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It has been the wish of the author, in the preparation of 
this book, to be as simple, as thorough and as practical as 
possible. The matter contained is the outgrowth of years 
of active experience in the school room, and is adapted for 
individual instruction without a teacher, as well as for the 
work of the class room. 

It has been prepared especially for giving a practical, 
comprehensive knowledge of the subjects treated, within a 
comparatively short time. 

Grammar, Spelling and Letter-Writing form a valuable 
combination, not often embraced in the same volume— in 
fact, this is the only combination of the kind known to 
the author. 

These subjects are, however, intimately associated In 
laying the foundation of an English education. Without 
a knowledge of them, any person must be ignorant, in- 
deed; with this knowledge, he is qualified to maintain a 
desirable position in the business and social worlds. 

The Grammar of this volume embraces a treatment of 
the forms of the grammatical construction of our language, 
together with lessons on Capitalization and Punctuation. 

Attention is called to the concluding lessons on Clearness 
and Force, subjects really belonging more to the province 
of Rhetoric than to that of Grammar. It is, however, not 
enough that one should learn to express language without 
grammatical errors. Clearness and Force are equally ne- 
cessary, if a strong and a pleasing impression is to be left in 
the mind of the listener or reader. 



It has been said that English Spelling is arbitrary to a 
large extent. That is true ; but a person is not excused for 
bad spelling on that account. Few things more quickly 
and forcibly give an impression of ignorance than does 
wrong spelling. 

The author believes that the arrangement of most of the 
lessons in Spelling will assist the pupil in classifying 
words, as well as in spelling them. 

It is thought by some persons that rules of Spelling serve 
more to hinder than to help. This may be true regarding 
some of them, but not of those which are employed in the 
most ordinary writing. The author, believing these neces- 
sary, has given them, with lists of words for their applica- 
tion. 

In the Letter-Writer, the different forms of correspond- 
ence are treated as simply as possible. The forms of 
business, of society, of official position, are given, enabling 
the pupil to arrange and to express properly letters of 
these classes. Grammar and Spelling here play important 
parts, as they do in all expression. 

It is hoped that the time and the labor spent in preparing 
this volume will insure Its success as a text-book, on the 
simple basis of true merit. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

1. Grammar teaches the art of speaking and writing 
language correctly, 

2. English Grammar teaches the art of speaking and 
writing correctly the English language. 

3. Etymology treats of the classification and derivation 
of words. 

4. Syntax treats of the construction of sentences. 

5. Analysi8 is the separation of a sentence into its ele- 
ments. 

LESSON 1. 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

With reference to their use, words are divided into eight 
Parts of Speech. 

1. Nouns, 5. Adverbs, 

2. Pronouns, 6. Prepositions, 

3. Adjectives, 7. Conjunctions, 

4. Verbs, 8. Interjections. 

Note* — The participle, which has been treated by many grammarians 
as a separate part of speech, is not so considered in this work, because it 
has no independent use, but may be a noun or an adjective or a part of 
a verb. It is classed with the verb, because it is always derived from a 
verb. 

PARTS OF SPEECH DEFIN D. 

1, NOUNS. 

A Noun is the name of any person, place or thing. 

Examples.— Mary, boy, New York, home, joy, Mr. Brown, 
truth, &c. 
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Exercise. 
Point out the Nouns. 

1. The children are singing. 

2. The birds rock their babies In the tops of the trees. 

3. A World's Fair was held in the city of Chicago. 

4. Joy, sorrow, hope, despair, go to make up life. 

5. In life or death, we are under the care of God. 

6. Jack Frost slid to the earth on a starbeam. 

7. That night, on my pallet of straw, I saw a vision. 

8. Leonid as and his brave band were killed to a man. 

9. The glory of Venice began with the Crusades. 

2. PRONOUNS. 
A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. 

Examples.—/, thou, he, she, it, who, which, whose, them, they, 
us, my, your, their, &c. 

Exercise. 

Point out tho Pronoun*. 

1. John does his work well. 

2. Mr. Brown told his son he could accompany him 

3. We, the citizens of Virginia, declare that our rights 
shall not be taken from us. 

4. Mary's mother said she could go with us, if we would 
take good care of her. 

5. The Spartans were a brave people, and they showed 
their appreciation of bold deeds by richly rewarding them. 

6. Who has offended you ? 

7. Be who lends loses both his coin and his friends. 

3. ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjective is a word used to describe or limit a noun 
or a pronoun. 

Examples.— These, many, three, bright, sad, beautiful, yon, 
few, gentle, the, a, an, &c. 

Exercise. 

Point out tho Nouns and Adjootivos. 

1. Old age should be respected by young people. 

2. Ten men were killed the day before. 

3. Many cooks will spoil a good pie. 

4. These persons have few comforts. 
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5. Yonder mountain towers above the surrounding hills. 

6. Both girls were reproved for making much disorder. 

7. The dazzling sun has given way to mournful night. 

8. Pure thoughts and noble actions spring from the same 
source. 

4. VERBS. 

A Vorb is a word that denotes action or mere being. 

Examples— Run,go,play, appear, is, were, am, come, write,&c % 

Exercise. 

Point ant the Verba and Nouns. 

1. The birds rock in the tree-tops. 

2. The crickets chirrup and sing merrily. 

3. His sad story touched me. 

4. The children dance and play in the green fields. 

5. I am sure you made the mistake. 

6. You should have written your letter yesterday. 

7. We are going to the mountain . 

8. He taught me that it is wicked to waste time. 

5. ADVERBS. 
An Adverb tells how, when, where, why or to 

what degree anything is done. 

Examples.— Quickly, gently, easily, now, then, there, very, 
extremely, &c. 

Exercise. 

Point ont tke Adverbs and tell what each denotes. 

1. He walks slowly. 6. Come to see us often. 

2. I live there. 7. I am extremely sorry for 

my fault. 

3. He is very poor. 8. When did you come? 

4. Come with me now. 9. Why must you leave? 

5. He spoke angrily. 10. She loves you very dearly. 

6. PREPOSITIONS. 

A Proposition shows the relation between its object and 
another word with which it connects its object. 
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Examples.— To, at, from, with, in, into, across, beyond, be- 
hind, between, over, wider, <&c. 

Exercise. 

Point out the Preposition, its otjeot and the word 
with which it connects the object. 

1. He sat beside me. 5. He hesitates between two 

courses. 

2. He lives across the river. 6. He spoke to me in gen- 

tlest manner. 

3. The sky is above us. 7. He sailed over the sea. 

4. He crept under the table. 8. I come from home* 

7. CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Conjunction joins words, sentences, or parts of sen- 
tences. 

Examples.— And, but, if, because, or, though, &c. 

Exercise. 

Point ont the connecting words and tell -what they connect. 

1. Lee and Jackson were brave men. 

2. To conquer or to die was his determination. 

3. I will go, if you do not object. 

4. I went there, but 1 did not remain. 

5. I yielded, though I was not wrong. 

6. I study because I wish to learn. 

8. INTERJECTIONS. 

An Interjection dtnotes sudden or strong emotion. 

Examples.— A las! oh! ha! bravo! ah! &c % 

Exercise. 

Point out the Intenjeetions. 

1. Ha! now I have you. 4. Ah! now I see you. 

2. Alas! all hope is dead. 5. Pshaw! that is nonsense. 
8. O God, be merciful! 6. Bravol you did that well. 
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LESSON II. 

SENTENCES. 

A S6Ht6HC6 is a thought expressed in language. 
According to use, sentences are divided into four classes : 

Declarative, Interrogative, Exclamatory, Imperative. 

The Declarative Sentence asserts or declares something. 

Note. — The Declarative Sentence is always followed by a period. 

Examples. 

1. The winds are moaning. 3. Honesty is the best policy. 

2. The lightning flashes. 4. Sin walks abroad. 

The Interrogative Sentence asks a question. 

Note- — The Interrogative Sentence is always followed by an interro- 
gation point. 

Examples. 

1. Why did you leave us? 3* Who told you that? 

2. Is all hope dead? 4. Which is the right road? 

The Exclamatory Sentence expresses emotion, or strong 
feeling. 

Note. — The Exclamatory Sentence is always followed by an exclama- 
tion point. 

Examples. 

1 . What a dreary prospect ! 3. How I long for home ! 

2. How cruel you are ! 4. What happiness lies burled 

there! 

The Imperative Sentence expresses a command or an 
entreaty. 

Note — The Imperative Sentence is usually followed by a period, but 
in cases of strong excitement it may take an exclamation point after it. 

Examples. 

1. Do as I tell you. 4. Tell me what you saw. 

2. Have pity on me ! 5. Blow, winds, and crack 

your cheeks. 

—;fc. Go -to your; place. ~ 6. Save me from this dark 

despair! 
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Exercise. 

Change the following declarative sentences to exolama* 
tory and interrogative forms. 

Example.— The wind blows hard. (Dec.) 

How hard the wind blows! i Ex.) 
Does not the wind blow hard? (Int.) 

1. I long to see my old home. 

2. You are an ungrateful person. 

3. He has been with us only a short time. 

4. Fond memory brings the light of other days around me. 

5. Nero was a cruel tyrant. 

6. This hour of calm is very peaceful. 

SUBJECT, PREDICATE AND OBJECT. 
Every sentence may be divided into two parts. 

One part tells what is spoken of, and is called the Sub- 
ject. The other part tells what is said about the subject, 
and is called the Predicate. 

We thus see— 

1. The Subject of asentence is that of which something 
is said. 

2. The Predicate is that which is said of the subject. 

Example.— Boys play. Boys is what we are speaking of, 
and is the subject. Play tells what is said of the boys, and is 
the predicate. 

Every complete sentence has a subject and a predicate. 

In the interrogative sentence, a part of the predicate us- 
ually comes before the subject; as, Has he comet 

In the imperative sentence, the subject is usually omitted, 
and thou or you is understood, and should be supplied by 
the mind; as, {You) Sit down. 

3. The Object is the part of the sentence that receives 
the action of the verb. It answers the questions Whatf 
or Whom? asked after the verb. 

Examples.— John struck James, He &]\s groceries. I found 
a knife. 
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Net*. — The verb to he, with Its various forms (am, is, are. was, were, 
&c), never takes an object. A noun used after these words forms the 
noun predicate of the sentence. 

Example.— Dogs are animals. Animals is the noun 
predicate of the sentence. 

Exercise. 

Select the Subjects, Predicates and Onjeots in the follow- 
ing sentence*, and tell whether the sentences are declara- 
tive, int erroga tive, exclamatory or impertaive* 

1. Alcohol is Injurious. 

2. Lower your weapons. 

3. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

4. How bright Is the winter snow I 

5. Come ye In peace? 

6. What did you find under the hillside? 

7. Errors, like straws, float upon the surface. 
& We arranged matters satisfactorily. 

9. The night has a thousand eyes. 

10. Shall I defend a man In error? 

11. Trust God for the future. 

12. He Is my best friend. 

ENLARGED SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 
The simple subject taken with its modifying words is 

called the Enlarged Subject. 

The simple predicate taken with its modifying words is 

called the Enlarged Predicate. 

"Bountiful Nature gives freely the treasures of land and 
sea." 

1. Nature tells what is spoken of. Subject. 

2. Gives tells what is done by the subject. Predicate. 

3. Bountiful describes Nature. Adjective Element. 

4. Freely tells how the giving is done. Adverbial Ele- 
ment. 

5. Treasures tells what Nature gives. Objective Ele- 
ment. 

6. Of land and sea describes the treasures. Adjec- 
tive Element. 
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"Bountiful Nature" is the Enlarged Subject of this sen- 
tence. "Gives freely the treasures of land and sea" is the 
Enlarged Predicate. 

The Subject and Predicate are the Principal Elements 
of every sentence. 

The Subordinate Elements are— 

1* The Adjective Element, which modifies a noun or 
a pronoun. 

Examyles.— The man of sense acts honestly. The dark day 
is ended. This is a school for small children. 

Note, — Every element which modifies a noun or pronoun must be an 
adjective element, because it either describes or limits the noun or pro- 
noun. 

2. The Objective Element, which is the object of a 

transitive verb, and answers the questions what? or whom? 

Examples.— I love my friends. She dislikes deceit. They 
followed us. He tried to kill the children. 

3. Adverbial Element, which tells how, when, where, 
why, or to what degree anything is done. 

Examples —I go to school. He is exceedingly kind. I will 
go 07i your return. He acted nobly. 

Exercise. 

1. The blood circulates freely through the body. 

2. Fond memory brings the light of other days around me. 
3 You are a cruel and ungrateful man. 

4. The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea. 

5. He gave gold for medicine. 

In the above sentences, what kind of an element is — 

1. Freely? through the body? circulates? blood? the? 

2. Fond ? memory ? light ? brings ? of other days ? around 
me? 

3. Man? cruel and ungrateful ? you? a? 

4. Lowing? herd? winds? slowly? o'er the lea? 

5. He? gave? gold? for medicine? 

In the above sentences, what is the enlarged subject i n the 
first sentence? In the second? In the fourth? What is the 
enlarged predicate in the first? In the second? In the third? 
In the fourth? Iu the fifth? 
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LESSON III. 

NOUNS. 

CLASSES OF NOUNS. 

1. Proper N0Un8 are names of particular persons, places 
Or things. 

Examples. — Kansas, John, England, Parliament, Mr. Brown, 
New York, dtc. 

Note* — Proper noun* and words derived from proper nouns must be 
written with capitals; as, Spanish, English, American, America, Spain, &c 

2. Common Nouns are names that may be applied to 
any one of a class of objects. 

Examples. — Boy, house, girl, town, shoe, horse, &c. 

Note- — Common Nouns may be divided into four classes : 

1. Class Nouns, representing any one of a class of objects ; 
as, dress, chair, man, dfcc. 

2. Collective Nouns, which have a plural meaning, but a 
singular form ; as, nation, army, audience, Congress, dbc. 

3. Abstract Nouns, which are the names of special qualities 
belonging to objects; as, despair, joy, hope, dhc. 

4. Participial Nouns, which are the names of different 
actions or states of being ; as, Singing is pleasant. Playing is 
healthful. Being sick is disagreeable. 

Exercise. 

Select the Proper Nouns and the Common Nouns, and tell 
which are Collective Nouns. Tell the subjects and predicates 
in the sentences. 

1. America is a large country. 

2. Congress has adjourned. 

3. Tender plants require great care. 

4. The history of Rome is interesting. 

5. Painted pictures are dead speakers. 

6. A man's will makes his energy. 

7. Sir Ralph tore his hair in violent despair 

8. Arabia yields sweet spices. 

9. Prevention is better than medicine. 

10. The house lay snug as a robin's nest beneath a flower- 
ing tree. 

11. The mother draws her child from a downward fate. 

12. King John of England gave to his people the bill of 
rights called the Magna Charta. 

13 The love of money is the root of all evil. 
14. The nation is in great danger of being destroyed by its 
army. 
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LESSON IV. 

PROPERTIES OF NOUNS. 
GENDER, PERSON, NUMBER AND CASE. 

GENDER. 

Gender distinguishes male from female. There are really 
only two genders, masculine and feminine, but, for 
the sake of better classification, we divide nouns into— 

1. The Masculine Gender, denoting male. 
Examples. — King, Mr. Smith, ox, emperor, boy, man, dec. 

2. The Feminine Gender, denoting female. 
Examples. — Jennie, lioness, girl, woman, princess, Mrs. Smith, 

lady, dec. 

3. The Common Gender, denoting either male or female. 
Examples. — Bird, parent, companion, traveler, dkc. 

4. The Neuter Gender, denoting neither male nor 
female. 

Examples. — House, anger, gold, wood, sorrow, joy, table, chair* 
stone, dtc. 

MASCULINE AND FEMININE NOUNS. 



Masculine. Feminine. Masculine- 



Feminine. 



Murderer. 


Murderess. 


Nephew. 


Niece. 


Landlord. 


Landlady. 


Author. 


Authoress 


Host. 


Hostess. 


Prince. 


Princess. 


Son. 


Daughter. 


Duke. 


Duchess. 


Widower. 


Widow. 


King. 


Queen. 


Husband. 


Wife. 


Father. 


Mother. 


Master. 


Mistress. 


Sir. 


Madam. 


Executor. 


Executrix. 


Jesse. 


Jessie. 


Actor. 


Actress. 


Giant. 


Giantess. 


Uncle. 


Aunt. 


Man. 


Woman. 


Tiger. 


Tigress. 


Francis. 


Frances. 


Lion. 


Lioness. 


Emperor. 


Empress. 


Heir. 


Heiress. 


Jew. 


Jewess. 


Hero. 


Heroine. 


Earl or Count. 


Countess. 



Give the gender of people, New York, companion, hot, 
legislature, traveler, earth, bird, animal, paper, dog, friend. 
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PERSON. 

Person represents the one who is speaking, the one who 
is spoken to, or the one who is spoken of. 

1. First Person denotes the speaker. 

Examples.— 1. I, John, saw these things. 

2. Come to see us. 

3. We, the people of the United States, &c. 

4. Our place is here. 

2. Second Person denotes the person spoken to. 

Examples.— 1. My eon, remember my laws. 
2. Yes, Mary, you may go. 
8. Ladies and gentlemen, I rise to address you. 

3. Third Person denotes the person or thing spoken of. 

Examples. — 1. I saw the boy. 

2. Give me the book. 

3. We love our friends, 

NUMBER. 

Nouns and pronouns are either Singular or Plural Num- 
ber. 

1. Singular Number denotes only one. 
Examples. — Poet, tooth, ox, knife, mouse, Ac. 

2. Plural Number denotes more than one. 
Examples — Poets, teeth, oxen, knives, mice, dbc. 

FORMATION OF PLURALS. 

1. Some nouns are alike in singular and plural; as, deer, 
sheep, swine, trout, perch, vermin, grouse, &c. 

2. Some nouns have no singular forms; as, trousers, scis- 
sors, goods, tongs, pantaloons, dtc. 

3. Some nouns form their plurals irregularly; as, man, 
men; child, children; mouse, mice 9 <6c. 

4. Letters, figures, marks and signs form their plurals 
by adding 9 s; as, 2's and 3's; ris and m's; \\'s; — 's 
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5. In compound words, the part which is described by 
the rest is generally pluralized; as, club-foot, club-feet; 
brother-in-law, brothers-in-law; knight-errant, knights-errant. 

6. Some compound words have both parts pluralized; 
as, man-child, men-children; woman-singer, women-singers; 
knight-templar, knights-templars. 

7. Nouns consisting of a name and a title may have either 
part pluralized, but not both. If, however, a number pre- 
cedes the noun, only the name becomes plural; as, the 
Messrs. Johnson; the Misses Smith; the two Miss Bensons; 
the thrqe Mr. Smiths. 

8. Some nouns usually singular are made plural when 
referring to different hinds of the same substance; as, wines, 
sugars, the peoples (meaning the nations) of the earth. 

9. Some nouns from foreign languages retain their foreign 
plurals, changing us to i, radius, radii; um and on to a, 
phenomenon, phenomena, stratum, strata; is to es or ides, 
analysis, analyses, ephemeris, ephemerides; a; to ces or ices, 
index, indices. 

10. Some nouns have two plurals of different meanings; 
as, Index, indices (algebraic signs) and indexes (tables of 
contents). Brother, brothers (of a family) and brethren 
(of a society). Head, heads (of bodies) and head (of cat- 
tle). Genius, genii (spirits) and geniuses (men of talent). 

Exercise. 
Farm the plurals of the following. 



Hanger-on. 


Axis. 


Cupful. 


Wisdom-tooth. 


Appendix. 


Flag-staff. 


Pailful. 


Step-mother. 


Window-glass. 


Woman-hater. 


Loaf. 


Looker-on. 


Miss Manson. 


Mr Brown. 


Penny. 


Account-book. 


Letter-writer. 


Sheep. 


Valley. 


Man-slayer. 


Tooth. 


Goose. 


Alleghany. 


Deer. 
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CASE. 

Case denotes the relation that a noun or pronoun bears 
to other words in the sentence. 

There are four cases : 

1. Nominative Case is the use of a noun or pronoun as 
the subject or predicate of a sentence. 

Examples. — Mary sings. Charles was crowned king. Dogs 
are animals, 

2. Possessive Case denotes fitness or possession. 

Examples.— The author's books ; the bird's flight ; ladies' 
dresses. 

Note J.— The Possessive Case of singular nouns is formed by 
adding '« to the noun. The Possessive Case of plural nouns is 
formed by adding the apostrophe alone, if the plural ends in s, and by 
adding '», if the plural does not end in g. 

Singular, boy's, man's, lady's, child's. 

Plural, boys', men's, ladies', children's. 

Note 2. — When the noun in the possessive case has another noun in 
apposition with it, the 's should be placed with the last one. 

Example. — This is Mr. Brown, the merchant's, house. 

In the names of firms, put the 's only to the last name ; as, JBrown 
& Smith's warehouse ; Handy & Co.'s machines. 

3. Objective Case is the use of a noun or pronoun as 

the object of a verb or of a preposition. 

Examples. — The murderer killed his victim, John likes 
music. He sits behind the door. He came from England. 

4. Absolute Case or Case independent is the inde- 
pendent use of a noun or pronoun, bearing no relation to 
other words in the sentence. 

Examples. — 0, horror! My son, listen to me. 

Nouns may be in the absolute case — 

l.-By direct address; as, Mary, come here. 

2. By pleonasm; as, My father— how I loved him ! 

3. With a participle; as, Our troubles ended, we 
began to hope. 

4. By exclamation; as, Oh, horrible sight! 

Nouns in apposition with other nouns (meaning 
the same person, place or thing as other words) always 
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have the same case as the words with which they are 
in apposition. 

Example. — Paul, the great apostle, was a learned man. 

Here apostle is in apposition with Paul, and it is in the 
nominative case, because Paul is nominative. Washington, 
our capital city, is a beautiful place. Mr. Smith, the lawyer, 
has just left. The Stars and Stripes, the flag of our Union, 
waves proudly. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

1. Several strange phenomenons have startled us lately. 

2. I have three brother-in-laws and two sisters-in-law. 

3. I counted four wagons-load of furniture passing here. 

4. This is my father's, Mr. Brown's, house. 

5. The three Misses Smith are very pretty. 

6. Several mens 1 hats were stolen. 

7. Behind them rode a body of knight- templars. 

8. He bears off the honors that seemed wi thin his brother's 
Henry's grasp. 

9. He was the peoples' choice. 

10. The childs' slumbers were disturbed. 

Exercise. 

Give the ease of the nouns in the following. 

1. Mary is my sister. 

2. I study grammar. 

3. Mary, my sister, came with me. 

4. The book is on the table. 

5 Come, my friend, to my heart. 

6. He lives in Virginia, my old home. 

7. The story finished, we left the room. 

8. John's hat is stolen. 

9. Milton, the poet, was blind. 

PARSING. 

Friends, the time has come when Freedom's heel must 
crush her enemies 

Friends. Time. Freedom's. Enemies* 

Coin. N. Com. N. Proper N. Com. N. 

Com. Gender. N. Gender. Fern. Gender. Com. Gender. 

2d Person. 3d Person. 3d Person. 3d Person. 

Plural No. Sing. No. Sing. No. Plural No, 



Absolute Case, Nom. Case, Poss. Case, Obj. Case, 

by direct ad- Subject of verb possesses object of 

dress. naioome. heeL must ornsh- 
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ORDER OF PARSING NOUNS. 

Class. 
Gender. 
Person. 
Number. 
Case and Why. 



LESSON V. 

PRONOUNS. 

Frequently to prevent the repetition of a noun, we use in 
its place another word called a Pronoun. Instead of say- 
ing, " Mary told John that Jttary's mother would allow 
Mary to accompany John/' we say, "Mary told John that 
her mother would allow her to accompany him." 

In speaking of males, we use the pronouns he, his, 
Mm. 

In speaking of females, we say She and her. 
In speaking of things, we say it and its. 
In speaking of more than one, whether male, female or 
neuter, we say they, their and them. 

PROPERTIES OF PRONOUNS. 

As pronouns stand for nouns, they have, like nouns, 
Gender, Person, Number and Case. 

ANTECEDENTS OF PRONOUNS. 

The Antecedent of a pronoun is the noun for which the 
pronoun stands or to which it refers. 

Example. — "The commander cheered Am men." Com- 
manderia the antecedent of his. 
"Mary loves her mother." Mary is the antecedent of her. 
Sometimes the antecedent of a pronoun is not expressed. 

Example. — "J am sorry for my fault. " Here the noun 
for which /and my stand is not expressed, so we say their 
antecedents are understood. 
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CLASSES OF PRONOUNS. 

There are three classes of pronouns: 

1. Personal Pronouns stand for nouns and show by 
their form whether they are first, Second or third, 

person. 

The simple personal pronouns are J, thou, he, she, it, with 
their various forms. 

2. Relative PronomiS relate to some noun before men' 
tioned in the sentence. 

The relative pronouns are who, whose, whom, which, that and 
sometimes what. 

Examples— People who try will succeed. Things which 
puzzle us often aid us. 

3. Interrogative Pronouns are those which refer to some 
noun and are used in asking questions. 

The interrogative pronouns are who, whose, whom, which 
and what, when they are used to ask questions. 

Examples,— What is the matter ? Which did you choose ? 
Who is there? Whom did you see ? 



LESSON VI. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Personal Pronouns are divided into two classes: 

l.- The Simple Personal Pronouns are I, thou, 

he, She and it, with their different forms. , 

2. The Compound Personal Pronouns are 

formed by adding self or selves to the Simple: 

Examples.— Myself, ourselves, yourself, themselves, himself, 7ier- 
self, yourselves. *" 

DECLENSION OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

FIRST PERSON. 

NominatfveT^ We* 1 ™* 1 ' 

Possessive. My or mine. Our or ours. 
Objective. Me. Us. 



SECOND PERSON^., ^^ GRA **toAX. 
Jobs. ^ouf^"*"* * N Fo »*. 

bj - V^^ 3 ours. ^^***** 

SECOND PERSON-_p CP -,. 1 V «S r ~ y ° Ur »- 

OMPOUNDPERSO NALP 

**- ~ — St* PERSON. ur *S. 

y«e»- N. andO. Ourselves 

^8 m S^. SEC ° ND P£RSON -MODER N TO RM. 

Yourself. N.andO. Yourselves 

SECOND PERSON— ANCIENT FORM 

* Myself. N.andO. Yoursei v< . 

THIRD PERSON. * 

». ana o S *g*wl»r. Mn«a. 

sssfssy Nanao - Themsei -^- 
agreeJ 18611 ' (Neut) 

A. P r ElSlT 0F PRONOUNS AND XNTECEO^,-^., 

9end^^ QXXtX mast alwft y s a 8 ree vrith its antece^a^^ 

ExAjc-r. * ^ >e »*«»W' and »«*»&«*• . 
«s WronjJ-*-— The sentence, "Every tnw nwst doth-^-^ 
ai »tece«ieAP eo aiise the pronoun «i«*, Moe8 not agree w>-^ 
"""tea??* "*«« in number their b^i^ural ?™^» 
1Q Sular. It should be "s&otud do &»» daty * 
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Exercise. 

Correct the following and toll whether the pronouns do not 
agree with their antecedents in gender, person, number or 



1. Every person believes their own way to be best. 

2. Every one of those girls has done well in their studies. 

3. I love my friends— they who have stood by me. 

4. The old tree bent his waving boughs. 

5. Every person thinks they know more than their neigh- 
bor, i 

6. It was Mary — her who first warned you. 

CASE FORMS OF PRONOUNS. 

/. Only the nominative case form of pronouns should 
be used as subjects or predicates. 

Examples.— Thou art an enemy. We love music. They seo 
no danger. It is /. It was 7ie who fell. It was she who 
called. He and /are great friends. They and /are opposed. 

2. Only the objective case form of pronouns should be 
used as the object of a transitive verb or a preposition. 

Examples.— John struck me. God will punish thee. Come 
with us. I gave the parcel to you and him. There is hard 
feeling between him and me. Between you and me y that was 
a failure. I came to see him and her. 

j . Only the possessive case form of pronouns should be 
used to indicate ownership or possession. 

Examples.— That boy is my brother. Her name is Mary. 
Their labor was in vain. 

QUESTIONS. 

1 What pronoun is first person singular, nominative caae? 

2. Give the objective plural form of he. 

3. Give the nominative singular form of them. 

4. What pronoun represents the neuter gender ? 

5. What case is me? their? us? Tier? it*? you? my? he? If 
his? them? she? our? they? mine? we? Mm? 
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Exercise. 
Correct the following and give reasons. 

1. Her and me are good friends. 

2. It was me who called. 

3. Pray for he who thou lovest. 

4. Deal gently with they that err. 

5. This is him of whom you spoke. 

6. No one but he knows my secret. 

7. Them are my parents. 

8. I ask favors of none but thou. 

9. Him and I sit together. 

COMMON ERRORS. 

/. The pronoun "you" is both singular and plural, but 
always takes the plural verb. 

Examples. — "*You were always true to me," "You are 
mistaken," not "You was always true to me," "You is 
mistaken." 

2. When personal pronouns of different persons are 

used, the second person comes first \ third person next, 

first person, or speaker, last. 

Example. — "You, he and /are good friends,*' not "/, he 
and you are good friends." 

j. Do not use the different forms of "thou" and "you" 

in the same connection. 

Example. — "Prepare yourself for death, for your time has 
come," not "Prepare thyself for death, for your time has 
come." 

4. Do not use "theirn" for "theirs " "hisn" for "his" 
"yourn" for "yours" "hern" for "hers." 

Do not use the apostrophe to indicate the possessive of 

pronouns. 

Examples. — "My interests are the same as yours" (not 
yourn). "Hers (not Tier's) was declared the best specimen." 

5. Do not use both the pronoun and its antecedent as 
the subject of a sentence. 
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Example — "James has been quite sick," not "James he has 
been quite sick." 

4. Do not omit pronouns that are subjects of sentences. 

Example.— "I hope you enjoyed yourself, " not "Hope you 
enjoyed yourself." 

7. When the antecedent of a pronoun is modified by 
"each" "every," "either" "neither" or "not a" the 
pronoun should be singular. 

These words can modify only singular nouns. 

Examples. — "Every person strives for Am own interest," not 
"their own interest." "Neither child has done his duty," 
not "their duty." 

8. Pronouns that modify participial nouns should have 
the possessive case form. 

Examples.— "I do not object to your going with me," not 
4< I do not object to you going with me." "His being sick 
need not detain you," not "He being sick need not detain 
you." 

Exercise. 
Correct and give reasons. 

1. Theirn is the best way. 

2. Many words they darken counsel. 

3. Each little flower of the fields has their own laws of 
growth. 

4. The package was for you and I. 

5. Him leaving early need not hurry you. 

6. The right to do evil is neither your's nor hisn. 

7. No person can call me their enemy. 

8. You should not wait till thy best moments are past. 

9. Mr Smith and I and you will go together. 

10. He spoke of them doing so much good. 

11. Many people they do not understand our laws. 

12. Sorry I had to leave so soon. 

13. Neither one would say they were to blame. 

14. Either boy is able to fill the place if they will but do 
their best. 

Note* — See model for parsing Personal Pronouns after * 'Inter 
-«*tive Prononns." 
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LESSON VII. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The Relative Pronoun relates to some noun already 
mentioned in the sentence. 
It does not show its person by its form. 

The Simple Relatives are who, whose, whom, 
which and that. 

As is a relative pronoun after such, many and same. 

The Compound Relatives are formed by adding 

ever, SO and soever to the simple relatives. 

Examples. — Whoso .whosoever, whomsoever, whichsoever, whoever, 
whichso, whatsoever, &c. 

Who is used to refer to persons. 

Example.— This is the man who sent me. 

Which refers to animals and inanimate objects. 

Examples. — I give you the books which were sent. The dog 
ohieh you see is mine. 

That refers to either persons or things. 

Examples. — The man that is slow to wrath is great. 
Books that injure the mind should be avoided. 

What is a relative when it can be changed to that 
which, that being the direct object of the verb. 

Example. — " Give me what you have brought me" is equal 
to "Give me that which you have brought me." 

Note. — Several clauses introduced by relative pronouns and depend- 
ing on the same word should begin with the same relative pronoun. 

Ex. — "He who hath a contented mind and who hath gained mastery 
over himself, controls the universe," not 'He that bath a contented mind 
and who hath gained mastery," &c. 

DECLENSION OF RELATIVES. 

Singular and Plural. Singular and Plural. 

Norn. Who. Which. 

Pobs. Whose. Whose. 

ObJ. Whom. Which. 
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Exercise. 

„ Point out the relatives and their antecedents in the fol- 
lowing: 

1. He who would reap well must sow well. 

2. Pride, which stifles the better nature, loses us many 
friends. 

3. Leon id as, who is a prominent historicaljcharacter and 
whose small force defeated the Persian host, perished at 
Thermopylae. 

4. Plato's school of philosophy, which was presided over 
by him for forty years, was of world-wide fame. 

5. The person whom you can trust is the one in whom to 
confide. 

6. The man whose heart is pure leads a true life. 

Note. — See model for parsing Relatives after "Interrogative Pro- 
nouns." 

Exercise. 

Unite each pair of sentences into one by the use of a relative 
pronoun. 

1. The man is my father. 
You spoke to the man. 

2. That is the boy. 

I borrowed his books. 

3. The girl is named Mary. 
You punished her. 

4. We lived in a city. 

It was burned during the war. 

5. I know the man. 

You have just been talking with him. 



LESSON VIII. 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

An Interrogative Pronoun is a pronoun used in asking a 
question. ^ 

The Interrogative Pronouns are who, who8e 9 whom, 

Which and what, when used in asking questions. 

Examples. — Who goeB there? Which is hers? Whom did 
you see? Whose mistake was that? What is the matter? 

THE SUBSEQUENT OF AN INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN. 

The Subsequent of an Interrogative Pronoun is the noun 

or pronoun that comes after the question and answers it. 
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Note. — The subsequent of an interrogative pronoun corresponds to 
the antecedent ofa relative or a personal pronoun. It is called sub- 
sequent, because, as it answers the question, it comes after the pro- 
noSn. Antecedents go before the pronoun. 

The Interrogative Pronoun must always agree with its 

subsequent in gender, person and number. 

Examples.—" Who Is that?"— "Mary." HerewAo is feminine 
gender, third person, singular number, to agree with its 
subsequent Mary. " What have you there?"— "Three books." 
Here what is neuter gender, third person, plural number, to 
agree with its subsequent books. 

DECLENSION OF INTERROGATIVES. 
S.andP. S. and P. 

Nom. Which. Who. What is indeclinable. 

Poss. Whose. Whose. 

ObJ. Which. Whom. 

Exercise. 
Correct the following sentences and give reasons. 

1. It was me who called you. 

2. This man he has acted dishonestly. 

3. The package was sent to he and I. 

4. I, he and you are good friends. 

5. I am older than her. 

6. Who did Napoleon marry ? 

7. The mistake was hern. 

8. The dog who barks seldom bites. 

9. People what do such things cannot be trusted. 

10. The men and women which have just passed are 
Indians. 

11. The error was theirs. 

12. What do you expect to-day? 

13. Am sorry to trouble you so much. 

14. He which laughs best laughs last. 

15. Let you and I try to do better. 

16. He mentioned you studying Latin. 

17. Is this yourn or theirs? 

18. She is no better than him or me. 

19. I saw Mary and he walking together. 

20. Between you and I the affair was a failure. 

21. Who the child loves he will obey. 
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22. Who called? Me. 

23. I and my sister and you will form the party. 

24. Him and I started out together. 

25. The spider weaves it 4 s web. 

26. Upon each man's conduct in this world depends their 
future happiness. 

27. Each person must decide for themselves: 

28. Who the king loves he will favor. 

29. You cannot do a person any good if you do not trust 
them. 

30. Us chMdren must stay at home. 

31. As for you and I, we will do right. 

32. Dogs who are allowed in the street are dangerous. 

33. Neither one of the boys would own their fault. * 

34. Not a single person can carry their wealth to Heaven. 

MODEL FOR PARSING. 

i . We seldom tell people of the error of their ways. 

2. Save the child whom thou lovest. 

3. Who was with you ? My father. 



We. 

Sim. Pers. Pro. 
Ant. understood. 
Com. Gender. 
1st Person. 
Plural No. 

Declension. 
S. P. 

N. I. We. 

P. My. Our. 
O. Me. Us. 
Nora. Case, 
subject of verb 
"tell." 



Their. 

Sim. Pers. Pro. 
Antec. people. 
Com. Genred. 
3d Person. 
Plural No. 

Deolension. 
S. P. 

N. He. They. 
P. His. Their. 
O. Him. Them. 
Poss. Case, 
possesses 
f, ways." 



Whom. 

Sim. Rel. Pro. 
Antec. child. 
Com. Gender. 
8d Person. 
Singular No. 

Declension. 
S.andP. 

N. Who. 
P. Whose. 
O. Whom. 
Objective Case, 
object of 
"lovest." 



Who. 

Interrog. Pro. 
Subseq. father. 
Mas. Gender. 
8d Person. 
Singular No. 

Declension. 
S. and P. 

N. Who. 
P. Whose. 
O. Whom. 
Nominative Case, 
subject of verb 



ORDER OF PARSING PRONOUNS. 

Class. 

Antecedent. 

Gender. 

Person. 

Number. 

Declension. 

Case and Why. 
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LESSON IX. 

ADJECTIVES. 

An A^Jeotive describes or limits a noun or pronoun. 

Examples. — A dark sky; many words; tenmen; the hat; a 
rose; an apple; pleasant manners. 
Not*.— Every modifier of a noun or pronoun is an adjective element. 

CLASSES OF ADJECTIVES. 

1. Descriptive. 

2. Limiting. 

3. Participial. 

4. Proper. 

1. DeSOriptlve A^JeOtlveS describe a noun or pronoun, 
giving some quality belonging to it. 

Examples. — A bright day; a tiresome visitor; white sails; the 
golden sun; a bad boy. 

2. Limiting Actyeotives limit a noun or pronoun with- 
out giving any quality. They point out or limit in quan- 
tity. 

Examples. — The, a, an, many, same, much, more, this, that, these, 
latter, former, both, &c. 

Note. — The limiting adjectives, the. a* an. are called Articles. An 
is used instead of a before words beginning with a vowel sound; as, an 
apple, an alliance, an ugly man. 

3. Partioipial Adjectives are those words which are 
derived from verbs, but modify nouns or pronouns. 

Examples. — Bleached cotton; whitened faces; the army drawn 
up in battle array; the letter written to you; our loved ones; 
the boy, whistling merrily, ran away. 

4. Proper Adjectives are those derived from proper 
names. 

Examples.— Mil tonic; American people; French nation; 
Byronie. 

Nouns may often be converted into adjectives; as. a garden 
party; forest scenery; willow branches; Virginia hospitality; 
landscape painting. 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

Comparison of adjectives is giving the different degrees 
of quality belonging to them. 

Many adjectives do not admit of comparison. 

DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

Positive. 
Comparative. . 
Superlative. 

1. The Positive Degree is the first, or simplest degree. 

Examples.— A happy man; plain clothing; much wisdom; a 
bad venture; a beautiful child. 

2. The Comparative Degree is the next higher or lower 
degree. 

It is formed by adding er or more to the Positive Degree. 

Examples. — A happier man; plainer clothing; more wisdom; 
a worse venture; a more beautiful child. 

3. The Superlative Degree is the highest or lowest 
degree. 

It is formed by adding est or most to the Positive Degree. 

Examples. — The happiest man; plainest clothing; most 
wisdom; the worst venture; the most beautiful child. 

In Descending Comparison, less is added to the Positive 
to form the Comparative, and least, to form the Super* 
lative. 

Examples.— Pos. modest, Com. less modest, Super, least modest. 

SOME ADJECTIVES COMPARED. 



P. 


C. 


s. 


Many. 


More. 


Most. 


Much. 


More. 


Most. 


Far. 


Farther. 


Farthest. 


Bad. 


Worse. 


Worst. 


Good. 


Better. 


Best. 


Gentle. 


Gentler. 


Gentlest. 


Honorable. 


More honorable. 


Most honorable. 


Skilful. 


Less or more skilful. 


Least or most skilful. 


Bold. 


Bolder. 


Boldest. 


Cautious. 


More cautions. 


Most cautious. 
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Remark.— Many adjectives can be used a* nouns; as, "The 
good are happy." "Many came with us." "The simple are 
often the wise," &c. 

COMMON ERRORS. ^ 

/. Many adjectives cannot be compared; as, "round, 

square, perfect, complete" &c. 

Example. — "My theory is more complete than yours" should 
be u My theory is more nearly complete than yours.* We cannot 
say anything is more than perfect or complete or round, dc. 

2. Never add" er" and "more" or "est" arid "most" 

to the same adjective. This is called double comparison, 

and is a gross error. 

Examples. — "He is more happier than before" should be 
"He is happier than before." "This is the most sweetest oi all 
moments" should be "This is the sweetest of all moments." 

j. Do not use the superlative degree when only two 

objects are compared. 

Example.— "Which is the taUest, Mary or her sister?" 
should be "Which is theJaUer, Mary or her sister?" 

4.. Do not compare adjectives by using "er" and "est" 

when "more" and "most" should be used. 

Examples. — Dreadfuler should be more dreadful Awfulemt 
should be most awful, 

5. Adjectives that are singular or plural in meaning 
should modify corresponding singular or plural nouns. 

Examples.— "I am often annoyed by these (or those) kind of 
people" should be "I am often annoyed by this (or that) kind 
of people." This is singular number, and we cannot say 
"these or those kind" any more than we can say "these or those 
book:' 

"I bought three bushel of apples" should be "three bushels of 
apples." But "This is a five-pound note;" "a two-foot rule;" 
"a two-bushel measure," are correct, because these are single 
compound words. 

6. Do not use the pronoun "them" for the adjective 
"those." 

Examples. — "Them are not my sentiments" should be 
"Those are not my sentiments." 

"Them things disturb me" should be "Those things disturb 
J»e," 
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Exercise- 
Correct and give reasons. 

1. This is much the best of the two offers. 

2. The avvfulest kind of an accident occurred to-day. 

3. The more gentler means will be found to be the most 
strongest. 

4. It was hard to say which of the two men was the 
worst manager. 

5. He is dishonester than I thought. 

6. This apple is rounder than that one. 

7. You will only be more happier for having done right. 

8. Which is most improving, meditation or active study? 

9. They told the horriblest tales to frighten us. 

10. This is the most complete work of tbe kind I ever saw. 

11. Will your plan or mine be most easily earned out? 

12. He is the foolishest person I ever knew. 

13. Of two evils always choose the least. 

14. He bought five pound of sugar and two barrel of flour, 

15. Those sort of expressions are very wrong. 

16. The room measures twenty foot square. 

17. I have two pair of shoes just alike. 

Exercise. 

Point ont the adjectives in the sentences, give their degree 
of comparison, and tell -what nouns or pronouns they modify, 

1. The poorest man may be happy. 

2. Their loftiest peaks are wrapped in dazzling snow. 

3. Often the wisest man is not wise at all. 

4. Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth of simple 
beauty and rustic health. 

5. I am more unhappy than ever before. 

6. His eager face was full of the keenest intelligence. 

7. I have less desire now for those things. 

8. He is more prudent than I am, but he is less apt to be 
guided by his instincts. 

9. He comes from a far country. 

10. The way was long, the wind was cold. 

MODEL FOR PARSING ADJECTIVES. 
A thousand sweetest voices took up the mournful strain. 

Thousand. Sweetest. Mournful. 

Limiting Adj. Descriptive Adj. Descriptive Adj. 

Cannot be com- P. Sweet. P. Mournful, 

pared. C. Sweeter. C. More mournful. 

S. Sweetest. S. Most mournful. 

Has no Degree. Superlative Degree. Positive Degree. 

Modifies voices. Modifies voices. Modifies strain. 
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ORDER OF PARSING ADJECTIVES. 

Glass. 

Comparison. 
Word Modified. 



LESSON X. 

VERBS. 

A Verb is a word that expresses action or mere being. 

Examples.— "The soldier fought bravely" and "I am writing 
a letter* ' denote action. "He is my friend" and "He looks 
sad" express mere condition or state of being. 

TRANSITIVE, INTRANSITIVE AND NEUTER VERBS. 

1. Transitive Verbs are those which take an object to- 
complete their meaning. 

Examples. — I love my friends. He pleases me. I saw Mary. 
We eat food. John struck James. I wrote a story. He found 
some money. \ 

Note.— The object of a transitive verb answers the question whom? 
or what? after the verb. 

2. Intransitive Verbs cannot take an object. 

Examples.— The boy runs. I will lie down. The child 
skips along. I came with my friend. I shall go home soon. 

3. Nenter Verbs express mere condition or being, with- 
out any action at all. 

Note. — Prominent among the neuter verbs are the forms of the verb 
to be, when not used with a principal verb; as, am, was, been, is, 
were, are. 

Examples. — He is here. These men are soldiers. I am in 
danger. He wo* my friend. They were solemn. I have been 
his enemy. 

Remark. — Be careful not to use adverbs instead of the 
adjective predicate after verbs denoting mere condition; as, 
He stands guilty. The fruit tastes pleasant. The man appears 
happy. The flowers smell sweet. The stars seem bright. Her 
dress looks showy. 1 feel sick. Not, He stands guiltily. The 
fruit tastes pleasantly. The man appears happily . The flowers 
smell sweetly , &c. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

A Participle is a word which is derived from a verb, and 
has the properties of a verb, an adjective, or of a noun. 

Examples.— I love singing (used as a noun). Singing birds 
fill the air with music (used as an adjective,). We are singing 
(part of a verb). 

Note* — Participles with the adjective use have been treated under 
Participial Adjectives. Those with the noun use, under Particip- 
ial Nouns. 

There are three kinds of Participles : 

1. The Present Participle denotes the continuance of 
action or condition. It always ends in " ing" 

Examples. — Seeing, running, doing, telling, making, being, say- 
ing, dc. 

2. The Perfect Participle denotes the completion of 
action or condition. 

Examples. — I have done. We are seen. He has written. He 
has come. He is gone. It is found. 

3. The Compound Participle is formed by adding l\a,V- 
ing or having been to the Perfect Participle. 

Examples. — Having done; having been seen; having written', 
having come; having gone; having been found. 

AUXILIARIES AND PRINCIPAL VERBS. 

1. Auxiliaries are helping verbs. They help to form 
other verbs. 

The auxiliaries are, do, did, has, have, had, shall, will, would, 
may, might, can, could, should, must, am, is, were, was, be, been, dbc. 

2. The Principal Verb is the main part of the verb, and 
it expresses the action. 

Examples. — I have finished. Finished is the Principal Verb, 
and have is the Auxiliary. I am listening. Listening is the - 
Principal Verb, and am is the Auxiliary. 

Exercise. 

Tell which are principal verbs and which are auxiliaries in 
was seen; have been told; might have gone; were stolen; do know; did 
foretell; could tell; may run; must attend; is worshiped; could be 
seen; may be known. 
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LESSON XL 

REGULAR AND IRREGULAR VERBS. 

1. Regular Verbs are those which form the past tense 
and perfect participle by adding d or ed to the simple form 
of the verb. 

Examples.— Recite, recited, recited; follow, followed, followed. 

2. Irregular Verbs do not form the past tense and 
perfect participle by adding d or ed. 

Examples.— See, saw, seen; do, did, done; go, went, gone. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS OF VERBS. 

The Prinoipal Parts of Verbs are the Present Tense, 
Past Tense and Perfect Participle forms. 

Examples.— I see you now, I saw you yesterday, I have 
seen you. Come, came, come; love, loved, loved; know, knew, known. 

Direction. — In reciting the list of the parts of verbs given below, see 
that the pupil can put each one in a short sentence; as, Present, I hear 
now; Past, I heard yesterday; Perf. Par., I have heard. 

Exercise. __ 

Tell whether the verba are regular or irregular, transitive 
or intransitive. 

1. We left the city. 

2. Many words darken counsel. 

3. You must do your duty 

4. He came yesterday. 

5. We cherish our friends. 

6. Misery loves company. 

7. Run home now. 

8. He died from the effects of the poison. 

9. Fall upon your knees. 
10. I will walk with you. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS OF SOME IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Notice that some of these verbs have Regular as well as 
Irregular forms. 



Present. 


Past. 


Perfect Partioipl 


Am. 


Was. 


Been. 


Arise. 


Arose. 


Arisen. 


Awake. 


Awoke. 


Awoke (awaked.) 


Bear {to carry ) 


Bore. 


Borne. 


Bear (to bring forth.) 


Bore. 


Born. 
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Present. 

Beat. 

Become. 

Begin. 

Behold. 

Beseech. 

Bend. 

Bereave. 

Bite. 

Blend. 

Blow. 

Break. 

Bless. 

Burn. 

Burst. 

Buy. 

Catch. 

Choose. 

Cling. 

Creep. 

Cost. 

Cut. 

Come. 

Dare. 

Deal. 

Dig. 

Draw. 

Dream. 

Drive. 

Do. 

Dwell. 

Eat. 

Feel. 

Fight. 

Flee. 

Fly. 

Flow. 

Find. 

Forbear. 

Forget. 

Forgive. 

Freeze. 

Give. 

Go. 

Get. 

Grind. 

Grow. 

Hang. 

Have. 



Past. 


Perfect Participle. 


Beat. 


Beaten (beat.) 


Became. 


Become. 


Began. 


Begun. 


Beheld. 


Beheld. 


Besought. 


Besought. 


Bent (bended.) 


Bent (bended ) 


Bereft (bereaved.) 


Bereft (bereaved.) 


Bit. 


Bitten. 


Blent (blended.) 


Blent (blended.) 


Blew. 


Blown. 


Broke. 


Broken. 


Blest ("blessed.) 


Blest (blessed.) 


Burnt (burned.) 


Burnt (burned.) 


Burst. 


Burst. 


Bought. 


Bought. 


Caught. 


Caught. 


Chose. 


Chosen. 


Clung. 


Clung. 


Crept. 


Crept. 


Cost. 


Cost. 


Cut. 


Cut. 


Came. 


Come. 


Durst (daYed.) 


Durst (dared.) 


Dealt. 


Dealt. 


Dug (digged.) 


Dug (digged.) 


Drew. 


Drawn 


Dreamt (dreamed). 


Dreamt (dreamed.) 


Drove. 


Driven. 


Did. 


Done. 


Dwelt (dwelled.) 


Dwelt (dwelled.) 


Ate. 


Eaten. 


Felt. 


Felt. 


Fought. 


Fought. 


Fled. 


Fled. 


Flew. 


Flown. 


Flowed. 


Flowed . 


Found. 


Found. 


Forbore. 


Forborne. 


Forgot. 


Forgotten. 


Forgave. 


Forgiven. 


Froze. 


Frozen. 


Gave. 


Given. 


Went. 


Gone. 


Got. 


Gotten. 


Ground. 


Ground. 


Grew. 


Grown. 


Hung (hanged.) 


Hung (hanged) 


Had. 


Had. 
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Present. 


Past. 


Perfect Participle. 


Hear. 


Heard. 


Heard. 


Hide. 


Hid. 


Hidden. 


Hit. 


Hit. 


Hit. 


Hold. 


Held. 


Held. 


Hurt. 


Hurt. 


Hurt. 


Keep. 


Kept. 


Kept. 


Kneel. 


Knelt. 


Knelt. 


Know. 


Knew. 


Known. 


Lay (to place.) 


Laid. 


Laid. 


Lie (to recline.) 


Lay. 


Lain. 


Lead. 


Led. 


Led. 


Light. 


lit (lighted.) 


Lit (lighted.) 


Lose. 


Lost. 


Lost. 


Make. 


Made. 


Made. 


Meet. 


Met. 


Met. 


Mean. 


Meant. 


Meant. 


Tay. 


Paid. 


Paid. 


Put. 


Put. 


Put. 


Quit. 


Quit (quitted.) 


Quit (quitted.) 


Rend. 


Rent. 


Rent. 


Hide. 


Rode. 


Ridden. 


Ring. 


Rang (rung.) 


Rung. 


Rise. 


Rose. 


Risen. 


Run. 


Ran. 


Run. 


Say. 


Said. 


Said. 


Seek 


Sought. 


Sought. 


See. 


Saw. 


Seen. 


Sell. 


Sold. 


Sold. 


Shake. 


Shook. 


Shaken. 


Shear. 


Sheared. 


Shorn (sheared.) 


Shed. 


Shed. 


Shed. 


Shine. 


Shone. 


Shone. 


Shoot. 


Shot. 


Shot. 


Sing. 


Sang (sung.) 


Sung. 


Slay. 


Slew. 


Slain. 


Sleep. 


Slept. 


Slept. 


Sink. 


Sank. 


Sunk. 


Smite. 


Smote. 


Smitten 


Sow. 


Sowed. 


Sown (sowed.) 


Speak. 


Spoke. 


Spoken. 


Spend. 


Spent. 


Spent. 


Spring. 


Sprang (sprung.) 


Sprung. 


Stand. 


Stood. 


Stood. 


Steal. 


Stole. 


Stolen. 


Strike. 


Struck. 


Struck (stricken.) 


Strive. 


Strove. 


Striven. 


Swear. 


Swore 


Sworn. 


Swell. 


Swelled. 


Swollen (swelled.) 
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Present. 


Past. 


Perfect Participle. 


Take. 


Took. 


Taken. 


Teach. 


Taught. 


Taught. 


Tell. 


Told. 


Told. 


Think. 


Thought. 


Thought. 


Throw. 


Threw. 


Thrown. 


Thrust. 


Thrust. 


Thrust. 


Tread. 


Trod. 


Trodden (trod.) 


Wear. 


Wore. 


Worn. 


Weave. 


Wove (weavedj 


Woven (weaved.) 


Weep. 


Wept. 


Wept. 


Wring. 


Wrung. 


Wrung. 


Write. 


Wrote. 


Written. 



LESSON XII. 

PROPERTIES OF VERBS. 

ACTIVE AND PASSIVE VOICE. 

1. The Active Yoice of a transitive verb denotes that 
the subject is acting. 

Examples.— -I saw him. He dislikes nonsense. He tore the 
paper. Mary struck me. 

2. The Passive Voice denotes that the subject is being 
acted upon by an object. 

Examples. — He tea* een by me. Nonsense is disliked by him 
The paper was torn by him. I was struck by Mary. 

The Passive Voice is formed by adding some form of the 
verb "to be" to the perfect participle of the principal verb; 
as, was seen, am loved, has been taken. A verb in the active 
voice may be changed to the passive voice by making the 
direct object in the active the subject in the passive; as, 
Mary loves music. Music is loved by Mary. 

Exercise. 

Change from active to passive or from passive to active voiofa 

1. The man has stolen a large sum of money. 

2. The legislature of our country makes the laws. 

3. The house was entered by thieves. 

4. The sweetest song was sung by the blind boy. 

5. I heard the roaring of the waves. 

6. The poor beggar was helped by my mother. 

7. Idleness brings on poverty. 

8. Her burden was lightened by your sympathy 

9. We miss you very much. 

10. He told us a story of love and war. 
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LESSON XIII. 
MODE. 

Mode means thr manner in which action or being is ex- 
pressed. 

There are five modes : 

1. Indicative, 

2. Snhjunotive, 

3. Potential, 

4. Imperative y 

5. Infinitive. 

1. The Indioative llode asserts the ad that is expressed 
by the principal verb. 

Examples.— I wiU go. The boys play. I see danger in this. 

2. The Snljjnnotlve Mode is used in a clause to express a 
t'oubt.pr a condition. 

The clause expressing the doubt is generally introduced 
by if, though, unless, lest, whether, dbc. 

Examples.— Spare him, lest he stain his hands with thy 
blood If this be true, all hope is lost. 

3. The Potential Mode expresses permission, power, 
necessity, duty or possibility, by the use of may, can, 
must, might, could, would and should. 

These words are the sighs of the Potential Mode. 

Examples. — You may go now (permission). You can do 
that easily (power). You must obey (necessity). You should 
obey your parents (duty). He might not return (possibility). 

4. The Imperative Mode expresses a command or an 
entreaty. 

In the use of the Imperative Mode, the subject is generally 
omitted. Thou or you should be supplied by the«inind. 

Examples. — Soldiers, do your duty. Ring out, wild bells. 
Save my child ! 
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5. The Infinitive Mode merely names the action without 
affirming it of anything. 

. To is the sign of the Infinitive, usually expressed, but some- 
times omitted. 

After bid, dare, feel, help, let, make, need, see, the sign of the 
Infinitive is usually omitted. 

Examples.— To know; to tell; bid him (to) come; let me (to) 
go; to be, help me (to) do this; I saw him (to) drown; to hinder; 
to follow; &c. 

Exercise 

Tell the mode of the rorbs. 

1. I can discern your meaning. 

2. He asserts his authority. 

3. If he be false, then none are true. 

4. Qive me a moment to think. 

5. Your will must bend. 

6. I will not let thee go unless thou bless me. 

7. Thewinds are howling. 

8. Have pity. Lord. 

9. Be true to thyself. 

10. You might have been mistaken. 

LESSON XIV. 

TENSE. 

Tense means time. There are six tenses. 

1 Present, 

2. Present Perfect, 

3. Past, 

4. Past Perfect, 

5. Future, 

6. Future Perfect. 

1. Present Tense denotes present time, or time right 
now. 

Examples. — I live here. I am going to school. I teach al- 
gebra. 

2. Present Perfect Tense denotes an action completed 
but connected with the present time. Save and has 
are the signs of this tense. 

Example. — I have been working at this place for a year. 
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3. Past Tense denotes past time. 

Examples.— I saw you yesterday. He gave me notice of it. 
He knew of the accident. 

4. Past Perfect Tense denotes an act is completed be- 
fore some other action finished in past time. Sad is 
the sign of the Past Perfect Tense. 

Example.— I had finished my work before he came. 

5. Future Tense denotes time to come. Shall and 
Will are the signs of the Future Tense. 

Examples. — We will start to-morrow. He shaU accompany 
you when you go. 

6. Future Perfect Tense denotes an action which will 
be completed at or before some future time mentioned. 
Shall have and Will have are the signs of the Future 
Perfect Tense. 

Example. — Before you begin your work, I shall have finished 
mine. 

Signs of the tenses. 
Pres. Perf. PastPer£ Future. Future Perfect. 

Has or have Had. ShaU or will. ShaU have or will have. 

Exercise. 

Give the tens* of the verbs. 

1. He shows a great desire for learning. 

2. He has been working hard all day. 

3. We wiU start in a short while. 

4. He formerly gave me a great deal of trouble. 

5. John will have been studying an hour before it is time for 
him to recite. 

6. He had left before I arrived. 

Using the si^ns of the tenses given above, tell the tense of 
each of the following verbs : 

Has listened; shall go; may see; shaU have brouglti; had taken; was 
seen; will do; might have been; has finished; shall talk. 



LESSON XV. 

PERSON AND NUMBER. 

By the Person and Number of a verb we mean the differ- 
ent forms the verb has, to make it agree with its subject. 
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In the use of the verb " to be, u with the first person pronoun 
we use am (Iam\ with the second person art or are (thou art 
or you are)> and with the third person is {he is). We, there- 
fore, say am is first person, art is second person, are is third 
person, to agree with their subjects. When using thou, st is 
Joined to the verb; as. Thou hast. Thou lovest. Thou hatedst 
sin before the world was formed. In the ancient, or solemn 
style, th or eth is Joined to the third person, singular form, of 
the verb; as, He hath. He knoweih. It doth. 

Infinitives have no person and number, because, as they 
do not affirm action of anything, they never have subjects. 

We usually add S to verbs to indicate singular num- 
ber, and omit it for plural number. 

We say, " The boy plays." Here plays is singular form, 
because its subject is singular number. 

We say, "Boys play . ' ' Here play is plural form , because its 
subject is plural number. 

Exercise. 

Tell the person and number of the verbs from their subjects. 

1. Apples, pears and nuts spoil the voice. 
* 2. Youth will have its pleasures. 

3. You are too timid to succeed. 

4. A wise man sometimes changes his mind. 

5. Thou art the noblest of men. 

6. I know your treachery. 

7. We prefer death to slavery. 

8. He hath brought many captives back to Rome. 

9. You are mistaken. 

10. Countrymen, lend me your ears. 

Exercise. 

Make the necessary corrections in the forms of the verba, 
end tell in what they do not agree with their subjects. 

1. He have gone. 2. We was ready. 3. You is mistaken. 
4. She are my sister. 5. They does not know you. 6. He 
am here. 7. I are sick. 8. They walks too slowly. 9. We 
has everything ready. 10. Thou are a brave man. 11. She 
do not know you. 12. You shows great talent. 13. The 
boys runs fast. 14. He am a good boy 15. I has been in 
error. 16. I walks rapidly. 17. Thou do not falter. 18. Hq 
don't (equal to do not) act honestly. 19. They isn't (equal 
to is not) right. 20. She don't believe yoii, gl. Isn't they 
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too fond of trifles? 22. I does as I please. 23. Thou speaks 
in strange language. 24. Thou did not tell me truly. 25. 
Thou has given thy life for me. 26. We knows your plans. 
27. Thou do not feel my woes as I feels thine. 

COMMON ERRORS. 

/. Do not use the perfect participle of verbs for the 
past tense nor the past tense for the perfect participle. 

Examples. — "Before you come all went well" should be 
"Before youcame," &c. "He done all I told him" should be 
"He did all I told him." 

2. Do not use regular forms with irregular verbs. 

Examples.— "I knowed all about it" should be "I knew all 
about it." "You throwed the stone" should be "You threw 
the stone." "The wind bliwed a gale" should be "The wind 
blew a gale.' 1 

j. Things that are true at all times should be expressed 

in the present tenses 

Examples.— "I have always known that honesty was the 
best policy" should be "that honesty is the best policy." 
"People have believed for many years that the earth was 
round" should be "that the earth is round." 'Our Revolu- 
tionary fathers declared that all men were born free and 
equal" should be "all men are born free and equal." 

4.. When the subject is modified by "each" "every" 
"either" or "neither" the verb should be singular. 

Examples.— "Every sweet strain of the birds remind me of 
home" should be "reminds me of home." "Each boy in this 
country have a chance to rise" should be "has a chance to 
rise." 

5. After verbs expressing desire, hope, fear, intention 
or expectation, the infinitive should be expressed in the 
present tense. 

Examples. — "I intended to have written to you" should be 
"I intended to write to you." "We expected to have arrived 
several days ago" should be "We expected to arrive" &c. 

6. The Subjunctive Mode should be used in expressing 
a wish, a possible future event or a condition implying 

just the contrary. 
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Examples.— "I wish I was as good as you " should be " I 
wish I were" &c. (expressing a wish). "If I was you, I would 
improve " should be " If I were you/' &c. (implying the con- 
trary). " If he fails in this, his ruin is certain" should be 
" If he fail" &c. (possible future event). 

7. Do not use the ancient and the modern forms of 
verbs in the same connection. 

Examples. — "He knoweth we are dust and remembers 
not our sins " should be " He knows we are but dust and 
remembers not our sins." "Thou art the only friend who has 
deserted me " should be " Thou art the only friend who hath 
deserted me," or " You are the only friend who has deserted 
toe." 

8. A verb with two or more singular subjects con- 
nected by " and" must be plural. - 

But if one of the subjects is affirmative and the other 
negative, the verb agrees with the affirmative subject. 

Examples. — " Time and tide waits for ho man " should be 
" Time and tide wait " &c. 4k Industry and honesty bring, 
contentment" should be "Industry and honesty bring " &c, 
" Industry, and not riches, bring happiness " should be 
" Industry, and not riches, brings happiness." 

p. A verb with two singular subjects connected by 
" or' 1 or " nor " should be singular. 

Examples — " Neither Mary nor John were to blame " 
should be "was to blame." "Either John or your brother are 
guilty" should be "w guilty." "Neither poverty nor wealth 
have charms for me" should be "has charms for me." 

10. When the subject is plural in form, but singular 
in meaning, the verb should be singular. 

Examples.—" Five dollars is too much to pay," is cor- 
rect. " Horses is a noun," is correct. " Politics ruins many 
a man," is correct. 

11. When a verb has two subjects of different per- 
sons connected by " or" or " nor" it agrees with the one 
nearest to it. 

Examples. — " Neither you nor I are to blame" should be 
''Neither you nor I am to blame." " Either you or he have 
done this " should be "Either you or he has done this." 
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12. Do not use " can" for "may" or "shall" for 

"will" and vice versa. 

Can denotes ability; may denotes permission, desire or possibil- 
ity; as " May I go with you?" not " Can I go with you?" 
if 4t Have I permission to go wilh you ?" is meant. "Can I 
not do the work without any assistance?" means "Have I 
not the ability to do the work without assistance?" 

WiU in the first person is the sign of determination. Shall in 
the first person is the sign of futurity. Willln the second and 
third persons denotes futurity. Shall in the second and 
third persons denotes determination, duty or obligation. 

Examples. — I toill certainly keep my word in the matter 
(determination^.. I shall see you on your return (futurity). 
You will decide to remain with us, I hope (futurity). He 
shall obey me (determination). He will be gone all the 
summer (futurity). 

Exercise. 

Correct and give reasons. 

1. Mary and hersister is going. 2. No person in ourfamily 
are fond of rough nports. 3. There stand one of our great- 
est men. 4. He have mastered the language. 5. I was 
taught to believe that the love of money was the root of 
all evil. 6. The wind blowed furiously. 7. Either loss or 
gain are alike immaterial to me. 8. Not one of these per- 
sons are competent to give an opinion. 9. You and I am 
all right. 10. He that liveth till all are weary of him lives too 
long. 11. He dove to the bottom of the stream. 12. Yes, 
I done that. 13. He hast came on important business. 
14. I knowed you before you come. 15. His perseveracne 
have overcame all difficulties. 16. The river has overflown 
its banks. 17. He seen you do it. 18. He had went before 
I come in. 19. Neither you nor I sees things just right. 

20. He that finds wisdom hath found a great treasure. 

21. You should have took more pains 22. I had hoped 
to have been with you before this. 23. The horse drawed 
1 he wagon all right. 24. I heared you call me. 25. The 
pirates have sank the vessel. 26 I have done finished all 
required of me. 27. The cold has friz everything. 28. He 
throwed me a bright glance. 29. 1 expected to have joined 
his party. 30. I have wrote all I know. 31. He done it 
as well as I could. 32. He knowed it was wrong when he 
done it 33. Neither one of the boys were to blame. 
34. How I wish I was rich. 35. He that keepeth God for 
a friend loses nothing. 36. Neither he nor I has spoken. 
37 Every person are expected to do his duty. 38. Some 
one has driv the horse too fast. 39. School has began. 
40. Each thought represent a portion of one's character. 
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41. They, like this man, is afraid to venture 42. Wecatch- 
ed his meaning very quickly. 43. Every man have his weak- 
ness. 44. This coat costed me $15. 45. The man was 
drownded in the river. 46. The prettiest one of these flowers 
have faded. 47. The enemy attackted us at daylight. 48. 
He dumb to the top of the hill. 49. He, and not you, are 
to blame. 50. I have done finished my work. 51. Can I 
have the pleasure of going with you? 52. She will not 
pursue such a line of conduct if I can prevent it. 

MODEL FOR PARSING VERBS. 

I am certain that success will crown his efforts. 



Will Crown. 

Irregular Neuter Verb. Regular Transitive Verb. 

Principal Parts, Principal Parts, 

Am, was, been. Crown, crowned, crowned. 

Has no Voice. Active Voice. 

(Neuter verbs have no Voice.) Indicative Mode. 

Indicative Mode. Future Tense. 

Present Tense. Third Person. 

First Person. Singular Number, 

lingular Number, Agrees with subject success. 

Agrees with subject J. 

ORDER OF PARSING VERBS. 

Class. 

Principal Parts. 

Voice. 

Mode. 

Tense. 

Person and Number and Why. 



LESSON XVI. 

ADVERBS. 

An Adverb is a word expressing time, place, cause, 
manner or degree. 

Examples.— We will go presently (time). He lives there 
(place). Why do you weep? (cause). He walks slowly (man- 
ner). I am wry tired (degree). 
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Adverbs of Time answer the question When ? 

Adverbs of Place answer the questions Where? 
Whence? 

Adverbs of Cause answer the question Why? 

Adverbs Of Mariner answer the question How? 

Adverbs Of Degree answer the questions How 
much? How little? 

COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

Many adverbs, like adjectives, can be compared. They 
have the same degrees of comparison, the Positive, the 
Comparative, the /Superlative. 

The degrees of Comparison are formed in the same man- 
ner as with adjectives, adding er or more to the Positive 
to form the Comparative, and est or most to the Positive to 
form the Superlative. 

In Descending Comparison, less is added to the Positive 
to form the Comparative, and least to form the superlative. 

SOME ADVERBS COMPARED. 

Positive- Comparative. Superlatire. 

Well. Better. Best. 

111. Worse. Worst. 

Badly. Worse. Worst. 

Rapidly. More rapidly. Most rapidly. 

Wisely. Less or more wisely. Least or most wisely. 

Fast. Faster. Fastest. 

Soon. - Sooner. Soonest. 

Much. More. Most. 

Distinctly. Less or more distinctly. Least or most distinctly. 

COMMON ERRORS. 

/. Never use two negative words to express one nega- 
tive idea. 

1. A negative idea is one which implies a denial. The 
principal words used to express denial are no, not, never, nor, 
none, nothing, nobody, &c. 
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Examples.—*' I don't never expect to see him again" 
should be "I expect never to see him again." 

» 2 When two negative words are used, it is usually better 
to drop the first one. 

Examples.—" They don't think she will never recover " 
should be '" They think she will never recover." " I don't 
know nothing about it" should be "I know nothing about 
it." 

3. But, hardly and scarcely very often have a negative 
sense. 

Examples. — "I did Twrtseehim but once" should be "1 
saw him but once." " I have nut hardly had a chance to see 
you " should be " I have hardly had a chance to see you." 

2. Be careful not to use adjectives for adverbs. 

Examples. — " I &m tolerable well" should be "I am tofer- 
ably well." " He does everything good" should be " He does 
everything weU." 

Exercise. 

Correct and give reasons. 

1. He walks too slow for me. 2. Neither time nor 
space nor nothing else shall separate us. 3. You did not 
speak quick enough. 4. Some people never do nothing 
worth talking about. 5. 1 did not call but twice. 6. I 
value your services higher than you think. 7. That is 
easier said than done. 8. You have done your work 
good. 9. She was near exhausted. 10. This is an exceed- 
ing good opportunity. 11. He thinks more faster than I 
do 12 She cannot deny nothing you have said. 13. You 
do not talk distinct. 14. People who are so terrible poor 
must be miserable 15. She is dreadful conceited. 16. We 
had an unusual good time. 17. He writes so rapid I can 
scarce keep up with him. 18. He has acted very bad in 
this matter. 19. We have had an uncommon hard win- 
ter. 20. I have not but a few minutes to stay. 21. Step 
soft and talk quiet. 22. I shall not never confide in you 
again. 23. Don't say nothing to nobody about this. 
24. Talk up brisk. 25. I didn't do nothing to be punished 
for. 26. He has a remarkable fine ear for music. 27. He 
isn't doing much I don't think 28. He has not never the 
power tc express himself well. 29. You are in a fearful 
bad condition. 30. Don't never distress yourself about 
me. 31. She sings ever so sweet. 32 I have not had no 
experience in that line. 33. I don't think nobody can com- 
pare with you. 34. Don't never tell nobody about this. 
35. Eat and drink free of all that is set before you. 36. He 
does not hardly ever take any notice of me. 
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MODEL FOR PARSING ADVERBS. 
He regrets much that he has not done better. 

Much. Better. 

Adverb of Degree. Advert? of Manner. 

Comparison. Comparison. 

P. Much. P. Well. 

C. More. C. Better. 

S. Most. S. Best. 

Positive Degree. Comparative Degree. 

Modifies regrets. Modifies has done. 

ORDER OF PARSING ADVERBS. 

Class. 

Comparison. 
Degree of Comparison. 
Word Modified. 



LESSON XVII. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

A Preposition shows the relation between its object and 
some other word to which it joins the object. 

LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL PREPOSITIONS. 



—I live at home. By. — He lives by his labor. 

" —We walked about the From. — Accept this from me. 



About. 



streets. For. — This is for you. 

Above. — The sky is above us. In. — Hc _* s m danger. 
Ac 



i. — He lives across the Into. — Come into the room, 

street. pfc - " 1 spoke of you. 

Around. — He ran around the On. — We sat on a rock, 

corner. Through. — We walked through 

Before.— He left before day- the fields, 

break. To.— She came to me. 

Beside. — He sat beside me. Under. — The ball is under the 

But (meaning except). — All but house, 

bim are here. Unto. — Give thanks unto God. 

Beneath. — The river ran be- Upon. — His blood be upon you. 

neath us. "with* — He came with us. 

BE CAREFUL TO USE THE PROPER PREPOSITIONS. 

Adhere to. Angry with a person, at a 

Accuse of a crime, by a thing. 

person. Attend to (to heed), upon (to 

Acquit of. serve.) 

Adverse to. Agreeable to. 
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Bestow upon. Disappointed of what we 

Correspond with (by letter). do not get. 

Correspond to similar. Eager in. 

Die of a disease, by vio- Entertain by a person, wUh. 

lence. a thing. 

Different /ram. Free from. 

Difference with a person. Frightened at. 

Difference between things. Need of 

Disappointed in what falls Notice of. 

below our expectations. Profit by. 

Prejudice against. 
Exercise. 

Point out the prepositions and tell between what words they 
•how relation. 

1. She lives in London. 

2. We plodded along the road. 

3. No better man lives in the world. 

4. Come and sit beside me. 

5. We sailed across the bay. 

6. Do your duty without fear. 

7. He has sailed around the globe. 

8. The reef extended far under the water. 

9. Do not turn with anger upon your friend. 
10. I trust nobody but you. v 

COMMON ERRORS. 
/. Do not use unnecessary prepositions. 

Examples.—" I study for to learn" should be " I study to 
learn." " Where are you living at!" should be " Where are 
you living?" "Take your books from off of the table" 
should be "Take your books off the table." " Where have 
you been to ?" should be " Where have you been ?" 

2. Do not end a sentence with a preposition. 

Note. — Some writers think this caution unnecessary ; but the usual 
effect is to weaken the sentence, and it should be avoided. 

Example.— "Whom are you looking/arf" should be "For 
whom are you looking?" 

Exercise. 

Correct and gire reasons. 

1. I am not averse from that proposition. 2. He is free of 
many vices. 3. I was disappointed in getting the money. 
4. My opinions are very different to yours. 5. He comes 
only for to bring misery. 6. I am at last rid from his pres- 
ence. 7. The boy who I am speaking of will be sure to 
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suit. 8. I have great need for patience. 9. The hunters 
were eager about the pursuit of the deer. 10. I adhere 
strictly with my first views. 11. Whom are you laughing 
at ? 12. I was much frightened by what I saw. 13. If 
agreeable with you, I shall proceed. 14. He boasts about 
his success. 15. I am very angry about what you said. 16. 
The house I lived in was burned. 17. Where did you see 
him at? 18. Whom did you buy that book for? 19. One 
may greatly profit with his past errors. 20. I have the 
greatest prejudices for such customs. 21, Where are you 
living at now ? 22. I am going to home. 23. I love for to 
see him get provoked. 24. His words were different to 
what I expected. 25. I came for to take you home. 26. 
Take your feet off of my dress. 27 He was saved from out 
of great danger. 28. Where are you going to ? 

MODEL FOR PARSING PREPOSITIONS. 
He lives with his friend. 
With. 

Preposition 
Show the relation 
between lives and friend. 



LESSON XVIII. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions join words, sentences and parts of sentences. 

Mary went. I went. We can combine these sentences into 
one and say, "Mary and /went." 

I shall leave. I do this because I desire to do so. We can com- 
bine these two statements into " I shall leave because I de- 
sire to do so." 

The principal conjunctions are and, but, or, nor, yet, although, 
because, if, for, lest, whether, unless, that, though, since, «w v 

CLASSES OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

There are two classes of conjunctions: 

1. Coordinate Conjunctions join elements of equal rank; 
as, two independent sentences or two words or two 
phrases, &c. 
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The principal coordinate conjunctions are and, but, or, nor. 

Examples.— Mary and John went (joins words). In life 
or in death (joins phrases). He came, but I left (joins 
sentences). 

2. Subordinate Conjunctions join elements that an/ 

not of equal rank; as, independent and dependent clauses. 
Example.— I will go, if you will accompany me. 
Exercise. 

Point out the conjunctions and tell what -they connect. 

1. He and I are good friends. 

2. Neither you nor I can accomplish this. 

3. The wicked seem to flourish, but they aresoon destroyed- 

4. I will not leave, lest I miss seeing him. 

5. People cannot succeed, unless they are industrious. 

6. He has failed in life, yet he bears up bravely. 

7. I see that you are determined to oppose me. 

8. He went, for duty called. 

9. He was either a very good man or a great hypocrite. 

COMMON ERRORS. 

/. " Neither" should always be followed by "nor"; 
"either," by "or"; "else." "other," "otherwise" 
"rather" by "than" or, if something additional is 
meant, "besides" or "but" may be used. 

Examples.— He is no other than my best friend. Shall I be 
allowed to love none else but you-? He is neither good nor 
brave. It is either life or death with him. 

2. "Not only— but also ""neither— nor" and"either— 
or" should be followed by the same parts of speech. 

Examples.— He not only gave me food, but also sympathy" 
should be " He gave me not only food, but also sympathy.* 1 
" He not only plays in correct time, but with good taste 19 should 
be "He plays not only in correct time, but with good taste." 
"He neither gives his time nor his money" should be "He gives 
neither his time nor his money." 

j. Do not use "as" "as how" or "but that" for "that: 1 

Examples.—" I do not know as I shall go " should be " I 
do not know that I shall go." " He does not deny but that he 
is guilty " should be " He does not deny that he is guilty." 
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Correct and give rnioai, 

1. We do not doubt but that your intentions are good. 

2. Neither riches or poverty shall move me. 

3. I cannot give you either encouragement nor good 
wishes. 

4. She not only sings correctly, but also sweetly. 

5. Our visitor was no other but our old friend. 

6. I cannot say now as I shall be ready. 

7. I cannot help knowing but that you are to blame. 

8. He sent me word as how he would attend to the matter. 

MODEL FOR PARSING CONJUNCTIONS. 
The seasons come and go. 



Coordinate Conjunction. 
Connects come and go. 



LESSON XIX. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

Inteijeotion8 are words used independently, to express 
sudden or strong emotion. 

The principal interjections are ah! oh! 0! alas! hurrah! 
huezah! bravo! hist! hallo! lo! ahoy! ha! 

MODEL FOR PARSING INTERJECTIONS. 
Alas! all hope is gone. 

Alas! 
Interjection. 
Used Independently. 



LESSON XX. 

WORDS USED AS DIFFERENT PARTS OF SPEECE 

The classification of a word as a Part of Speech is 
determined by its use. Many words become different 
parts of speech by being differently used. 
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Noun* and Verbs.— He gave me a cut with the knife. — Noun. 

He has cut his finger. — Verb. 
Give short sentences, using as both nouns and verbs 
sound, skates, drop, face, pity, ride, fall, fast. 
Prepositions and Adverbs. — He passed by. — Adverb. 

He came by the road.— Preposition. 
. Use as prepositions and adverbs around, before, aboard, 
below, above, along, behind, beyond, within. 
Nouns and Adjectives. — The good are happy —Noun. 
He is a good ma,n.~-Adjective. 
Use as nouns and adjectives wicked, few, these, former, gentle, 
many, some, beautiful, right, meadow, house, forest, rain, wheat. 

Exercise. 
Tell the parts of speech of the italicized words. 

1. Do not cross the child. 

2. He made a cross of wood. 

3. Use your talents well. 

4. The use of stimulants is injurious* 

5. All save him perished. 

6. Save the child. 

7. That man is guilty. 

8. The man that you saw is my uncle. 

9. Yonder mountain is very high. 

10. "Who goes yonderl 

11. You are better than I. 

12. I will try to better your condition. 



LESSON XXI. 
SIMPLE, COMPLEX AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

A Simple Sentence consists of a single proposition, 
which contains but one subject and one predicate. 

It may have an indefinite number of words and phrases, 
but no clauses. 

Examples. — Virtue is the road to happiness. Why do all bright 
things fade so quickly f How I long for home! 

Any of the elements of a simple sentence may be compound, 
that is, having several coordinate terms joined by conjunc- 
tions; as, The boys and girls are playing. Children dance, 
laugh, sing and play. 
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WORDS AND PHRASES USED AS MODIFIERS. 

A phrase consists of a collection of words', containing 
neither subject nor predicate and making no sense when 
alone. 

Examples.— I live in that house. We go to school. Men of 
thought are needed. 

Single Wards and Phrases may be— 

1. Adjective Modifiers, modifying a noun or pronoun. 

J2xampl.es. — Jocund day lias appeared. A storm of 
applause followed. This is the time to do your duty. 

2. Adverbial Modifiers, denoting time, place, cause, 
manner or degree. 

Examples. — Make haste slowly. I often go there. I come to 
bid you welcome. Bread should be made of unbolted flour. 

' 3. Otyeotive Modifiers, answering the questions, whomf 
or what? 

Examples.— Our forests yield timber. I like to study. 

4. Appositlve Modifiers, denoting the same person or 
thing as some other word. 

Examples.— Our best lawyer, Mr. Smith, has left us. 
Sorrow, our sternest teacher, is often our best friend. The law 
to love, comes from God. 

Exercise. 

Tell what binds of elements the italicised words and phrases 
are, and give the snltfeets and predicates in the following; 
simple sentences. 

1. One drunkard is the father of another. 

2. The foldings of the brain resemble the meat of an 
English walnut. 

3. Night stretches her leaden sceptre o'er a slumbering world. 

4. Opium is smoked throughout the East. 

5. His command, to clear the way, was obeyed. 

6. We are indebted to the Greeks and Romans for much of 
our knowledge of astronomy. 

7. The use of tobacco retards the development of mind 
and body. 

8. He tried to catch a faint echo. 

. 9. The sun is the central orb of our solar system. 
10. He died to save you. 
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STATEMENTS COMBINED INTO SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

Combine the statements in each of the following groups into 
one simple sentence, having only one subject and one predicate, 
and make the other statements apposithre, adjective, objective 
or adverbial phrases. 

Example.— Mahomet was the founder of the Mohammedan 
religion. He was born at Mecca. Mecca is a city of 
Arabia. He was born in the year 571 A. D. 

Combined. — Mahomet, the founder of the Mohammedan 
religion, was born in the year 571 A. D., at Mecca, a city of 
Arabia. 

1. The army of the first crusaders was reduced by famine. 
It was reduced by the sword and by pestilence. They had 
only about 60,000 men. This was their number on their 
arrival at Jerusalem. 

2. Wickliffe was imprisoned as a heretic. He was an 
English reformer. He is often called u The Morning Star of 
the Reformation." He was imprisoned for translating the 
whole of the Bible into English for the common people. 

3. Marie Stuart is commonly called "Queen of the Scots." 
She was the daughter of James V. She became heiress to 
the throne at the age of eight days. 

4. John Oberlin was a celebrated philanthropist. He 
labored unceasingly to relieve the poor. He did this for fifty- 
nine years. He created industry and happiness everywhere. 

5. Sir Isaac Newton was never married. He, perhaps, 
never had time to think of it. He was constantly immersed 
in the deepest studies. 



LESSON XXII. 

THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

A Complex Sentenoe consists of one principal proposition, 
some part of which is modified by one or more clauses. 

Examples. — I will go when I please. I know that you 
are wrong. 

1. The Principal Proposition is the independent part of 
the sentence, which makes sense when standing alone. 

• Example.— He gave me advice, which I heeded. 
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2. A Subordinate ClaU86 is a group of words containing 
a subject and a predicate, but not making complete sense 
when standing alone. 

Example. — Flowers will bloom when spring comes. 

Subordinate Clauses are usually introduced by (1) The 
Relative Pronouns who, whose, whom, that, which, or 
by (2) The Conjunctive Adverbs when, where, why, or 
by (3) The Subordinate Conjunctions if, because, 
than, though, until, as, dtc. 

Examples. — 1. I saw the boy who was killed. 2. I will come 
when you call me. 3. I will go, if you desire it. 

CLAUSES USED AS MODIFIERS. 

Clauses used as modifiers may be— 

1. Adjective Modifiers. 

Examples. — The man who perseveres will succeed. The place 
where he lies buried is unknown. This is the time when all things 
smile. 

2. Adverbial Modifiers. 

Examples.— He speaks as he has been told. If wishes were 
horses, beggars might ride. I will go where I please. 

3. Otyeotive Modifiers. 

Examples.— I will Bee that you obey me. I know where you 
are going. 

4. Appositive Modifiers. 

Examples.— All took up the shout, " Long live the Kingl" 
The law of nature, that water seeks its own level, is well known. 

CLAUSES MAY ALSO BE USED AS 

1. Subjeots. 

Example. — "How is bread madeV was next asked. 

2. Predicates. 

Example. — The important question of the day was who 
was wise enough to govern the people. 

Subject clauses, Predicate clauses and Object 
clauses are called Substantive clauses, because they take 
the place of nouns. 
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EXERCISB. 

Identify the classes of clauses in the following. 

1. The voice of free grace cries, "Escape to yon 
mountain I" 

2. He who surpasses or subdues mankind must look down 
on the hate of all below. 

3. When thought is coined in words, we know its worth. 

4. Love is a ladder, on which we climb to God. 

5. Pay out no moment of time, unless its worth is received 
in value. 

6. When honor is lost, all is lost. 

7. I fondly ask, " Doth God demand day labor? " 

8. "The darkness falls from the wing of night, as afeather 
is wafted downward by an eagle in its flight." 

9. He did not comply with my wish that he should give 
up his former associations. 

10. Speak, that thy servant may learn wisdom. 

11. That you dislike me, is very evident. 

12 My greatest desire is that my life may be helpful to 
others. 

COMBINING STATEMENTS INTO COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

Combine each of the following groups of statements 
into one complex sentence. 

Example.— The father was surprised and enraptured. 
He forgot where he was. He forgot the character he was 
filling. Tears of ecstasy rained down his cheeks. He had 
neither the power nor the inclination to stop them. 

Combined.— The father was so surprised and enraptured 
that, forgetting where he was and the character he was fill- 
ing, tears of ecstasy rained down his cheeks, without his 
having either the power or the inclination to stop them. 

1. The sun had just risen. The enemy advanced to the 
charge. They advanced with loud shouts. 

2. The Russians advanced in pursuit of the French army. 
They were joined by the Prussians and Austrians. The 
Prussians and Austrians burned for revenge on Napoleon. 

3. The nations of Europe were assembled in general 
congress. This was at Vienna. Napoleon was dissatisfied 
with his position at Elba. He made an effort at this time 
to regain the throne of France. 

4. The French made a furious assault upon the Prussians. 
The Prussians retreated. They left fifteen thousand of their 
number. These were left dead or wounded on the battle- 
field. 

5. Much of Hannah Mo re's life was spent in London. Here 
she moved in the most highly cultured circles. She 
associated with the best literary minds of the day. 
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LESSON XXIII. 

THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

A Compound Sentenoe consists of two or more 
independent members, joined by coordinate conjunctions. 

The conjunctions are sometimes omitted. Those most 
frequently used are and, but, or, nor. 

Examples.— We listened, but all was still. I know you, 
and, therefore, I trus+, you. You must leave the place or 
your life will be the forfeit He exonerated himself fully, 
nor did anyone dare to accuse him again. 

Each member of a compound sentence may be a complex 
sentence; as, " I stood for a time, trying to pierce the dark- 
ness which enveloped everything in its cloud of blackness ; 
and gradually the speck of distant light, which had been 
my guiding star, advanced toward me." 

Exercise. 
Name the members and give the suhjeot and predicate 
of each. 

1. I dislike him, yet he has a strange attraction for me. 

2. You must clear this blot from your name, or you stand 
indicted as a traitor. 

3. He will not take up the project himself, nor will he 
allow anyone else to do so. 

4. Office confers no honor upon a man who is worthy of 
it, and it will disgrace every man who is not. 

5. When Louis XIV. danced in public, and stalked across 
the scene, rolling his eyes and turning out his toes, it was 
thought the most sublime spectacle on earth; and all the 
gentlemen of France then walked with a strut, stuck out 
their elbows, and tied themselves in at the waist. 

STATEMENTS COMBINED INTO COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

Combine each of the following groups of statements into one 
oompound sentenoe. 

Example.— William Penn was a man of great abilities. 
He had great mildness of disposition. He was given to 
extensive charity. He lacked the vanity of greatness. He 
was void of desire for ambition. 

Combined.— William Penn, a man of great abilities and 
great mildness of disposition, was given to extensive 
charity; but be lacked the vanity of greatness, and was 
void of desire for ambition. 
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1. Raleigh's plan to colonize North America did not 
succeed. He engaged as captain in the wars of Ireland. 
He became a commissioner for the government of Munster. 

2. England attained a high state of prosperity. This 
was under Queen Elizabeth. It rose to a level with the 
first states of Europe. It had formerly been a secondary 
kingdom. 

3. Marie Stuart escaped from the place of her confinement. 
She raised an army. She was defeated. She fled to 
England to implore the protection of Elizabeth. All her 
efforts proved to be in vain. She was beheaded. It 
occurred in the castle of Fotheringay. It was done on 
the charge of conspiracy against the life of Elizabeth. 

4. Demosthenes' ability as an orator raised him to the 
head of the government. This was at Athens. Hiseloquence 
carried all before him. It was more dreaded than the 
fleets and arms of the enemy. 

5. The friends of Socrates tried to persuade him to escape. 
This was when he was condemned to drink the cup of 
poison. He rejected the proposal. He resolved to submit 
himself to the decree of the law. 

6. Charlotte Corday was a young French girl. She had 
determined to assassinate the cruel Marat. It was because 
he had murdered and had branded as a traitor her lover. 
She obtained admittance to him by writing a letter. In 
this letter she informed him she had a secret of importance 
to disclose to him. While the tyrant was engaged in 
conversation with her, she stabbed him to the heart. He fell 
dead at her feet. 

Exercise 
Identify the kinds of sentences. Wh en complex, give the 
principal and subordinate clauses. When compound, name 
the different members. Give all the subjects and predicates. 
1. Herschel discovered six moons attending the planet 
Uranus, but we know very little concerning them. 2. He 
that hath no ill fortune is cloyed with good. 3. Good name 
in man or woman is the immediate jewel of the soul. 4. 
During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, ladies wore the farthin- 
gale and stiff, high ruff. 5. A wise man sometimes changes 
his mind, but a fool never does 6. A bushel of March dust 
is worth a king's ransom. 7. He liveth long that liveth 
well. 8. Love asks faith, and faith asks firmness. 9. The 
truest jests sound worse in guilty ears. 10. When we have 
frold, we are in fear; when we have none, we are ih misery 
11. Health without money is half a sickness. 12. Where 
ignorance is bliss, it is folly to be wise. 13. When danger 
is past, God is often forgotten. 14 Death keeps no calendar. 
15. Wise men learn by others' mistakes; fools learn by 
their own. 16. Youth and white paper take any impression. 
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QUESTIONS. 

"The drawbridge dropped with a surly clang, 
And through the dark arch a charger sprang; 
Bearing Sir Launfal, the gallant knight, < 

In his gilded mail, that flamed so bright." 

First Line. — What kind of an element is with a surly clang f 
drawbridge? the? surly? Compare surly. What tense is 
dropped? 

Second Line —What kind of an element is through the dark 
arch ? Give the principal parts of sprang. In what case 
is charger ? Compare dark. 

Third Line.— What does bearing Sir Launfal modify ? What 
word is in apposition with tiir Launfal ? What kind of an 
element is gallant ? Compare it. 

Fourth Line. — What does in his gilded mail modify ? What 
kind of an element is it? Is that flamed so bright a phrase or 
a clause? What kind of an elements so ? gikted? 



LESSON XXIV. 

CONVERSION OF ELEMENTS. 

L Change ike italicised words into phrases . 

Example.— Important matters detained me. Matters of 
importance detained me. 

1. Many energetic men do not prosper. 

2. He is a wealthy man. 

3. Many valuable lessons may be learned by observation. 

4. Brave men are needed. 

5. The author's books are his life-blood 

6. Wise words are the fool's abomination. 

II. Change the italicised words and phrases into clauses. 

Example. — Without repentance , all men are lost. Unless they 
repent, all men are lost. 

1. With patience you may prosper. 

52. The heart being right, the actions will be noble. 

3. I confess myself to be the sole cause of the trouble. 

4. Many persons believe the stars to be inhabited. 

5. On my return, I will settle the matter. 

6. The way being open, we entered.. 
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7. People living in glass houses should not throw stones. 

8. His ignorance cannot be doubted. 

9. The man with an honest heart always acts uprightly. 

10. The winds hating abated, the vessel was ready to sail. 

1 1 . They deemed the crusades to be the way to Heaven. 

12 With his brightness of mind, you might accomplish any- 
thing. 
13. He is working hard to win his way to honor and to wealth. 

III. Change the italicized olauses and members into words 
or phrases. 

Examples. — It is a dangerous thing when we imitate the vices 
of others. It is a dangerous thing to imitate the vices of others. 
The winter has passed, and the soft winds bring the buds to life. 
The winter having passed, the soft winds bring the buds to life. 

1. I si i all be glad when I hear of your safe arrival. 2. She 
regrets that she has accomplished so little. 3. White garments reflect 
the ray/t of the sun, and they are cooler in summer. 4 A man 
wlio possesses great capacities should show himself great. 5. Passion 
is a sort of fever if i the mind and it leaves us weak from its 
resistless force. 6. If you would have vigorous health, which is a 
perpetual spring of youth, use temperance. 7. That we should over- 
come evil with good, is a divine command. 8. I cannot tell why 
it is that you avoid me. 9. Before you begin the battle of life, gird 
yourself with the gospel armor. 10. He listens only that he 
may learn to contradict others. 11. After life's fitful fever is over, he 
rests well. 12. He is so foolish that he never sees his own errors 
13. If we contemplate Tim character from all sides, we shall see many 
good qualities. 14. The monarch of Peru found tliat the ruling 
passion of the Spaniards was greed for gold., and he offered for his 
release a room filled with gold. 15 Joan of Arc, who was a 
brave French girl, led the armies of France against the English. 
16. I supposed that he was willing to give up to me: 17. I know 
that Tie is an honest man. 18. The sailors became alarmed, 
wlten they saw the needle, of the compass vary from its direct course. 
19. Cortez was very desirous that Tie should have in his power 
Montezuma, who was the Mexican emperor. 20. William Pitt 
received a legacy of ten thousand pounds, because he had 
defended the laws of his country and had prevented its ruin. 



LESSON XXV. 

PURE ENGLISH AND ITS PROPER USE. 

No writer or speaker can be successful, who has not at 
his command a good vocabulary of accepted words, and 
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who cannot place these words in well-constructed sentences. 
Association with persons of culture and the habit of 
observing and understanding all new words will greatly 
improve one's power of expression. 

The first elements of a good vocabulary are that the 
words shall be pure English and shall be used in 
their correct sense. 

In order that words shall be considered pure English, 
they must have the authority of cultivated speakers and 
writers of the time in which they are used. To attain this, 

Rule i. — Avoid using slang words and low provin- 
cialisms, such as " y tairit" %i hain't" " aint" &c. 

Example*. — " To succeed, a man must get a move on him '* 
should be " To succeed, a man must be energetic." "He hain't 
anything worth speaking of" should be "He has nothing 
Worth speaking of." "1 ain't sure this is right" should be 
"Ifl« not sure this is right. " "'Tain't right to deceive*' 
should be %i It is not right to deceive'' "lam stuck on her 
appearance" should be " I like her appearance very much. " 

Rule 2. — Avoid using words that are going out of use 
and words from foreign languages. 

Examples. — 1. " His reputation as a talkist has preceded 
him' 7 should be "as a conversationalist." 2. "Quoth he, 
' Time is money ' " should be " Maid he," &c. 3. " He stands 
uncertain betwixt two courses" should be " between two 
courses." 4. '• She was dressed a la mode" should be "was 
dressed fashionably " 5. "His sangfroid under these circum- 
stances was wonderful" should be 4 ' His coolness." 0. ,4 He is 
a man of distingue appearance" should be "distinguished 
appearance." 7 "This painting is the chefd'ceuvre of one of 
our greatest masters" should be "is the masterpiece," &c. 

WORDS FREQUENTLY USED INCORRECTLY. 

The following words are most frequently used in an 
incorrect sense : 

1. Like for As.— Use like when "to" can be correctly 
supplied after it, and there is a comparison of things. 
Use as when a comparison of actions is expressed, as being 
the joining word. "He did like he was told" should be 
"fl8 he. was told." He writes very much like you do" 
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should be "as you do." But "He .looks like (to) a king" 
and " My life is like (to) the sere and yellow leaf," are 
correct. 

2. Respectively for Mespev.i fully. —Respectively 
means relating to each one of several things, taken separately. 
Respectfully means in a respectful manner. "Yours 
respectively" is frequently incorrectly written for "Yours 
respectfully." "He referred to his three opponents 
respectively" is correct. 

3. Except and Without for Unless.— "No man can 
be happy, except he lives an honest life" should be * Unless 
he lives an honest life." "I will not obey without I see 
some reason for it" should be "unless I see some reason for 
it." Except and without must not be used as conjunctions. 

4. Lea/m for Teach.— Learn means to receive instruc- 
tion. Teach means to impart instruction to others. "She 
learned me all I know." "Who learned you to do that?" 
*I have never been learned any better," should be ' 4 She 
taught me all I know." "Who taught you to do that?" 
" I have never been taught any better." 

5. Set for Sit and Vice Versa.— Set means to place, and 
it takes an object. Sit means to assume the position of 
resting, and it does not take an object. " Sit the chair near 
me" should be "Set the chair" &c. He sets thinking of 
old times" shoulcTbe "He sits thinking" &c. Supply the 

correct words in the following: down and rest. He 

aside all opposition. I am — — by the window. The 

words were to music. 

6. Lay for Lie and Vice Versa.— Lie means to recline, 
and takes no object. Principal Parts are lie, lay, lain. 
Lay means to place, and takes an object. Principal Parts 
are lay, laid, laid. " Let-me lay do wn " should be " Let me 
lie down." "Lie }*our head on my shoulder" should be 
"Lay your head," &c. Supply the correct words in the 

following: 1. Go and down. 2. He has there a long 

time. 3. He has the book on the table. 4. I there 

for nearly ar hour. 5. He his hand on my head. 

6. He should have down an hour ago. 
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7. Directly for As soon as.—" Directly he appeared, 
the confusion commenced " should be " As soon as he 
appeared the confusion commenced. " 

8. Such for So.-— Such denotes the quality of the object. 
So denotes quantity or degree. "I know no other man 
who possesses such a few good qualities" should be " who 
possesses so few good qualities." "I have seldom seen 
such alofty mountain" should be " so lofty a mountain." 
" I have never before seen suck a beautiful view " should be 
"seen a view so beautiful" 

9. Reckon and Calculate for Suppose or Expect. 
"I reckon you are right about this " should be "I suppose 
you are right,," &c. "He calculates to do more than any 
one else has done " should be " He expects to do more, " &c. 

10. Try and for Try to.— "Let us try and do some 
good in the world" should be "Let us try to do some good " 
&c. . " We will try and help you " should be "We will try 
to help you." 

11. Expect for* Suppose.— Expect means to look 
forward to something yet to come. " I expect your past 
record influenced him in your favor" should be " I suppose 
your past record " &c. "I expect you had a delightful time 
yesterday" should be " I suppose you had" &c. 

12. Mighty, Dreadfully," Awfully and other 
intensives for Very, Exceedingly Extremely, 
Jbc.—Re is a mighty (very) nice man. She takes a dread- 
fully (exceedingly) long time to do the work. She is an 
awfully (extremely) stylish girl. I am horribly (extremely) 
tired. 

13. Enough for Sufficient.— Enough means wliat 
one desires. Sufficient means what one needs. "You did 
not give me enough time to do the work " should be " You 
did not give me sufficient time " &c. " He gave me money 
enough to pay my debts" should be "He gave me sufficient 
money to pay my debts." 

14. Aggravates for Irritates or Annoys.— Aggra- 
vate means to increase or add to. " The child's disobedience 
aggravatesme" should be "The child's disobedience irritates 
or annoys me." But it is right to say, " His nervousness 
was aggravated by the continued talking" and "The 
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present hard times are greatly aggravated by the monopoly 
of money by the wealthy. " 

15. Illy is never used by goc»d writers or speakers for 
ill or badly. 

16. WhetJier or no for Whether or not.—" I 
cannot say whether I shall go or mo," should be " Whether 
I shall go or not." " Whether you agree or no, I shall 
receive her" should be "Whether you agree or not, I shall 
receive her." 

17. Less for Fewer.— Fezver is used in speaking of 
individuals ; less, in speaking of a mass. "1 have given you 
no less than three warnings" should be " I have given you 
no fetver than three warnings." But " I have less money 
than you have " is correct. 

18. Between for Among and Vice Versa. — Between 
applies to only two. Among applies to more than two. 
"The money was divided between Mary and Lucy/' but 
''among John, Mary, Lucy and William." 

19. Quantity for Number.— Quantity is used in 
speaking of anything in a mass; number, in speaking of 
individuals. " A large quantity of persons objected to the 
law" should be " A large number uf persons " &c. But it 
is correct to say, " A large quantity of meat was shipped." 

20. From whence. From thence and From 
hence, for Whence, Thence and Hence — Whmce 
means from tohere. Thence means from there or from that 
place. Hence means from this place or from here. If from 
is placed before these words, it is equivalent to saying it 
twice. " From whence do you come ?" is equal to " From 
from what place do you come?" "Let us depart hence" 
not "from hence" 

21. It is for There is or There are.— l It is only 
three days before Christmas" should be "There are only 
three days" &c. "If it is anything I do dislike" should be 
" If there is anything " &c. 

22. Above for More than.— "Above five hundred 
persons witnessed it" should be "More than five hundred 
persons witnessed it." 

23. Most for Almost.— "The work is most done" 
should be "almost done." 
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24. Ij ike wise for Also.— Likewise means in like 
manner. Also means in addition to. "I am going, and you 
must go likewise" should be " you must go also. 11 But M I 
shall travel by water, and you must travel likewise" is 
correct. 

25. Badly for Earnestly or Greatly.—" I wish to 
see him very badly 11 should be "I wish very earnestly to 
see him." 

26. Compare With and Compare to. —Things are 
compared with each other to show their relative excellence. 
Things are compared to each other to show some similarity. 
"Let us compare Hannibal with Washington. " But 
"Some one has compared the parks of London to the lungs 
of the human body." 

27. Either and Neither*— These words apply 
properly to only two objects. "Either of the two girls will 
suit me" is right. But " Either ol the five girls " should be 
" Any one of the five girls " &c. 

28. Extra for Unusually.— lt &\* sang extra well" 
should be "She sang unusually well." 

29. Farther and Further.— Farther awayfrom % but 
further on toward. " As he advanced further on his way. 
he realized that he was getting farther from home." 

30. Two first for First *WO.— "Sing the first two 
stanzas" is correct. Two cannot be first. 

31. Gradtutte for Are Graauated*— Students do 
not graduate, but are graduated by their teachers. "She 
was graduated from Vassar College," not **She graduated 
from Yassar College." To graduate, in this sense, means 
to dignify with academical honors or diploma. 

32. Guess for Think or Believe or Suppose.— ' I 

guess you are right " should be " I suppose you are right. " 

33. Sad have for Had.— % Hail I have known that," 
&c. should be " Had I known that," &c. 

34. Lot for A great many or A large amount.. 

" There were a lot of persons opposed to him" should be 
" There were a great many persons, " &e. " He has a lot of 
money" should be "He has a large amount of money" or "c 
great deal of money." 
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35. Party for Person.— "He is a troublesome party 
to deal with" should be " He is a troublesome^er«m" &c. 

36. Raise and -Reared.— Human beings are reared. 
Plants and lower animals are raised. 

37. Some for Somewhat or Slightly.— "She is «wj* 
better to-day " should be ''She is somewhat better to-day.'* 

38. Got. --It is right to use got when we speak of some- 
thing acquired by one's own efforts; as, "He has gotten 
quite a reputation for industry." But " He got sick," 
"I've got something for you," "He got angry," are 
incorrect. " He became sick," " I have something for you," 
" He became angry." 



LESSON XXVI. 

CLEARNESS OF EXPRESSION. 

One of the first requisites of good expression is clear- 
tieSS. A person who can clothe his thoughts in language 
that will express at once his meaning, will always be 
somewhat attractive in speech. 

When a sentence is arranged so that several meanings 
may be applied to it, it is said to be Ambiguous. 
Ambiguity is the most frequent cause of a Tack of clearness. 

In the sentence, "His chief beside the smiling boy fell 
dead," we do not know whether " The chief fell dead beside 
the smiling boy " or "The smiling boy fell dead beside the 
chief" 

Sometimes we fail entirely to discover the meaning of a 
sentence, or the apparent meaning is so ridiculous, we 
know it could not have been the author's thought. In 
sentences "of this kind, the fault is that of Obscurity. 
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RULES FOR CLEARNESS. 
Position of Parts of the Sentenoe. 

Rule i. — Place words, phrases and clauses as near as 

possible to the words to which they belong, so that there 

can be no doubt as to the meaning. 

Example.— " He hoped to see her come out of her affliction, 
which seemed to crush her, with a meek and resigned 
will." With a meek and resigned will should be placed after 
come. 

Exercise. 

Rearrange the sentences with a view to clearness . 

1. I could see that he was intoxicated at a glance. 2. Per- 
sons are requested to see the Superintendent before applying 
for admission into the school, at his office on Main street. 
3. He is thought to be generally a good man. 4. He has 
nearly made a million dollars in his business. 5. I would 
like the congregation to be seated, ns I wish to say a few 
words, before I begin. 6. He asked the man to do the work 
with a broken arm. 7. We were met by the pastor, at the 
entrance of the church, who was to officiate on this occa- 
sion. 8. We expect to leave to-morrow before daybreak, at 
2 o'clock in the morning. 9. I wish to tell you how glad I 
am, before saying good-bye, at your success. 10. He played 
a beautiful piece on the violin, which he had composed. 11. 
I only know this one thing about him. 12. It was their 
victory which ruined them, over the French. 13. We expect 
to attend a meeting in the interest of shortening the hours 
of labor, at 4 o'clock this afternoon. 14 He hath too much 
good, that hath no ill-fortune. 15. He declared his deter- 
mination to stand by us repeatedly. 16. He steals trash 
that steals my purse. 17. We lessen the wants which have 
increased, by lessening our desires. 18 It iH the last straw 
that breaks the camel's back usually. 19. Truth has thorns 
about it as well as a rose. 20. The wicked even hate vice. 
21. Not possession is riches, but use. 22. An enemy cannot 
be hidden in misfortune, formerly believed to be a friend. 
23 I thought of how I had held familiar converse with him 
who had passed to a better world a thousand times. 24. 
There is much more virtue in the world than vice. 
Antecedents of Personal Pronouns. 

R u l e 2 . — Be careful to indicate clearly the antecedents 
of personal pronouns. 
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1. In cases otindirect discourse (not using the exact language 
of the speaker),, this ruay be remedied by changing to 
the direct discourse (using the exact words of the speaker). 

Example. —Mary told her stater she had done well, and 
she knew she was proud of her. Change to, Mary said to 
her sister, " You have done well, and you know I am proud 
of you." 

2. Sometimes the sentence is made clear by -using the 
words "former" and "latter" or by repeating the antece- 
dent, instead of the pronoun. 

Example — " When David came into the presence of Saul, 
he threw a javelin at him " should be "When David came 
into the presence of Saul, the latter threw a javelin at him," 
or "Saul threw a. javelin at him. " 

3. Do not use the personal pronoun in a sentence, until its 
antecedent has been brought in. 

Exxmple.— " When he had finished, the orator gazed over 
the audience." Change to " When the orator had finished, he 
gazed over the audience. " 

Exercise. 

1. He told his pastor that he knew his life-work was 
finished . 

2 The lad cannot leave his father, for, if he should, he 
would surely die. 

3. When all persons learn to treat others fairly, they will 
have their gratitude. 

4. He told his friend his secret of success 

5. Men look with an evil eye on the good of others, and 
think their prosperity protects them 

6. She told her friend there was one thing she knew she 
ought to tell her, and she intended to do so then. 

7. John promised his father he would attend to his 
business better. 

Omission of Necessary Words. 

Rule j. — Do not omit necessary words. 

It is usually tlie artie'e* the, a and an, the relative pronouns and 
the prepositions that are incorrectly omitted. 

Examples. — 1. " The officers of the bank have just elected 
a secretary and treasurer" may mean that one man has 
been elected to fill the two positions. But, if we say "a 
secretary and a treasurer, ,, two men are certainly meant. 

2. " She received congratulations from Mr. Hodge, the 
president and her old friend. " We wish to designate three 
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persons. This may be don^ by saying "from Mr. Hodge, 
from the president and from her old friend." Otherwise, Mr. 
Hodge might be the president and her old friend, when he 
is neither. 

3. " Those who love their enemies, pray for their 
persecutors, bless those that curse them, obey the divine 
command." This should be ** Those who love their 
enemies, who pray for their persecutors, who bless those that 
curse them, obey the divine command." 

Exercise. 

Supply the necessary words. 

1. The papers showed that the secretary and treasurer of 
the organization had been guilty of embezzlement. 

2. They arrested the forger and thief. 

3. She extorted a promise from Mrs. Gray, her sister and 
me. 

4. He that hath not much, but does not covet, desires 
nothing, and is content, is never poor. 

5. To be humble to superiors is a duty ; equals, a courtesy; 
inferiors, nobleness. 

6 Faults often lie not in the object, but the mind. 

LESSON XXVII 

FORCE. 

Force consists in constructing sentences so as to make 
the most vivid and the most lasting impression. It is 
giving the strongest meaning to the sentence. 

RULES FOR FORCE. 
Redundancy and Tautology. 

Rule /. — Avoid redundancy and tautology. 

1. Redundancy is the use of unnecessary words in expressing 
an idea. 

Example.— "I will surely recompense him back again for all 
the trouble which lie has taken for me" should be "I will 
recompense him for all his trouble for me." 

One of the most common sources of redundancy is the use 
of intensive adjectives and adverbs, such as wonderfully, 
ndescribaUy, terribly, magnificently, mighty 
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" His extremely interesting address was heard with the most 
undivided attention by a magnificently large audience "should 
be"Hio interesting address was heard with undivided 
attention by a large audience." 

2. Tautology is the repetition of an idea in different words. 

Examples. — "There appeared a royal messenger sent by the 
king" should be "There appeared a royal messenger" or 
"There appeared a messenger sent by the king." " In the park 
was an equestrian statue of Washington on a horse" should 
be " an equestrian statue of Washington "or " a statue of 
Washington on a horse" 

Exercise. 

Correct the following and give reasons. 

1. Raise your head up. 

2. You have asked the question once, but I would like to 
have it repeated over again. 

3. His descent from the sublime down to the ridiculous 
was much enjoyed. 

4 As I previously remarked before, you are wrong. 

5 He did the work correctly, just as it should have been 
done. 

6 The large hall was entirely filled with a vast audience. 

7. Do not sit down, but stand up. 

8. Hfs contemporaries, who lived at the same time with 
him, were envious of his advancement. 

9. In my walks 1 was often met by another pedestrian 
foot -traveler. 

10. He retrogrades backward in his morals. 

1 1. Self defence is the universal instinct of all men. 

12. Let us strive to advance forward toward perfection. 

13. He wanders over the plains of history, and from thence 
soars above with an upward, flighton the wings of oratory. 

14. He is a new beginner in this department. 

15. Let us follow after the good example of our friend. 

Ending a Sentence Weakly. 

The mind naturally dwells on t\w last part of a sentence, 
and retains the impression given*by it. It is, therefore, 
highly necessary that sentences should end with important 
words. 

Rule 2. — Avoid ending a sentence with any weak-sound- 
ing expression. 

Examples.—" I try to do what is right generally" should 
be " I generally try to do what is right." " I jrive my secret 
thoughto to others very seldom " should be "I very seldom 
give my secret thoughts to others." 
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Exercise. 
Correct. 

1. Whose house are you going to ? 

2. I expect to visit many wonderful places with him. 

3. Why is it that you exercise your highest powers so 
seldom ? 

4. This is a crime I am not guilty of. 

5. They attained a higher growth formerly. 

6. Whom did you travel with? 

7. We laid him down slowly and sadly. 

8. He is very entertaining usually. 

Climax. 

Rule j. — A sentence is strengthened by arranging the 

parts in the order of climax, that is, increasing the 
strength of the sentence toward the close. 

Examples. — "I would suffer, die and bleed for my country " 
would be stronger arranged :< I would suffer \ bleed and die" 
&c. "A word, a #, a tear, will win him to you" would be 
stronger arranged "A tear, a word, a sigh, will win him to 
you." 

Exercise. 

Arrange in order of climax. 

1. We should pray for those who persecute us, love our 
enemies, do good to those who despitefully use us. 

2. You command my talents, my life, my fortune, my 
services. 

3 Misfortune may come, death itself may hover near, 
tempests may lower, storms may break around me, but my 
trust in God shall be unshaken. 

4. Security, peace, joy, happiness, content ment, come from 
a humble mind. 

5. If you would raise others from misery to happiness, if 
you would save them from destruction, if you would do 
good to them, show them the importance of feeding the 
soul-life. 

Splitting Partioles. 

Rule 4.— Do not separate a preposition from its object 
in a sentence. This is called ' * splitting particles. ' * 

Examples.—* 4 I cannot understand your aversion to and 
my strong friendship/^ him " should be " I cannot under- 
stand your aversion to him and my strong friendship for 
him." " He is either employed by or is a partner with Mr. 
Brown" should be %i Ue is either employed by Mr, Brown or 
is his partner,. 
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Exercise. 
Correct. 

1. I can say nothing for or against the proposition. 
2 He departed from and never returned to the place of 
his nativity. 

3. If you would be free from, you must never alio w yourself 
to be tempted by these vices. 

4. You cannot say that you are neither for nor against 
the right. 

Inversion. 

Rule j. — A sentence is usually made stronger by 
inversion, or changing the position of the parts of the 
sentence. 

The usual place for the subject of a sentence is at the 
beginning, and for the predicate, at the end of a sentence. 

The strength of a sentence is of ton increased by having 
the subject and the predicate exchange places, putting the 
subject near the end of the sentence and the predicate near 
the beginning. 

Examples.— " The power of speaking to the eye and heart 
Is great " is more forcible arranged " Great is the power 
of speaking to the eye and heart." "Long days of pain 
succeed to pleasures hour" is stronger arranged "To 
pleasure's hour succeed long days of pain. " 

Exercise. 
Strengthen by inversion. 

1. The silence that followed was deep. 2. The village 
smithy stands under a spreading chestnut tree. 3 Skeletons 
in chains, half buried in the sands, lie in Ocean's wide 
domains. 4. The beautiful, wild chimes rang low at times 
and loud at times in the quaint old Flemish city. 5. The 
still procession now moved to the altar. 6. The live thunder 
leaps far along, from peak to peak, among the rattling 
crags. 7. The sailor's song and cheery smile were gone. 
8. The gates of Hercules lay behind him. 9. Thou drankst 
to the dregs the bitterest cup of men's stupidity. 10. The 
great Azores lay behind him. 11. The plain stretched far 
below them, dazzling with the winter snow. 12. John of 
Brent upstarted at length from his rude couch. 13 The 
noble Douglas sprung forth then, and his daughter hung on 
his neck. 14. The menials drew back in a heap. 15. The 
Abbot stood on the threshold, the holy rood in his hand. 
16 A bugle-call rang far and wide, upward from the dark 
ocean. 17 The fat her passed through that wild throng, 
and reached the royal Bruce at last. 18, The monarch sped 
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onepitying glance. 19. But the terrors of the charging host 
were lost on the British heart. 20. The Dane seems to seek 
vainly for words to speak his new-born love. 

Periodic and Loose Sentences. 

Rule 6. — Periodic sentences are usually more forcible 

than loose sentences. 

A Periodic Sentence is one in which the main thought is 
kept until the close, the dependent parts coming first. 

The Loose Sentence is one in which the main thought is 
put first, 1 he dependent parts following. 

Variety of Structure Necessary.— The loose 
sentence is not necessarily faulty. It is not a good plan to 
deal too largely in either the loose or the periodic sentence. 
As a rule, the use of the periodic sentence tends to strengthen 
the discourse and to keep up the attention of the reader ; 
but, in extended discourse, if carried too far, it is apt to 
produce weariness of the mind. The loose sentence, used 
occasionally, rests the mind and promotes variety, which 
is always pleasing to tbe ear and eye. 

Examples of Pebiodic Sentences. 

Change to loose sentenoes, and notice the loss of strength. 

1. If the clock of the tongue be not set by the dial of the 
heart, it will not go right. • 

2. By remembering that in all disputes men should give 
soft words and hard arguments, thereby striving not so 
much to vex as to convince an enemy, we carry out the beet and 
only rule of true argument. 

3. When a man makes himself the common jester of a 
company, he has just wit enough to be afooL 

4. Because Sertorius was slow in counsel, grave in 
his understanding and quick in execution, he was highly 
commended by Plutarch. 

5. Unless a man has a well-grounded hope of being happy 
hereafter, he cannot be truly happy here. 

Examples of Loose Sentences. 

C hang e to periodic sentences, and notice the inorease of 
energy* 

1. The fever of passion leaves us weaker than it found us, 
when it has once taken possession and spent itself in the 
mind. 
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2. Zeno made silence his choice of all virtues, because by 
means of it, he saw the imperfections of others and concealed 
his own. 

3. We relieve ourselves of our own misfortunes by sympa- 
thizing with others and by relieving them in their distress. 

4. Mark Antony declared he had lost all except what he 
had given away, when he was at the lowest ebb of his 
fortune. 

5. A law ought to be retained and held fast, when it has 
been enacted and has been proved to be good. 

* 6. Try to borrow some money, if you would know its 
value. 

7. Then is the time for the laborer and the artisan to 
prepare for losses and for adversity, in bright days, when 
the sun of prosperity is full and clear, and when they find 
full employment at good wages. 

8. I will never be troubled, nor will I set a beacon on fire 
when I have an injury done me or when I am greatly 
wounded. I consider who did it. He did it ignorantly, if 
it be my kinsman; he did it against his will, if my friend; 
it is no more than I expected, if my enemy. I will put a fair 
construction on it, no matter what happens to me. 

Exercise. 
Correct and give reasons. 

1. The weather is terribly warm to-day. 2. We must rest 
up awhile before working again. 3. When I first began the 
work, I found it mighty hard. 4. Do your duty to and you 
will be rewarded by God. 5. He ain't wise who pins his 
faith to another's sleeve. 6. Virtue will not leave us, with- 
out we tear ourselves from her hold. 7. I reckon you are 
too smart to be so easily caught. 8. How strange that 
such a short thing as human life should be so precious ! si 
Directly you are ready, let me know. 10. Prepare for sick- 
ness in health, and old age in youth. 11 The petty annoy- 
ances of life keip him in a continual state of aggravation. 
12. If you do not behave well, I must undertake to learn you 
better manners. 13. I calculated to do a great deal of work 
this year. 14. Would you not like to lay down for a while? 
15 He is continually sitting an example to others by his 
upright conduct. 16. You must treat everybody respectively, 
if you wi h to gain the respect of others. 17. If you do like 
I tell you, you will succeed. 18. You must try and do the 
work to-morrow. 19. Mr. Brown has just been informed 
by his pastor that hois expected to deliver an address to 
his congregation the next Sabbath. 20. To make life pleas- 
ant, to soothe the distress of the afflicted, to comfort in the 
hour of death, to point the way to heaven — these are the 
privileges of a Christian. 21. He is sufficiently great enough, 
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who hath shown that mastery over self can be attained. 22. 
A man in a measure may command those he comes in 
contact with. 23. Helooksllke heisready todo valiant bat- 
tle. 24. He has three sons, named respectively John, George 
and Henry. 25. Lie me down where I may see the softened 
light. 26. The antiquity of old age is not always a mark of 
verity. 27. Apothecaries would not x>ut pills in sugar with- 
out they were unpleasant. 28. Methinks in the end things 
will mend. 29. Men fear deathlike children go to bed in the 
dark. 30. You cannot live your life over again a second 
lime. 31. If he sees a man idle, the devil will put him to 
work. 32. Vows are forgotten in storms, made in calms. 
33. He that blows dust in his neighbor s eyes need not be 
surprised if his eyes are filled. 34. If friends should fail you, 
if you should lose everything, if misfortune should come, you 
have a firm anchor in my love. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISE. 

Correct and give reasons. 

1. One of you are not speaking the truth. 2. I feel mighty 
sick. 3. Either he or his friend have made the mistake 4. 
I will try and please you in this. 5. Them kind of discus- 
sions cause trouble. 6. We had an awfully good time. 7. 
No less than ten persons were killed. 8. I have heard how 
that a train has been wrecked. 9. Neither money or labor 
were spared. 10. Them are not my mistakes. 11. Unrea- 
sonable people aggravate me. 12. He learned me all I know 
about this. 13. Can I go with you? 14. I expect you were 
very Hick yesterday. 15. No person can boast themselves of 
to-morrow's luck. 16. You know that life is short; prepare 
thyself, turn, for death. 17. 1 am not the same person which 
I was. IS. This is regarded as the most holiest of places. 
19. One feels strangely in afar country. 20. Was you guilty 
of that act? 21. The crowd were a very orderly one. 22. 
Every one of your opinions are worthless. 23. 1 came here 
for to see you. 24. She said as how I had injured her. 25. 
I don't know whether 1 admire her or no. 26. He divided 
the money among Mary and I. 27. Don't never speak of 
that again 28. Candor and truth compels me to say this. 

29. He is one of those people who makes great pretences. 

30. If I were him, I would change my course. 31. It is not 
me who is to blame. 32. This is my brother's-in-law's house. 
33. I tried to prevent him going. 34. His fault was greater 
than your's. 35. The boy which you punished was not to 
blame. 36. Who did you ask for? 37. Where are you living 
at now? 38. If anyone wishes the position, let them apply 
to me. 39. Many people they are unfortunate. 40. Neither 
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pride nor wealth bring happiness. 41. A kind word or a 
loving smile light up a lonely heart sometimes. 42. There 
whs many things I wished to speak of. 43. Politics are his 
chief employment. 44. Neglect or unkindness drive many to 
ruin. 45. 1 intended to have written sooner. 46. He is 
considered honest generally. 47. He done his work splendid. 
48. He will neither read or study. 49. He ain't confessed 
nor denied his crime. 50. From whence come these 
unpleasant feelings? 51. I have a quantity of things to 
discuss with you. 52. I shall go first to New York, and from 
thence to Chicago. 53. There will be no less than ten 
contestants to-night. 54. He looked miserably. 55. The 
heavenly bodies are in motion perpetually. 56. They 
ascended up the mountain. 57. He must be kind to others 
who would himself be treated kindly. 58. Mr. Hanson 
requested his agent to purchase his goods without delay, 
as he was afraid that waiting would be to his disadvantage. 
59. I wish to get this position, and I would like a recom- 
mend from you. 60. They returned back again to the city 
from whence they started. 61. You have done that which 
thou hast denied. 62. How I wish I was in your place! 63. 
Now I lie me down to sleep. 64. The awfulest of all crimes 
has been committed 65. He was near dead when we found 
him. 66. To you and I belong all the credit. 67. She is 
much the gentlest of the two girls. 68. Before he come, 
everything was pleasant. 69. He rose up in his seat to state 
his position, but, before he could open up his mouth to say 
anything, he was ordered to retire back to his place. 70. I 
knowed all about you before I seen you. 71. I had hoped 
to have heard better things of you. 72. The evil entereth 
thy heart, that cometh out of my mouth. 73. There would 
bend need of arsenals and forts, were half the power that 
tills the world with terror, were half the wealth bestowed 
on camps and courts given to redeem the human mind from 
error. (Arrange in periodic form.) 74. Discreet persons 
have neither eyes or ears sometimes. 75. England expects 
every man to do their duty. 76. Not one of you have asked 
after me since I have came home. 77. The sweetest girl to 
me is her who have been most careful of others. 78. I have 
done wrote my lesson. 79. We shall never see him no more. 
80. One of those men are certainly wrong. 81. I would give 
all I have, all I hope to be, all I am, to be rid fro oi this terror. 
82. He could tell mo how to black his boots in several lan- 
guages. 83. She sets alone, drinkingin the beauty that lays 
before her eyes. 84. Those kind of people arouse no interest 
in me. 85. One or the other of you have spoken false. 86. 
In matters of taste, let every one decide for themselves. 87. 
He rode to the city, driving a flock of sheep, on horseback. 
88. No other man has been so generous nor so sympathetic 
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as him. 89. The youngest of those two boys is the most 
intelligent. 90, Bring me them there books. 91. Willing or 
no, you must come with me. 92. We entered into the room. 
93 I feel sorter tired. 94. No one can he nobler than her. 
95. I had rather be with the right minority than with the 
wrong majority. 96. I find my affairs in good condition, 
after having been brought so near the verge of ruin, thanks 
to your generous assistance. 97. The seaport town of 
Norfolk, which is on the coast, does a great deal of ship- 
ping. 98. "Paul and Virginia'' are an interesting story. 
99. Neither olive oil nor alcohol are as heavy as distilled 
water, but milk and sea -water is heavier. 100. Science has 
proved that the earth wuh round. 101. He came from out 
of the house for to escape her preseuce. 102. Do you agree 
to me taking the position? 103. 1 don't believe in a person 
taking advantage of other's misfortunes. 104. There is no 
hope of such a man reforming. 10r>. I am tolerable well, 
thank you. 106. 1 could not get to go. 107. He is a man of 
great, large mind. 108. I and .vonand she are good friends. 

109. She sang sweeter than I have ever before heard her. 

110. He says as how 1 am to blume for his trouble. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. What does English grammar teach? 2. What is etymol- 
ogy? 3. What is syntax? 4. What isanalysis? 5. Name 
the parts of speech. 6. Definecach. 7. Give three examples' 
of each. 8. What is a sentence? 9. How are sentences divided 
according to uset 10. Define each class 11. Give an exam- 
ple of each. 12. Tell what punctuation mark follows each 
class. 13. What is the subject of a sentence? the predicate? 
14. Give examples. 15. Where does a part of the predicate 
usually come in an interrogative sentence? Give example. 

16. What is said of the subject of an imperative sentence? 

17. What is the object? 18. What questions does it answer? 
Give examples. 19. What is said of nouns coining after the 
different fornix of the verb to be? 20. What is meant by the 
enlarged subject and predicate? Give examples. 21. What 
are the principal elements of every sentence? 22. What are 
the subordinate elements? 23. Define each of the subordi- 
nate elements. 24. Give an example of each. 25. Name and 
define the two genreal classes of nouns. 26. G ve five exam- 
ples of each. 27. How should proper nouns and words 
derived from them be written ? Give examples. 2S. Name 
the classes of common nouns. 29 Define and give examples 
ofeach. 30. What properties belong to nouns? 31. Define 
gender. 32. Name and define the genders. 33. Give four 
examples of each 34. Give the corresponding feminine forms 
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of sir, giant, heir, hero, duke, actor, executor, host, son, Jesse. 35. 
What is person? 36. Name and define the classes of person. 
37. Give the person of /, lie, thou, it, you, them, we, her, my, they. 38. 
Name and define the two classes of number. 39. Give four 
examples of each. 40. Give the corresponding plural forms 
otgrouae, sheep, deer, tongs, scissors, mouse, q,m, club-foot, brother-in- 
law, woman-singer, Mr. Jones, phenomenon radius, brother, head. 
41. What is case? 42. Name and define the four cases. 43. 
In what case is a noun used as the predicate of a sentence? 
44. Give the cases of the nouns in the following sentences: 
(1). Practice economy. (2). She is my sister. (3).- John's 
work is finished. (4). Listen, my child. 45. How is the 
possessive case of singular nouns formed? of plural nouns? 
of the names of firms? of two nouns in apposition? 46. In 
what four ways may a noun be in the absolute case? 47. 
Give an example of each. 48. What is meant by nouns in 
apposition? 49. What case do they have? 50. Give an 
example of a noun in apposition with another noun. 51. 
What is the use of a pronoun? 52. What pronouns are 
used in speaking of males? of females? of things ? of more 
than one person? 53. What properties have pronouns? 54. 
What is the antedecent of aprououn? 55. Give an example. 
56. Name and define the three classes of pronouns. 57 .Name 
the personal pronouns. 58. Name the relative pronouns. 
59. Name the interrogative pronouns. 60. What are the 
two classes of personal pronouns? 61. Give three examples 
of each. 62. Decline /. 63. Decline him. 64. Decline ye. 65. 
Decline you. 66. Decline myself. 67. In what does a pronoun 
agree with its antecedent? 68. In what case are pronouns 
used as subjects or predicates? 69. When pronouns of 
different persons are used, tell iu what order they come. 

70. Name the simple and the compound relative pronouns. 

71. To what does who refer ? which? that? 72. Give example 
of each. 73. Decline who and which. 74. What is the subsequent 
of an interrogative pronoun? 75. What is the gender, 
person and number of whom in "Whom may I call upon for 
aid? My friends." 76. Name the four classes of adjectives. 
77. Define each. 78. Give three examples of each. 79. Give 
two examples of nouns used as adjectives. 80. What is 
comparison? 81. Give the degrees of comparison. 82. Define 
each degree and tell how it is formed. 83. Give three examples 
of each. 84. Compare simple by descending comparison 
and by ascending comparison. 85. Give two examples of 
adjectives used as nouns. 86. What is a verb ? 87. Define 
transitive, intransitive and neuter verbs. 88. Give two 
examples of each. 89. What is the most prominent neuter 
verb ? 90. As what three parts of speech may a participle 
be used? 91. Give an example of each. 92. Name the three 
classes of participles. 93. Give three examples of each. 94. 
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In what does the present participle always end ? 95. What 
are auxiliaries? 96. Give other forms of the auxiliaries, 
may, can, do, be, have, shall, will. 97. Give the auxiliary and the 
principal verb in should go, can be seen, am sitting, will have been 
gone. 98. How may the auxiliaries do, be, have, will, sometimes 
be used ? Ans. As principal verbs, when no other verb is 
used with them; as, "Idomy work." "Iamachild." "1 
have money." "I wiU my money to you." 99. What are 
reguhir and irregular verbs? 100. Give three examples of 
each. 101. What are the principal parts of verbs? 102. 
Give the principal parts of am, begin, bite, blow, break, catch, 
choose, cost, draw, do, fly, give hurt, grow, lay, lie, eat, lose, make, run, 
teach, write, strive, slay, put, think 103. Define active and passive 
vg;cj, 104. Give two examples of each. 105. How is the 
passive voice formed ? 106. How may a verb in the 
active voice be changed to the passive ? Give an example. 
107. What is mode? 108. Name the five modes. 109. What 
does the indicative mode do V 110. How is the subjunctive 
mode useii ? 111. What words usually introduce the clause? 
112. What words are the signs of the potential mode? 113. 
What does this mode express? 114. Whatdoestheimperntive 
mode express? 115. What is said of the subject in the 
imperative mode? 116. What is the sign of the infinitive 
mode? 117. Does it ass -rt action? IIS (Jive the mode of 
can go; to see; If this be true, &c ; go home; I see you; should 
tell. 119. Where is the sign of the infinitive mode usually 
omitted? 120. Name the six tenses. 121. Give the signs of 
the tenses. 122. What is meant by the person and number of 
verbs? 123. What change is made in verbs used with thou, 
and in those used in the ancient form, third person, singular? 

124. Why do infinitives have no person and number? 

125. How do we usually form the singular number of verbs? 
the plural number? 126. What does an adverb express? 
127. Give examples. 128. Compare well, ill, much. 129. 
Compare slowly by descending and by ascending comparison. 

130. What is a negative word? Name the principal ones. 

131. Which negative word is usually dropped when two are 
used? 132. Give three words that often have a negative 
use. 133. Tell what prepositions follow angry, prejudice, 
entertain, difference, disappointed, different, need, free, correspond. 
134. What is said about ending a sentence with a preposK 
tion ? 135. What do conjunctions join? 136. Name the two 
classes of conjunctions 137 Give four coordinate and four 
subordinate conjunctions. 138. What should always follow 
neither ? either? not? rather? else? other? 139. Name the 
principal interjections. 140. Can a word be more than one 
part of speeeh? 141. Use as nouns and verbs blessing, hand, 
dart, beat. 142. Us<» as nouns and adjectives window, Mil, 
picture, corn 143. Use as prepositions and adverbs without, 
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within, along, between. 144. What is a simple sentence? 145. 
How many words and phrases may it contain ? 146. How 
many clauses V 147. May any of the elements of a simple 
sentence be compound? Example. 148. What is a phrase? 

149. What kinds of modifiers may words and phrases be? 

150. Define each and give example. 151. What is a complex 
sentence? Example. 152. What is a principal proposition? 
a subordinate clause? 153. Examples of each. 154. By 
what are subordinate clauses introduced ? Examples. 155. 
What kinds of modifiers may clauses be? 156. Example of 
each. 157. Tell whatarethesubstantiveclausesond why they 
are so called. 158. Give examples of subject and predicate 
clauses. 159. Tell what is a compound sentence. 160. Name 
the conjunctions that usually connect the members. 161. 
Can any member of a compound sentence be itself a complex 
sen tf nee? 162. Tell what is necessary in order that a 
speaker or writer may be successful. 16']. Tell how one may ' 
improve his power <»f expression. 164. Give the first elements 
of a good votabnlary. 165. Give two rules for improving 
one's diction. 166. Give sentences using like and as correct ly. 

167. Give sentences using respectfully and respectively correctly. 

168. Give sentences using learn and teacA correctly. 169. Give 
sentences using set and sit, lay and lie, correctly. 170. Give 
sentences using such and so correctly. 171. Give a sentence 
using aggravate correctly. 172. Give a sentence using expect 
correctly. 173. Correct "He is illy prepared for the position." 
174. Give sentences using correctly between and among, less 
and fewer, quantity and number. 175. Give sentences using 
correctly likewise and also, badly and earnestly, graduate and are 
graduated, party and person, got. 176. Give one of the first 
requisites of good expression. 1<7. Tell when sentences are 
ambiguous. 178. Define obscurity. 179. Give the rule for the 
position of the parts of a sentence. 180. Tell what is indirect 
discourse. Example. 181. Tell what is direct discourse. Example. 
182. Tell how the antecedents of personal pronouns may be 
shown clearly. 183. Tell what are the necessary words 
that are usually omitted in sentences. 184. Define force. 185. 
Define redundancy and tautology. Give examples. 186. Tell 
why a sentence should be ended with a strong expression. 
187. Define climux. 188. Define splitting particles. 189. Define 
inversion. 190. Tell how inversion strengthens a sentence. 
191. Define loose and periodic sentences. Examples. 192. 
Tell why variety of structure in sentences is necessary. 
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LESSON XXVIII. 

CAPITALS. 

RULES FOR CAPITALIZATION. 

Capital letters should be used in the following cases: 

Rule 1.— The first word of every sentence. 

Example. — Many things have happened. 

Rule 2.— The first word of each line of poetry. 

Example — " The night has a thousand eyes, 
The day, but one; 
Yet the light of a whole world dies 
With the setting nun." 

Rule 3.— The first word after an introductory 

word, phrase or clause. 

Examples.—]. Resolved, That, in the death of our brother, 
this organization has suffered a severe loss. 2. Be it enacted 
by the Legislature, That these things, &c. 

Rule 4.— Common nouns that are strongly 

personified. 

Example. — "Hope for a season bade tne world farewell, 
And Frefdom shrieked when Kosciuhko fell." 

Rule 5. — Tlie pronoun I and the interjection O. 

Example. — happiness, /cannot call thee mine ! 
Rule 6.— All names of God; as, the Creator, the 
Supreme One, the Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost, d m c. 

Note.— It is not necessary to capitalize the pronouns referring to God 
(thou, he. him, his, &c). if it is perfectly clear that Deity is referred to. 

Rule 7.— All names of persons and places. 

Examples. — Mr, Ray nor ; Philadelphia; Imz Smith; United 
States ; Samuel Johnson ; France ; Oenoa ; Britain ; Venice. 

Rule 8 .— All words derived from proper names. 

Examples. — British; Johnsonian; Venetian; Christian; Genoese; 
French; American. 
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Rule 9.— Titles of distinction, respect or honor, 

especially when used with the name. 

Examples.— PrtH<* John ; Governor Gray ; Superintendent 
Knowles; Sir William Johns; Frederick the Great ; Pope 
Leo ; President Monroe ; Lord Protector of England ; Richard 
the Bold. 

Rule 10.— The names of all sects and classes. 

Examples.— Republicans ; Methodists; Freethinkers; Chris- 
tians; Jesuits ; Democrats ; Pvpulists ; Prohibitionists, 

Rule 11.— Names of the days of the week and the 
months of the year. Names of the seasons are 

not capitalized. 

Example.— This is Monday, the first day of January \ which 
is one of the winter months. 

Rule 12— Names of important events and ages of 

history. 

Examples. —The Elizabetiian Age; the Civil War ; the Park 
Ages; the Columbian Exposition; the Golden Age; the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Rule 13.— The words North, South, East and 

West, when denoting sections of the country, are capital- 
ized. When they are used to denote direction, use small 
letters. 

Examples— The South is rapidly progressing. Virginia is 
.south of Maryland. 

Rule 14.— In the titlesofboolcs, essays, &c, capitalize 
the nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives and adverbs. 

Example. — Have you read the Essay on Human Understand- 
ing? 

Rule 15.— A series of numbered phrases or clauses 

must each begin with a capital. 

Example. — I shall endeavor to prove to my audience the 
falsity of his claims by showing— 1, That his researches were 
conducted on an illegal plan; 2. That his discoveries have 
been distorted to suit his pleasure ; 3, That his theories have 
been rejected by all men of learning. 
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Rule 16.— The first word of every direct quota- 



ExAMPLK—Some one has said, " Every man has his price/ 

Rule 17.— All organized assemblies and bills 
enacted by them. 

Examples.— Parliament; Magna Charta; Treity of Westphalia ; 
Hanseatic League ; the National Assembly ; the Souse of Repre- 
sentatives ; the Congress of the United States ; the Bill of Rights, 

Exercise on Capitals. 

Correct the capitalization in the following sentences, and 
give reasons. 

1. He lives in london, on the t names river. 2. to germ an y> 
the thirty years' war was mostminous. 3. General morgan, 
the intrepid commander of riflemen in the anierican 
revolution, was a native of new jersey. 4. 'tis Winter in the 
heart to-day, although Mis only may. 5. By a decree of the 
general assembly, an order of arrest was issued against him. 
6. The Jesuit priest, making a cross upon my breast, said, 
"my son, You have sinned deeply, but, by the grace of our 
lady of loretto,you shallbe Pardoned." 7. When the Vene- 
tians saw the banner of Saint mark on shore, they rapidly 
made for land. 8 Be it enacted by the congress of the united 
states, that these laws be repealed, &c. 9. I have been 
reading locke's essay on christian revelation the sure 
standard of morality. 10. I wish, in my talk on london, to 
discuss— 1, the mildness of the climate ; 2, the natural strength 
of the city ; 3, the honor of its citizens. 11. The constitution 
of Sweden is based upon protestantism. 12. Bede, distin- 
guished by the name of the venerable, was one of the most 
prominent churchmen of the middle ages. 13. We christians 
are worshipers of the supreme one, the eternal king of 
heaven. 14. Silence and darkness ! twins from ancient 
night ! thou didst put to flight thy enemy sun. 15. The 
reformation, which was begun by luther, soon spread 
throughout all Christendom. 16. He lives at 912 grayson 
avenue. 17. We were invited to dine with governor gray 
and senator field. 18. Be merry now, for Christmas comes 
but once a year. 19. The lord protector of england caused 
a council to be held on friday, the fifth day of June. 20. 
Hannibal crossed the alps mountains, with his army of 
Carthaginians, and marched against the romans. 21. The 
period between the fifth and the eleventh centuries of 
european history is called the dark ages. 22. By the bill of 
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confederation, all the gerraan princes promined free con- 
stitutions to their people. 23. The french revolution was 
one great scene of Blood shed . 24. Peter the hermit preached 
the first crusade. 25. The first complete book printed was 
a copy of the bible, called the mazarin bible, found in the 
collection of cardinal mazar in. 20. The league of lombardy 
was formed in 1167 by twenty-three Italian cities. 27. After 
the congress of Vienna, austria hung like a millstone about 
the neck of italy. 28. The french revolution of 1830 ended 
the reign of Charles X., of the bourbon family, who was 
succeeded by the duke of Orleans. 29. Milton, reduced in 
circumstances after the restoration, devoted himself to the 
completion of his paradise lost, for which he received only 
fifteen pounds. 30. In the house of lords, he vindicated the 
honor of his country. 31. Crown the saviour king of kings 
and lord of lords. 32. The twenty-seven provinces of early 
italy may be grouped under three heads : 1, the western, or 
european; 2, the eastern, or asiatic; 3, the southern, or 
african. 33. In 1757, Benjamin franklin was sent to 
england, as agent for Pennsylvania. While in that country, 
he was chosen fellow of the royal society, and was honored 
with the degree of doctor of laws by the universities of st. 
andrews, ed in burgh and oxford. 



PUNCTUATION. 



1. Punctuation is the art of dividing written discourse 
into sections, by means of points. 

2. 



The principal point 


s are — 




The Comma, 


, The Exclamation, 


! 


The Semicolon, 


; The Dash, 


— 


The Colon, 


: The Quotations, 


c< » 


The Period, 


. The Parenthesis, 


() 


The Interrogation, 

The An 


? The Brackets, 
ostronhe. ' 


[] 



The Period, the Interrogation and the Excla- 
mation are called the terminal points, because they 
alone are used to mark the end of sentences. 
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THE COMMA. 

The Comma marks the shortest pause, and indicates only 
a slight suspension of the voice. 

Rule \.— Nouns of direct address should be set off 

by commas. 

The term "set off by commas" means a comma before 

and one after the expression, when possible. 

Example -Listen, my child, to the story I have to tell. 
Punctuate- 

1. You iny dear sir can understand my position. 

2. Remember my boy Huceess depends upon yourself. 

3. You are in the wrong my friend. 

4. 1 rise Mr. President to explain my position. 

Rule 2.— Words and phrases used in a series should 
be separated by commas when the connective is omitted. 

1. When the words and phrases are used in pairs, a comma 
should come after each pair. 

Example. — "Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, 
I give my hand and my heart to this vote." 

2. When the connective is omitted between al! the words in 
the series but the last two, a comma may be allowed with 
that connective. 

Example.— He has been kind, brave, and true to me. 

3. When the words in a series Jiave no connective at ati 
l>etween them, a comma follows the last, except when a 
single word follows them. 

Example. — Love, peace, content, joy, make the happiness 
of life. 

4. When a series of adjectives modify the same noun, the last 
one should not be septirated from the noun. 

Example.— He is a kind, good, true friend to me. 
Punctuate. 

1. We make to-dny a shipment of one hundred barrels of 
flour fifty kegs of butter, sixty-five pounds of coffee and 
one hundred barrels of meat. 

2. A faithful earnest close attention to business is neces- 
sary to a successful career. 

3. Truth and integrity kindness and modesty gentleness 
and humility were remarked in him. 
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Rule 3.— Words, phrases and clauses used in apposi- 
tion (that is, used to identify or to explain other words 
and meaning the same person, place or thing should be 
set off by commas. 

Example.— We, the people of the United States, establish 
these laws. 

Punctuate. 

1. Mr. Jones our agent in Richmond will make the 
contract with you. 

2. We refer by permission to Mr. J. W. Smith one of the 
leading merchants of your city. 

& Cultivate patience" and energy two important elements 
of success. 

4. The words '• to obey is better than sacrifice" fell from 
tho )ips of Christ. 

Rule 4>.— Adject ive phrases and clauses should 

be set off by commas when not restrictive. 

Example. — The men, hemmed in on all sides, were forced to 
surrender. 

Remark. — Restrictive phrases and clauses are those 
which can not be left out of a sentence without altering 
the meaning of the rest of the sentence. They require no 
commas at all, unless they are long, when a comma may 
be put at the end, for clearness. 

Example. — All persons who are guilty of criminal acts should 
be severely punished. 

Punctuate. 

1. The man that always complains is never pitied. 

2. Mr. S. who was the first person I consulted advised a 
contrary course. 

3. His actions guided by his pure spirit were irreproach- 
able. 

4. All persons disobeying the rules of the institution will 
be immediately expelled. 

5. He that goes a-borrou ing goes a-sori owing. 

6. Our contract which was greatly in your favor has been 
made void by your action. 

7- Charity which begins and ends at home is poor indeed. 

Rule 5.— Adverbial clauses should usually be set off 

by commas, and always when transposed. 

Note.— An adverbial clause is transposed when it does not follow the 
clause on -which it depends. 
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Example. — Good deeds, thovgh they may be forgotten, are 
never lost. 

Punctuate. 

1. If we can make these arrangements I shall consider the 
matter settled- 

2. The reader should as lie proceeds make notes of new 
ideas. 

3. When you can make it convenient to come I shall be 
prepared to receive you. 

4. I will when I next visit your city call and settle the 
matter. 

5. If you have no enemies it is a sign that Fortune has 
forgotten you. 

Rule 6.— Transposed phrases should be set off by 
commas. 

Note.— A phrase is transposed when it does not follow the word on 
which it depends. 

Example.— To a man of patience, all things must come in time. 

Punctuate. 

1. I can not in the natural order of events expect a change 
for the better. 

2. To speak plainly I think you inefficient. 

3. A man in order to succeed must have patience industry 
and intelligence. 

4. With this end in view I lay the proposition before yon. 

Rule 7.— When a common verb is used in one 
part of a sentence and omitted in another, the 

omission is marked by a comma. 
Example. — Industry brings happiness; indolence, misery. 
Punctuate. 

1. Youth is the flower upon the tree; age the ripe fruit o/ 
maturity. 

2. John studies arithmetic; Mary algebra; Jennie geom- 
etry. 

3. Your words I find disagreeable; your manner intoler- 
able. 

4. Butter is worth thirty-five cents per pound; flour five 
dollars per barrel; eggs twenty cents per dozen. 

- Rule 8.— Absolute expressions should be set off by 

commas. 

Example.— Our labor ended, we rested quietly. 
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Punctuate. 

1. The matter once started Ave had no difficulty in 
pushing it. 

2. We must your terms being so unsatisfactory decline to 
negotiate with you. 

3. Knaves falling out honest men get what belongs to 
them. 

Rule 9.— Words meaning the same thing, con- 
nected by " or," take a comma after each. 

Example.— Your habit of procrastinating, or putting off, 
will unfit you for business. 

Punctuate. 

1. This is a dependent or subordinate proposition. 

2. The mocking bird imitates or mocks all other birds. 

3. The cranium or skull protects the brain. 

Rule 10. — Members of a compound sentence, When 
Closely connected in meaning, should be separated by 
commas. 

Example. — Proud looks lose hearts, but courteous words 
N\n them. 

Note. — When the connective is not used, the sentence is broken up in to 
short members, which are usually separated by semicolons 

Example — The ungrateful man cannot prize thy favors; the talkative 
man can not keep thy counsel ; the coward can not vindicate thy honor. 

Punctuate. 

1. Virtues all agree but vices are always at war. 

2. Be always on the si«le of caution but do not allow 
extreine caution to override progress. 

3. I make application for the position and I promise 
unceasing regard for your interests. 

Rule 11.— A comma should precede a direct quota- 
tion, when it is short or very closely connected with what 
precedes it. 

Example. — Said he, "Time is money." 

Note. — A long or a formal quotation should be preceded by a colon. 
See rules for the colon. 
Punctuate. 

1. I say unto you " Be of good cheer. 

2. He quietly remarked " Silence is golden." 

3. Said Mr. Channing speaking of a sermon by Dr. Chal- 
mers " We have no preaching like that in England." 

Rule 12.— Expressions that are contrasted should be 
separated by commas. 
Example.— He is small in stature, but a giant in intellect. 
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Punctuate. 

1. He is poor in earthly possessions but rich in heavenly 
belongings. 

2. We should cultivate purity of heart not superficial 
goodness. 

a. He wns a careful thinker but a poor talker 
4. We will yield to right not might. 

Rule 13.— Words repeated for emphasis should 

be separated by commas. 
Example. — I shall never, never forget you. 

Punctuate* 

1. Truly truly this is a wonder. 

2. Verily verily I say unto you. 

3. He Iihh gone to a far far country. 

Rule 14.— Introductory adverbs should beset off 
by commas. 

Example. — Why, what is the matter? 

Punctuate. 

1. Well yon see I had no choice in the matter. 

2. Again there are immy things to be considered. 

3. Besides that is contrary to all my plans. 

4. Now in those days murder was common. 

Rnle 15.— Parenthetical expressions should be set 
off by commas. 

Note. — Parenthetical expressions are those which are not essential to 
the meaning of a sentence, and are thrown in for emphasis or for 
explanation. 

The principal parenthetical expressions are — 
Indeed, to? (meaning also), then, lience, consequently, namely, 
finally perhaps, therefore, moreover, in truth, in short, in fact, in the 
meantime, of course, as it were, without doubt, as it seems, in the first 
place, after aU. 

Example.— My plans are, of course, known to you. 

Punctuate. 

1. No nation in short is free from danger. 

2. You must however consider the matter well. 

3. The meeting was after all a success. 

4. He is indeed a good man. 

5. He seems as it were always ready for conflict. 

6. You too have erred in the matter. 

7. This is in the first place a wrong time to begin 
operations. 
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8. Conversation with him is in fact a mental tonic to me. 

9. Now then why do you hesitate? 

THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon marks a division of a sentence somewhat 
longer than that marked by a comma. 

Rule \,—The main divisions of a sentence should 

be separated by a semicolon, when they themselves have 

been subdivided by commas. 

Example.— The path of life, which to many is thorny, is to 
a good woman strewn with flowers ; but they rise behind 
her steps, not before them, being but the springing into life 
of her own good deeds. 

Punotuate. 

1. In winter when snow falls the temperature of the 
ground is seldom below freezing-point for where the snow 
lies the ground is kept warm by it. 

2. Keep off the first emotion of passion for if you can not 
resist the first you are in danger of be ng overcome by it in 
the end. 

Rale 2. — When the members of a sentence are complete 
and entirely independent in meaning, they 
should be separated by semicolons, especially when the con- 
nective is omitted. 

Example. — The most beautiful pictures were never 
painted ; the most enchanting songs were never sung; they 
have existed only in the mind of the artist. 

Punotuate. 

1. Our midnight is Thy smile withdrawn our noontide is 
Thy gracious dawn our rainbow is Thy mercy's sign all 
but the clouds of sin are Thine. 

2. A wise man is agrent monarch he has an empire in 
himself his reason controls both throne and sceptre. 

3. She presses her child to her heart she drowns it in her 
tears her fancy catcher the sweetest music. 

Rule 3.— A semicolon should be placed before OS, 

namely, viz., to wit, when used to introduce an 

illustration or example. 
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In cases of this kind, a comma should follow "as," 
"namely," &c. 

Example. — A noun is the name of something; oh, birds, 
flowers, trees. 

Punctuate. 

1. Some writers divide the history of the world into four 
ages namely the golden age the silver age the bronze age 
and the iron age. 

2. There are three necessary elements to success to wit 
industry honesty sobriety. 

Rule 4. — When several grammatical expressions of the 
same construction follow each other in a series, all de- 
pending on the same clause, they should be separated 
from each othsr by semicolons, and from the clause on 
which they all depend, by a comma. 

Example.— That Nature is a bountiful mother; that she is 
always ready to bestow good gifts upon her children; that 
those who know her best will love her most, our every-day 
life tenches. 

Punctuate. 

1. The Holy Spirit jb the embodiment of wisdom against 
folly of quickness of apprehension against dullness of faith- 
fulness of memory against forgetfulness of fortitude against 
fear of knowledge against ignorance of piety against 
profanenesH of humility against pride. 

THE COLON. 

The Colon marks the use of a pause more nearly complete 
than that marked by the semicolon. 

Rule 1. — A colon should be used before a direct quo- 
tation,, which is (1) long, or (2) which is preceded by 
such words as " thus," " as follows," or any word which 
seems to be in apposition with the whole quotation. 

Example. — He spoke as follows: "Listen to me. I am no' 
guilty, and I will suffer no imputation of guilt." 

Punotuate. 

1. In one of Plato's lectures he made this remark True 
philosophy consists more in fidelity constancy justice sin- 
cerity and the love of duty than in a great capacity. 
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2. The last words of Jackson were these Let us pass over 
the river and rest under the shade of the trees. 

3. He spoke thus I do not fear death and your tortures 
shall only precipitate me into the enjoyments of heaven. . 

4. At the close of the meeting the President arose and said 
Ladies and gentlemen in making the closing remarks of the 
evening I wish to expr* ss to you &c. 

5. Be thin my answer to you Remember this day remem- 
ber no blood can wash out its injuries. 

Rule 2 — The main divisions of a long sentence 

should be separated by a coion, if they themselves are 
subdivided b- a semicolon. 

Punctuate 

Both parties deprecated war but one of them would make 
war rather than let the nation survive and the other would 
accept war rather than let it perish and the war came. 

THE PERIOD. 

The Period marks the end of a sentence. 

Rule 1.— A period should be used at the end of declar- 
ative and imperative s*- fences. 

Examples. — 1. I am very indignant. 2. Come here at once. 

Note.— An imperative sentence that expresses very strong emotion 
may be followed by an exclamation point. 

Punctuate. 

1. Be ready when T call 

2. Your words have confirmed my worst fears 

3. This man is incapable 

4. Let no one consider himself happy until death 

Rule 2.— A period is used after abbreviations and 

Roman numbers. 

Examples— U. S., Mr., Col., Rev. Jas. Myer, D. D., Chas. 
IX., Rom., Chap, vi., v. 8. 

Rule 3. — A period should be placed before decimal 
numbers and between the denominations of United States 



Examples.— $25,60; ,057} The fraction #is indicated deci, 
mally by ,25. 
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THE EXCLAMATION. 

The ExOlamatlon Point is used to indicate strong 
emotion. 

Examples.— Shame upon you! Mercy! mercy! "Arm 
arm ! it is— it is the cannon 8 opening roar!" 

Rule 1. — The exclamation should not be used immediately 
after interjections that are closely connected with other 
words, but should come at the end of the whole expression. 

Example —Oh, that I could crush him ! 

Note. — Thr single letter O never takes any mark but a comma afterit 
the exclamation point coming at the end of the whole expression. When 
used with a noun of address, ii takes no mark immediately alter it. 

Rxamplks. — 1. Save us now, O Lord! 2.O. sweet were their heavenly 
strains! 

Punctuate. 

1. Alas poor Yorick 

2. All hail sovereign of our hearts 

3. O popular applause whn i emptiness art thou 

4. Oh that I could crush him 

THE INTERROGATION. 

The Interrogation Point is used to denote a question. 

Rule 1.— Every direct question should be followed 
by an interrogation point. 
Punctuate. 

1. Where is now thy heritage 

2. Can a man lay a better foundation than a noble life 

3. Why is not this sufficient 

4. Who has done the dastardly deed 

Rule 2. — The interrogation point should be used aftev 
each part of a sentence or each expression that indicates a 
separate question. 

Example.— What part of speech expresses action ? time? 
degree ? 

Punctuate. 

1. Shill the end be gained by deception by force by theft 
by murder 

2. Has God forgotten us ife his ear deaf to our cries is his 
mercy clean gone forever 
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THE DASH. 

Rule 1.— The dash is used to mark a sudden or 
abrupt turn in the meaning, or where the sentence is 
broken off before its close. 

Example — If thou art my* child— but oh how changed ! 

Punctuate. 

1. She never followed wicked ways except when she was 
sinning. 

2. "I know how to make bread" cried Alice "you take 
some flour" " Where do you pick the flower" the Queen 
interrupted. 

3. Ward has a heart and gets his speeches by it. 

Rule 2.— JPartS Of a dialogue should be separated 
by dashes, if not on different lines. 

Example.— "Was the prisoner known to you before the 
murder?"— "He was."— " Favorably?"—" Yes, very " 

Rule 3.— The dash denotes che omission of letters 

and figures. 

Examples— In the year 18 — , I spent much of my time in 
the little town of H— . 

Rule 4.— When a title or heading is put on the some 
line as the beginning of the narrative, it is separated from 
it by a dash. 

If the author's name appears at the end of the paragraph, 
and on the same line, it is separated by a dash. 

Example — Fidelity to God.— Whatever station or rank 
Thou shalt assign me, 1 will die ten thousand deaths sooner 
than abandon it. — Socrates. 

Rule 5.— The dash is used to denote a summing up Of. 

particulars. 

Example.— He is handsome, courageous, vivacious, 
magnetic— everything that could be desired. 

MARKS OF PARENTHESIS. 

The Parenthesis is used to enclose words thrown into 
a sentence for emphasis or explanation, but 

having little or no connection with the rest of the sentence. 
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Example.— This day of fate (oh, how I tremble!) decides 
my future destiny. 

Punctuate* 

1. His words how true they were sank deep into our hearts. 

2. Meter Greek metron is the arrangement into verse of 
definitely accented syllables/ 

3. Know then this truth enough for man to know that 
virtue alone is happiness below. 

THE HYPHEN. 

Rule 1. — The hyphen is used to connect the parts of 
compound words. 

Examples. — Scissors-grinder, never-to-be-forgotten day, 
window-glass. 

Rule 2.— The hyphen is used to divide words into sylla- 
bles, and at the end of a line, to carry over to the next line 
an unfinished word. 

Note. — Be carcftil never to divide a syllable. 

Examples. — Con-stl-tu-tion. I live in the city of Rich- 
mond, on the James. 

THE APOSTROPHE. 

Rule 1.— The apostrophe is used to denote the possessive 
case of nouns and the omission of a letter or letters from a 
word. 

Note. — Singular nouns and plural nouns not ending in a form their 
possessives by adding the apostrophe and s* When the plural ends in a, 
the apostrophe alone is used . 

Examples. — Boy's, men's, child's, boys,' ladies'. 

Note 2* — Letters, figures, marks and signs form their plurals by- 
adding 's. 

Examples.— T's; 2's; t's. 
Punctuate. 

1. Tis midnight hour. 

2. He ne er returned. 

3. The childs hat. 

4. The childrens hats. 

5. The boys games. 

6. The ladies dresses. 

7. The mens opinions. 

8. Be on your ps and qs. 

9. Everything is at 6s and 7s. 
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QUOTATION MARKS. 
Rule 1. — Quotation marks are used in direct 

discourse; that is, when the exact words of a person 
are given. 
Example.— He said, "I admire your bravery." - 

Note. — When the exact words of the speaker are not used, no quota- 
tion marks should be used. This is called Indirect discourse. 

Examples- Direct discourse. He said, " Why do you weep ? 
Can I not help you ?" Indirect di» ourne. He asked me why 
I wept, and wanted to know if he could not help me. 

Rule 2.— A quotation within a quotation is 

indicated by single quotation marks. 

Example.— Turning, he cried, "Let us follow the man 
who has said, * I yield to no foe.' " 

Rule 3.— When a quotation is broken by words 
thrown in parenthetically , each part of the quota- 
tion should be enclosed in quotation marks. 

Examples —1. "You are mv truest friend," hecried ; "and 
death alone shall separate us!" 2. "This man whose memoirs 
I have written," says Xenophon, ''was so pious that he 
would undertake nothing without asking the counsels* of 
the gods." 

OTHER MARKS. 

Other marks used in printing are as follows: — 

1. The BraoketS are used to correct an error or to enclose 
words that are explanatory of what precedes them. 

Example.— I seen [saw] the force of his remark. 

2. The Brace is used to connect several items under a 
common head. 



f R. Lnngley, 
Committee. \ R. Smith, 
(W. Green. 



3. Marks of referenoe ; as, the Obelisk, or Dagger 
(t); the Double Dagger (£);the Section tji); the Par- 
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altels (II); the Paragraph (H); the Asterisk^); refer 
to notes in the margin or at the bottom of the page. 

4. The use of asterisks (****) or a long dash ( ) de- 
notes the intentional omission of letters, words or sentences. 

Exampl.k8.-1. Mr. H***»isnow living in the town of 

B . 2. Said Confucius : "The doctrines I teach are those 

transmitted to us by our ancestors. ****** They 
are unchangeable. Heaven itself is their author." 

5. The Index !&*) directs special attention to a 
passage. 

Example — VST Terms cash. 

The DieresiS [• ] places in separate syllables letters that 
otherwise would form a diphthong. 

Example.— Aeriform. 

7. Ditto Marks (") indicate a repetition of the words 

above. 

Example.— 8 bbls. flour at $5 — $40. 
2 " " " " $10. 

8. Leaders are dots used to carry the eye from words at 

the beginning of a line to words at the end of a line. 

Example.— Analysis page 12. 

Synthesis page 20. 

Examples for Practice. 

Punctuate the following sentences, and give the rules thai 
apply. 

1. The sword said Mohammed is the key of heaven and 
hell 

2. Horatio Nelson the most celebrated of British naval 
commanders was rather diminutive in person 

3 I see in your industry young man an augury of future 
success 

4. His language always fluent beautiful and figurative 
was delivered wtih the greatest force and animation 

5. His motto I will try has helped him to many s 
success 

6. Says Seneca To the man who says I can and I will al 
things are possible 

7. Man in order that he may become wiso must firs* 
acknowledge himself a fool 
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8. You have rot crossed your t s and dotted your i s 

9. It is best to he courteous to all but intimate with few 

10. The country at large responded with one voice to this 
sentiment Millions for defence but not one cent for tribute 

11. He hath showed thee O man what is good and what 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly to love mercy 
to walk humbly with thy God 

12. Nature bids me hate all things that hurt me reason 
bids me hate those that envy me religion bids me love all 
hate none and overcome evil with good 

13. It is in fact he who thinks least who talks most. 

14. When men will not be reasoned out of a vanity they 
must be ridiculed out of it 

15. Alas tho«e evening bells 

16. The Dutch have a good proverb Thefts never enrich 
alms never impoverish prayers never hinder work 

17. Peace flourishes where justice governs true joy where 
unselfishness directs 

18. Is this my portion of glory my merited greatness my 
richness of power 

19. There are four good mot hern of whom are often born 
four unhappy daughters truth begets hatred prosperity 
pride security danger familiarity contempt 

20. J D Langdon LLD has served a term in the U S Con- 
gress 

21. Tis now childrens hour whe^n ladies and gentlemens 
pleasure must yield to the boys and girls sports 

22. One man is proud of his wealth another of his family 
another of his intellect 

23. Where shall happiness be found in wealth in pleasure 
in business in vanity 

24. The senator from Virginia Mr Daniel then rose to 
speak 

25. Allow me to introduce to you the bearer of this Mr. 
Jos Allen who is one of our largest dealers 

26. Receive my thanks dear friend for your kindness 

27. Milton wholly blind and Beethoven wholly deaf 
enjoyed visions and music more glorious than most men 
are capable of 

28. Yet come it will the day decreed by Fates 

How my heart trembles while my tongue relates 
The day when thou imperial Troy must bend 
And see thy glories fall thy wonders end 
29 These were his closing words Gentlemen I have already 
detained you too long and I will not further trespass cries 
of go on go on upon your patience.. No gentlemen I can not 
go on now and 1 close by bidding you goodnight prolonged 
cheers during which the speaker retired. 
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AND 

IMPORTANT RULES. 



Rale l.—JJroppin{/ Finale. 

Silent e at the end of a word should be dropped wh#n a 
suffix beginning with a VOwel sound is added. 
Examples. — Love — able, lovable. Come — ing, coming. 

Kxcbptions. — The following words do not drop the e • Dye, dye' in* 
hoe, hoe / ing ; shoe, shoe' ing; toe, toe' ine?; situje, singe' ing ; tinfcf, 
tinge' ing ; mile, mile' age ; mort' gage, mort' gage or. 

Words ending in ee do not drop the e on taking the suffix; 
as, see — ing, seeing. 

LESSON 1 — Dropping Finale. 

Add ing to the following words : 



fire 


hope 


gore 


mope 


pine 


wire 


suve 


make 


bite 


dote 


rise 


Judge 


prove 


come 


poke 


vnl'ue 


bide 


bribe 


take 


cope 


love 


pursue 7 


time 


strike 


wage 


dive 


hnte 


shape 


piece 


prize 


Hinge 


tinge 


slope 


tune 


toe 


hoe 


dine 


mime 


dye 


shoe 


slice 


guide 


write 


rage 


fuse 


smite 


spite 


fringe 


p«ce 


wave 


strive 


fume 


cane 


rate 


Pipe 


have 


race 


date 


pule 


tone 


see 


spree 


care 


rove 


foresee' 


ra zee 7 
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Role 2.— Retaining Final e after soft c and 
soft g. 

Words ending in ce and ge 9 with the soft sound of c and 
g, Tetai/n the silent e before the suffixes able, ably and 
OUSf as, change—able, changeable. 

LESSON 2-Retaining Final e. 



al lege 7 a ble 
ad van ta 7 geous 
change 7 a ble 
charge 7 a ble 
chal 7 lenge a ble 
pro nounce' a ble 



cou ra 7 geous 
di vorce 7 a ble 
dam 7 age a ble 
ex change 7 a ble 
en force 7 a ble 
ser 7 vice a ble 



man' age a ble 
mar 7 riage a ble 
no 7 tice a ble 
out ra 7 geous 
pierce 7 a ble 
peace 7 a ble 



Rule S.—Retaining Final e before a Consonant. 

Silent e at the end of a word is not usually dropped when 
a suffix beginning with a Consonant is added ; as, love — ly, 

lovely. 

Exceptions. — The following words drop the e: Awe, aw'fiu?; 
true, tru' ly ; due, du' ly ; ar' gue, ar' gu ment ; lodge, lodg' ment ; nurse, 
nurs' ling; judge, judg' ment; ac knowl' edg ment; pre judg' ment; 
ad judg' meut ; a bridg' ment. 

LESSON 3.— Retaining Final e. 

Add the suffixes to the primitive words and spell the 
derivative words. Note carefully the exceptions to the 
above rule. 



loose — ness 
a base 7 — ment 
a bridge 7 — ment 
hate— ful 
taste — less 
home— less 
spite— ful 
love — ly 
ripe— ness 
prone - ness 
care — ful 
true— ly 
shame — ful 
loose — ness 



hope— less 

safe— ly 

pur 7 pose — ly 

grace — ful 

post pone' — ment 

wake— ful' 

rare — ness 

judge — ment 

blame — less 

ad ver tise 7 — ment 

awe— ful 

re venge 7 — ful 

gen 7 tie -ness 

voice— less 



use — less 
loose— ly 
dole — ful 
some— what 
ar 7 gue — ment 
shame — less 
a cute 7 — ness 
coarse - ness 
use — ful 

trou' ble — some 
nurse— ling 
grace — lees 
sim 7 pie — ton 
cease— less 
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Role 4.— Doubling the Final Consonant. 

Monosyllables and words accented on the last syllable, 
ending in a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, 
double this final consonant when a suffix beginning with 
a vowel is added ; as, tip— ingjipping ; remit— ed, remitted. 

Exceptions — The following words do not follow the rule, on account 
of having the accent thrown back on another syllable: Defer 7 , del' er ence; 
in fer', in' fer ence; con fer 7 , con' fer ence; re fer', reP er ence; ca bal', 
cab' a list, cab' a lism. 

LESSON 4.— Doubling the Final Consonant. 

Add »'«0 and «Zto each of the following words, except 
those In italics, which do not add ed. 

trip step pen hop per mit 7 con trol 7 

slit war map wag forget' sub in it 7 

flit pin drop bat un bar 7 un pin 7 

brag dip cut bar excel 7 debar 7 

scan let sap scar befit 7 allot 7 

chat drip Wd. pat remit 7 ad m it 7 

lug wag run tip oc cur 7 pre fer 7 

job sip put t ship com pel 7 de fer 7 

cram sob throb mar unship 7 propel 7 

sham shop rob tag pa trol 7 con cur 7 

Role 5.— Changing y to i. 

Part 1.— When y is preceded by a consonant, it is 
changed to i 9 when adding a suffix not beginning with if 
as, happy— ness, happiness. 

If the suffix begins withi, y is unchanged, to prevent the 
doubling of the i f as, vary— ing, varying. 

When y is preceded by a VOWel 9 it is not changed; as, 
enjoy— men t, enjoyment. 

Exceptions.— The following words are exceptions to the rule: Shy, 
shy' ly, shy' ness, shy' er, shy' est; dry, dry'ly, dry' ness; sly, sly' ly, 
sly' ness, sly' er, sly' est; spry, spry' er, spry' est; wry, wry' ness. 

Part 2. — Words ending in y preceded by a Consonant 9 
form their plurals by changing y to i and adding es\ as, 
rowdy, rowdies. 

When y is preceded by a vowel, it remains unchanged 
in forming plurals; as, valley, valleys. 
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LESSON 5.— Y Changed and Unchanged. 



Spell the plurals. 



Add iwg and ed. 



cit'y 
par 7 ty 
dai 7 h.v 
val 7 ley 
mon' key 
buKly 
tro' phy 
boo 7 by 
or' %y 
quar 7 ry 
lack 7 ey 
fai 7 ry 
don 7 key 
ab 7 bey 
tut- 7 key 
at tor 7 n ey 
pop 7 py 
gip 7 sy 



bod 7 y 
prod 7 i gy 
chim 7 ney 
pig 7 my 
drap 7 ery 
ro\v 7 dy 
pul 7 ley 
fol 7 ly 
kid 7 ney 
al 7 ley 
gal 7 ley 
iner 7 cy 
al 7 ly 
eh a i- 7 i ty 
med 7 ley 
jour 7 ney 
dai 7 xy 
cov 7 ey 



hur 7 ry 
pit 7 y 
de ny 7 
ol loy 7 
fan' ey 
ear' ry 
quar 7 ry 
es say 7 
decoy 7 
de 7 i ly 
fer 7 ry 
con vey 7 
jour 7 ney 
enjoy 7 
que'ry 
wor 7 ry 
va 7 ry 
cop'y 



try 
buoy 
an noy 7 
de fy 7 
pal 7 sy 
de s troy 7 
de cay 7 
jiiH 7 ti fy 
de fray 7 
de sery 7 
sur vey 7 
sul 7 ly 
as nay 7 
lev 7 y 
tar 7 ry 
ar ray 7 
com ply 7 " 
em ploy 7 



LESSON 6.— Common Words Often Misspelled. 



an 7 y 
ver 7 y 
whose 
much 
touch 
man 7 y 
which 
a gain 7 
here by 7 



been 
bus 7 y 
al most 7 
please 
tru 7 ly 
a cross 7 
al 7 ways 
where 
ei 7 ther 



un til 7 
nei' ther 
heard 
al read 7 y 
dai 7 ly 
al though 7 
a gainst 7 
ex pense 7 



whole 
through 
fifth 
ninth 
o blige 7 
to 7 1al 
cer 7 tain 
eighth 



com aicnce 7 speech 



wheth 7 er 
cor rect 7 
sal 7 a ry 
sep 7 a rate 
col 7 lege 
priv 7 i lege 
spec 7 i men 
wher ev 7 er 
be neath 7 



LESSON 7.- Mascnline and Feminine Forms. 

Mas. Fern. Mas. Fern. 



mas 7 ter 
prince 
trai' tor 
heir 
ne 7 gro 
he 7 ro 
neph 7 ew 
ti 7 ger 
host 



mis 7 tress 
prin 7 cess 
trai 7 tress 
heir' ess 
ne 7 gress 
her 7 o ine 
niece 
ti 7 gress 
host 7 ess 



li 7 on 
Fran' cis 
bar 7 on 
land' lord 
priest 
pre cep 7 tor 
Jo 7 seph 



li 7 on ess 
Fran' ces 
bar 7 on ess 
land 7 la dy 
priest 7 ess 
pre cep 7 tress 
Jo 7 seph ine 



administrator, admin istra 7 tris 
ex ec 7 u tor ex ec 7 u trix 
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LESSON 8.— Months, Days and Seasons. 

1. Names of months and days should be written with 
capitals. 

2. Names of seasons should be written with small letters. 



Jan' u ary, Jan. 
February, Feb. 
March, Mar. 

A / pril, Apr. 

May, May. 

June, June. 

Ju ly', July. 

Au' gust, Aug. 



Sep tern 7 ber, 
Oc to' ber. 
No vem' ber, 
De cein' ber, 
Sun 7 day, 
Mon' day, 
Tiies' day, 
Wednesday, 



Sept. 


Thurs' day, 


Thurs. 


Oct. 


Fri'day, 


Fri. 


Nov. 


Sat 7 ur day, 


Sat. 


Dec. 


spring. 




Sun. 


sum 7 mer, 




Mon. 


J «u ; tumn, 
t fall. 




Tues. 




Wtd. 


win 7 ter. 





LESSON 9.— Names Given to Men. 



bretn'ren, members of the same 
society or church. 

boor, a rude and ignorant person. 

brig' and, a highway robber. 

beau, a lady's attendant. 

bach' e lor 9 a man who has never 
been married. 

Ben' e diet, a man newly mai...u. 

obap' lain, a minister in the army. 

cod' ger, a covetous or mean per- 
son. 

dan' dy, a fop. 

ef fem' i nate, soft or delicate to 
an unmanly degree. 

fo' gy, a person behind the times. 

game'ster, a gambler. 

knave, a rascal. 

knight, a military attendant. 



lex i oog' ra pher, author or 

compiler of a dictionary. 
man' nish, masculine; like a man. 
man' ly, noble; brave; dignified. 
Mes' sleurs, Sirs; French plural 

of Mister. 
pol troon', a coward. 
pi' rat©, a robber on the high seas. 
pn' gil 1st, one who fights with 

his fists. 
pas' tor, a minister of the gospel. 



fope, 



the head of the Roman 



Catholic church. 

swain, a country lovrr. 

wid' ov er, a man who has lo? * 
his wife. 

vag' a bond} one who has no set- 
tled dwelling place; a vagrunt 



LESSON 10.— Household Words. 



sieve 
ba / nin . 
sau' cer 
so' fa 
di van' 
pi a' no 
shov' el 

man' tel 



cur' tain 
scut' tie 
mir' ror 
la' die 
or' gan 
tow' el 
clos' et 
cush' ion 



kef tie 
car' pet 
grat' er 
bu' reau 
tu reen' 
bed' stead 
pic' ture 
pil' low 



skim' niei 
ma chine' 
et a gere/ 
conn' ter pane 
lam' bre quln 
re frig' er a tor 
cuh' pa dore 
grid' i ron, 
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LESSON 11.— Names Given to Women. 



belle, a much-admired lady. 

OO quette' (co kef), a woman who 

is vain and trifling in love affairs. 
dam' sel, a young girl. 
flow 7 a ger, title oCa widow of rank 

in England. 
dame, a settled lady. ~ S 
dncb' ess, wife of a duke. 
en chant' res*, a woman who 

enchants. 
god' doss, a female god. 
gov' er ness, a female teacher in 

a family. 



in fan' ta, a princess of the royal 
blood in Spain or Portugal. 

ma' tron, an elderly woman. 

ma ter' nal, motherly. 

mad' am, a form of address to 
a married or an elderly woman. 

si' ren, a fascinating woman. 

ter' ma gant, a scolding woman. 

vi ra' go, « quarrelsome woman. 

wid' ov, a woman whose hus- 
band is dead. 

Xan tip' pe (Zan), wife of Socra- 
tes; a scolding woman. 



LESSON 12.— Names of Trees. 



elm 


birch 


larch 


hem 7 lock 


oak 


cy / press 


par 7 a dise 


wiK low 


spruce 


hick 7 o ry 


ee 7 dar 


la u 7 rel 


pine 


ban 7 ian 


lo 7 cust 


chest 7 nut 


al 7 cler 


lin 7 den 


as 7 pen 


a ca 7 ci a 


ma' pie 


pop 7 lar 


mag no y lia 


per sim 7 mo 


myr 7 tie 


yew 


ju' n i per 


syc 7 a more 


beech 


u 7 pas 


wal 7 nut 


mul 7 ber ry 



LESSON 13— Names Given to Persons. 



an' ees tor, a forefather. 

ad' ver sa ry , one who is hostile. 

ap'pli cant, one who applies. 

bra nette' a person of dark com- 
plexion. 

blonde, a person of very light 
complexion. 

civil' ian, a person whose pur- 
suits are those of civil life. 

con tent' po ra ry, one who lives 
at the same time with another. 

oyn' io, a morose, snarling person. 

com' rade, a companion. 

de scend' ant, one who is 
descended from another. 

e qaes' tri an, a horseman. 

fanat'ici 'tic who is extremely 
enthusiastic in a cause. 

fu' gi tive, one who is fleeing; a 
runaway. 



guard' ian, one who has charge 

of the property or person of a 

minor. 
her' mit. one who lives in solitude 

from religious motives. 
by po ebon' dri ao, a person 

afflicted with melancholy. 
in di vid' n al, a person. 
in bab* i tant, one who dwells in 

a place. 
in cum' bent, one who is in 

possession of an office. 
klep to ma' ni ao, a person 

afflicted with a desire to steal 

small things, 
mi' nor, one who is not of age. 
men' tor, a wise and faithfu 

counselor. 
nov / ice, a beginner. 
ne' o phyte, a new convert. 
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m&r' tyr, one who suffers in a re olnse', one who lives retired 

cause. from the world. 

mon o ma' nl ac, a person de- rf' val, one competing for the 

ranged on one idea. same object as another. 

or' phan, a child bereaved of re' gent, one who rules for the 

father and mother. sovereign. 

op po' nent, one who opposes. som nam' bn list, one who walks 

oo" on pant, one who is occupying-. in his sleep. 

prog' e ny, offspring; descendants, zeal' ot, one who engages warmly 

pe des' tri an, a foot-traveler. in any cause. 

LESSON 14.— Relating to Beauty and Ugliness. 

beautiful eKegance fright/ ful do form 7 i ty 

come 7 li ness fin 7 er y mon' strous ro pul 7 sive 

love'linens hid'eous plain 7 noes ugliness 

dec o ra 7 tion hor' rid ghast 7 ly ro pel 7 lent 

or na ment 7 al home 7 li ness pret 7 ti ness gria 7 ly. 

LESSON 15.— Relating to Pain and Pleasure. 

ag 7 o ny dejec 7 tion tribula 7 tion gratification 

an'guish distress 7 com 7 fort rapt 7 u re 

an noy ' ance vex a 7 tion de light 7 ec 7 sta sy 

sor 7 row ful tor 7 ment hap 7 pi ness sat is fac 7 tion 

mis 7 er y tor' ture en joy 7 ment fe lie 7 i ty. 

LESSON 16.— Relating to Fun and Gayety. 

blithe' some, gay; merry. jok' er, one who jokes, 

com' io, relating to merriment. jo' vial ty, state of being jolly. 

droll' ery,queer, funny merriment, laugh' a ble, exciting laughter. 

fa oe'tions, given to wit and good In' diorons, causing laughter. 

humor. mer ' riment , sta tc of being merry 

frol' io some, full of frolic. ri dio' n Ions, exciting laughter 
hn' mor ons, exciting laughter. mingled with some contempt. 

h lar 7 i ty, a high state of mirth. sport' ive, gaj*; frolicsome. 

jjoo' n lar, given to jesting. sp right' ly, lively. 

joi' li ty, noisy mirth. vi va' oions, active; gay; merry. 

jest' er,one who is given to jesting, -wit' ti oism, an attempt at wit. 

LESSON 17.— Articles of Commeroe. 

por 7 ce lain rose 7 wood o 7 pi um Bar Rapa. ril 7 la 

coch 7 i neai ma hog 7 a ny sul' phur gut 7 ta per cha 

petro 7 loum platMna leath 7 er fur 7 ni tine 

gum or 7 a M3 in 7 digo cop 7 per sta' tion er y 

cot 7 ton eb 7 o ny sas 7 sa fras lo co mo 7 tives 

feath 7 era cam 7 phor in dia rub 7 ber ma chin 7 er y. 
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LESSON 18.— Relating to Flowers and Plants. 



am' a ranth, a never-fading flower. 
bon qnet', a bunch of flowers. 
ca' lyx, the outer covering of a 

flower. 
ehap' let, a wreath of flowers. 
od' i bio, capable of being eaten. 
fo' 11 age, the leaves of plants. 
fra' grant, sweet-smelling. 
Flo' ra, tbe goddess of flowers. 

LESSON 19.— Derivatives. 

1. fas and en mean to make. 

2. Give the definition of each derivative formed. 



hy* lurid, a mixture of two specie* 

of plants. 
nose' gay, a bouquet of flowers. 
o' do rons, having a sweet odor* 
pef al, leaf of a flower. 
scent, odor. 
sta' men, the part of a flower 

which contains the pollen. 
•th,a garland of flowers. 



AM ize. 



Add en. 



civ 7 il 
mag 7 net 
vi 7 tal 
neu 7 tral 
vo r cal 
an 7 thor 
sym 7 bol 



Chris 7 tian 
scan 7 dal 
mod' era 
i 7 dol 
bru'tal 
spir 7 it u al 
im mor' tal 



rough 

loose 

bright 

cheap 

dark 

fast 

light 



short 

soft 

straight 

stiff 

strait 

weak 

tight 



LESSON 20.— Light and Darkness. 



brill' iant, sparkling; shining. 

bur 1 nished, brightened; polished. 

dark' some, gloomy; dark. 

dusk' y, tending to darkness. 

ef fal' gent, brilliant; shining. 

glim' mer, to shine faintly. 

glar' ing, very bright. 

gair' ish, gaudy; showy. 

has/ y, thick with haze. 

11 In' mi nate 9 to make light. 

In' m * none, clear and shining. 

light' ning. a discharge of atmos- 
pheric electricity, accompanied by 
a flash of light. 



Ins' trons, bright; shining. 
In' rid, ghastly pale; gloomy. 
murk' y, dark; obscure. 
neb' n loos, pertaining to a neb 

til a, a faint, misty appearcuict 

among the stars. 
ob soure', darkened, 
ra' dianoe, brilliancy. 
soin' til late, to emit sparks. 
som' ber, dull; gloomy; dusky. 
trans In' oent, admitting lighv. 
trans par' ent, clear. 
tnr' bid, thick and dark. 



LESSON 21.— Grooeries. 



sug 7 ar 
cor fee 
cheese 
ba 7 con 
"j it' ter 
dour 



co' coa 
syr 7 up 
mack 7 er el 
starch 
mo las 7 ses 
all' spice 



mac a ro 7 ni 
va nil 7 la 
pep 7 per 
choc 7 o late 
yeast 7 cake 
vin 7 e gar 



hom' i ny 
sal er a 7 tus 
rai 7 sins 
buck 7 wheat 
cin 7 n a mon 
gel 7 a tine. 
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LESSON 22.— Fruits and Vegetables. 



pears 
peach 7 es 
ap 7 pies 
cur 7 rants 
or 7 an ges 
lem 7 ons 
plums 
quin 7 ces 
mel 7 ons 



grapes 
ap 7 ri cots 
ba na^as 
rasp' her ries 
tam 7 a rinds 
dam' sons 
cit' rons 
kale 
eel 7 er y 



rhu' barb 
spin' age 
cab' bage 
tur 7 nips 
po ta 7 toes 
thyme 
to ma 7 toes 
cu' cum bers 
let' tuce 



cym 7 lings 
as pur 7 ague 
par 7 snips 
rad / ish es 
gher 7 kins 
beets 
on 7 ions 
car 7 rots 
pars 7 ley. 



LESSON 23 —Relating to Celebrations. 



an Hi ver 7 sa ry, a day celebrated 
yearly. 

ban' quet, a rich entertainment. 

bar' ba one, an entertainment in 
the open air, at which animals 
are roasted -whole. 

oor o na' tion, act or ceremony of 
crowning a sovereign. 

oen tea' ni al, tho hundredth an- 
niversary. 

oar 7 nival, » festival celebrated 
in Roman Catholic countries for 
a number of days before Lent. 

oa rons' al, a jovial feast. 

eel e bra' tion, act of honoring by 
ceremonies. 

oar* e mo ny, outward forms. 

ex po si' tion, a public exhibition. 

fete, (fate), a festival. 



fee' ti val, a time of feasting. 

feast, a rich repast. 

inangn ra' tion, beginning oi 
a movement. 

in stal la' tion, ptttting into of- 
fice with ceremony. 

jollifl oa' tion, noisy festivity 
and merriment 

jn' bi lee, a season of great joy. 

mas' qner ade, An assembly of 
persons wearing masks. 

out' ing, a short pleasure trip. 

pa' geant, a spectacle of pompous 
exhibition. 

pic' nio, an excursion of pleasure 
into the country. 

pa rade', a public display. 

pomp, a show of magnificence. 

rev' el ry> noisy festivity. 



LESSON 24.— Nouns and Verbs. 



Nouns. 



Verbs. 



Nouns. 



Verbs. 



cloth 


clothe 


sub 7 ject 


sub ject 7 


half 


halve 


rec 7 ord 


re cord 7 


food 


feed 


ex 7 tract 


ex tract 7 


glass 


glaze 


prog 7 ross 


pro gress' 


shelf 


shelve 


pres 7 ent 


pre sent 7 


bath 


bathe 


di 7 gest 


di gest 7 


grass 


graze 


trans 7 fer 


trans fer 7 


gold 


gild 


es 7 cort 


es cort 7 


blood 


bleed 


reb 7 el 


re bel 7 


im 7 port 


im port 7 


in 7 cense 


in cense 7 


ref 7 use 


refuse 7 


in' suit 


in suit 7 . 
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LESSON 25.-Relating to Time. 



an te oed' ent, preceding:. 

an aen' ronton., an error in com- 
puting time. 

an' nn al, occurring every year. 

bi month' ly, occurring once in 
two months. 

bi on' ni al, occurring once in two 
years. 

eon tern' po vary, living at the 
same time. 

ohro nom' e ter, a time-keeper. 

ohro nor o gy, science of time. 

een' tn ry, a hundred years. 

citron' io, lingering. 

eal' en dar, an almanac 

di up' nal, daily. 

dl root' ly, immediately. 

dee' ade, ten years 

di' al, face of a time-piece. 

dil' a to ry, tardy; tedious. 

ev a nes' cent, fleeting: passing 
away quickly. 

e ter' nal, everlasting. 

e phent' e ral, lasting for only a 
short time. 



pro eras' ti nate, to put off. 

prl' or, occurring before. 

im me' di ate ly, at once. 

in stan ta' ne ons, done in an n- 

stant. 
mo' men ta ry, of short dnration. 
per pet' n al, never ceasing. 
pres' ent ly, before long. 
per' ma nent, continuing with- 
out change. 
per en' ni al, lasting more than 

two years. 
snV se quent, coming later. 
semi-month' ly, twice every 

month. 
si mnl ta' ne ons, occurring at 

the same time. 
tent' po rise, to comply with the 

time; to delay. 
tern' po ral, pertaining to the 

present'life or to this world. 
tern' po ra ry, lasting but a short 

time. 
tran' stent, fleeting; brief. 
trice, instant; moment 



LESSON 26.— Birds. 



plov' er 
con' dor 
cuck' oo 
ei' der 
fal 7 con 
i'bis 
rob' in 
o 7 ri ole 



heif 7 er 
sa 7 ble 
bi' son 
ze / bra 
ot 7 ter 
co 7 ney 
cou' gar 
ex 7 mine 



ra' ven 
swal 7 low 
grouse 
hal 7 cyon 
fla min 7 go 
vul 7 ture 
jack 7 daw 
spar 7 row 



mag 7 pie 
war 7 bier 
cas 7 so wa ry 
pel 7 i can 
pen 7 guin 
pheas 7 ant 
al 7 ba tross 
cor 7 mo rant 



bob 7 o link 
king 7 fish er 
tit 7 mouse 
top 7 knot 
tram 7 pet er 
night' in gale 
whip' poor will 
chick' a dee. 



LESSON 27.— Quadrupeds. 



badg 7 er 
span 7 iel 
ga zelle 7 
gi raftV 
go 7 pher 
go ril 7 la 
hy e 7 na 
jag 7 u ar 



pu' ma 
rein 7 deer 
o pos 7 sum 
roe 7 buck 
leop 7 ard 
squir 7 rel 
ter' ri er 
wea 7 sel 



mas 7 tiff 
cat 7 a mount 
chin chil 7 la 
drom 7 e da ry 
el 7 e phant 
grey 7 hound 
kan ga roo 7 
o rang' ou tang 
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LESSON 28 —Relating to Food and Taste. 



al' i ment, food. 

ac' id, sour. 

bit' ter ness, state of being bitter. 

bread' stuffs, meal, flour, &c 

oon' di ment, seasoning; a relish. 

oo mes' tl bles, eatables. 

on' 11 na ry, relating to the kitch- 
en or to cooking. 

ee' re als, edible grains. 

de 11' oions, delightful to the taste. 

des serf, pastry, fruit, &c , served 
at the close of a meal. 

ed' 1 ble, fit to be eaten. 

fla' vor, peculiar taste or odor. 

far 1 na'oeons, c° nsi sting offlour s 

glut' ton y, excessive eating. 

Jol'cy, containing juice. 



lnnoh' eon, food taken at irregu- 
lar times. 

Ins' oions, delicious. 

mas' ti oate, to chew. 

nan' se ons, causingMck stomach. 

nn' tri ment, nourishment; food. 

nn tri' tions, causin g n ourish men t. 

non-r' ish ment, food; sustenance. 

pnn' gent, biting; piercing. 

pal' a ta ble, agreeable to the 
taste. 

pro vis' ions, stock of food. 

rav' en ons, hungry even to rage. 

spio'y , tasting of spice; pungent. 

sa' vor y, pleasing to taste and 
smell. 

viot' uals, articles of food. 



LESSON 29.— Reptiles and Insects. 



an a con 7 da liz 7 ard 
al 7 li ga tor Ber 7 pent 
cha me' le on tor 7 toise 
croc 7 o dile tur 7 tie 
Bal 7 a man der vi 7 per 
ter 7 ra pin co 7 bra 



bee 7 tie 
but 7 ter fly 
crick 7 et 
ear 7 wig 
nor 7 net 
lo' cust 



glow 7 worm 
graKS 7 hop per 
hon 7 ey bee 
ka 7 ty did 
mos qui 7 to 
eat 7 er pil lar 



LESSON 30.— Relating to Oratory. 



ar' gvment, a process of reasoning. 

de bate,' a contention to prove a 
point. 

dls tinot' ness, state of being 'dis- 
tinct. 

dec lam a'tfon, a set speech. 

e nun el a' tion, mode of pro- 
nunciation. 

el' o qnenoe, expression of strong 
emotion so as to excite the same 
feeling in others. 

el o on' tion ist, one who is versed 
in elocution. 

em phat' io, with force. 

ex tempo ra' ne ons, offhand; 
delivered on the impulse of the 
moment. 



fin' ent, abundant and smooth. 
flor' id, flowery; ornamental. 
ges' tnres, motions of the body 

to express feeling. 
ges tio' n late, to make gestures. 
ha rangne', (rang.) a noisy speech. 
im promp' tn, offhand; without 

previous study. 
leo' tore, a discourse on any sub- 
ject, 
mag net' ic, extremely attractive. 
O ra' tion, an elaborate discourse 

delivered in public. 
or' a 1o ry, the art of effective 

public speaking. 
rhe tor' i ©al, pertaining to ele. 

gant composition. 
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LESSON 31— Derivatives. 

The suffix ion means the act of. 

1. Make nouns of the following words by adding ion. 

2. Give the definition of each noun formed. 

3. Give the rule for the change that occurs in the words 
ending in silent e. 



relate' 
nar rate 7 
grad 7 u ate 
die 7 tate 
a vei-he 7 
con 7 sti tute 



spec 7 u late 
pro grass 7 
vi 7 brate 
ded 7 i cate 
at tract 7 
re pulse 7 



con struct 7 
convict 7 
distinct 7 
dis tort 7 
re vise 7 
suf fuse 7 



pros 7 e cute 
cor rupt 7 
ed 7 u cate 
in flict 7 
dis perse 7 
ag 7 i tate 



LESSON 32 —Relating to Intemperance. 



al' CO Hoi, pure spirits, but usually 
applied %o ardent spirits in gen- 
eral. 

aloo hoi' ic, relating to alcohol. 

bao oha na' li an, revelling in 
drunkenness. 

brew' e ry, a place where brewing 
is carried on. 

bib' ber, a drinker. 

bev 7 er age, lie- or for drinking. 

clar' et, a light K tench wine. 

(Ironic' ard, one who drinks habit- 
ually. 

drunk' en neat, state of being 
drunk. 

M* til' lor y, place -where liqnor is 
distilled. 

fer men ta' tion, effervescence 

in tern' per anee, indulgence in 
strong liquors. 



in tox' i cate, to make drunk. 
in tox 7 i cant, that which makes 

drunk. 
in e' bri ate, a sot; a drunkard. 
in e bri' e ty, drunkenness. 
liq' nor, alcoholic fluid 
maud' lin, dranken; foolish. 
po ta' tion v a drink; draught* 
reel' ing, stage«ing. 
■of tlsn, stupid with drunkenness. 
spir' it n ous, having the quality 

of ardent spirits. 
tee to' tal er, one who abstains 

entirely from the use of liquor 
tip' pier 9 one who drinks to ex 

cess. 
tip' sy, intoxicated ; staggering. 
to' per, a drunkard; a sot. 
whis' ky, spirits distilled from 

grain. 



LESSON 33.— Fishes. 



ale 7 wife 
an cho 7 vy 
rtol 7 phin 
floun 7 der 
gud'geon 



had 7 dock 
hal 7 i but 
her 7 ring 
lam 7 prey 
mack 7 er el 



mul 7 let 
perch 
pick 7 er el 
Balm 7 on 
ear dine 7 



seul 7 pin 
sturgeon 
tau tog 7 
tor pe 7 do 
tur 7 bov 
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LESSON 34.— Common Words Often misspelled. 



a fraid' 
an tique 7 
beseech 7 
bur 7 glar 
caught 
clean 7 ly 
cleanse 
con celt' 
dls solve 7 
de els' ion 



doub' ly 
drow 7 sy 
en deav 7 < 
ful m 7 
fau' cet 
fought 
hand 7 ful 
hon 7 or 
Ini ag 7 ine 
1m mense 7 



or 



In qui 7 ry 
laugh 7 ter 
mead 7 ow 
pleas' ant 
pur suit 7 
pre pared 7 
pit 7 e ous 
sen 7 si ble 
spec ta 7 tor 
force 



sleek 

to «;eth 7 er 
uh 7 age 
un veil 7 
wrought 
wield 
weK come 
wel 7 fare 
won 7 drous 
whith' er 



LESSON 35 —Relating to Crime. 



1', to secrete one's self to 

avoid the law. 
as sanlf , to attack violently, 
ar* son, malicious burning of build- 
ings or ships. 
oxim i nal', one guilty of a crime. 
dun' geon, a dark, underground 

prison. 
embezzlement, act of appro- rob' ber y, act of plundering 

priating to one's own use what is rogue, a dishonest person 

intrusted to one's care. 
fol' o ny, a crime punishable by 

death or imprisonment. 
for* ger y, counterfeiting one's 

writing. 



fraud" n lent, dishonest. 

gal 7 loirs, instrument for hanging 
criminals. 

knave, a tascal; a villain. 

lap 7 ee ny, theft. 

pen i ten' ti a ry, a house of cor- 
rection. 

ruffian, a brutal fellow. 



.Ug'gler, one who secretly ex- 
ports and imports articles con- 
trary to law. 

thief, one who steals. 

trai' tor, one guilty of treason. 



LESSON 36.— Derivatives. 

Spell the adjective, and then name and spell the noun and 
adverb formed from it. 



Adjectives. 

true 

wide 

slow 

broad 

deep 

poor 

dear 

can 7 did 

false 

prop 7 er 

so 7 ber 

ex treme / 

wise 



Nouns. 

truth 
width 
sloth 
breadth 
depth 
pov' er ty 
dearth 
can 7 dor 
false 7 hood 
pro pri' e ty 
so bri 7 e ty 
extrem'i ty 
wis' dom 



Adverbs. 

tru 7 ly 
wfde 7 ly 
slow 7 ly 
broad' ly 
deep 7 ly 
poor' ly 
dear'' ly 
can 7 did ly 
false' ly 
prop' er ly 
so' ber ly 
ex treme 7 ** 
wise 7 ly 
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LESSON 37.-Words Used in Traveling. 



an' chor, an iron instrument for 

holding 1 a vessel at rest. 
ac' oi dent, a chance event. 
a board', on board. 
bag" gage, trunks; luggage. 
brake 7 man, one who manages 

the brakes on cars. 
ca nal', an artificial water course. 
col lis 7 ion, a striking together of 

two bodies. 
OOm' pass, an instrument used to 

determine the north, south, east 

and west. 
oir on' i tons, roundabout. 
' cab' in, an apartment in a ship. 
oa' ble grant, a message sent by 

cable 
des ti na' tion, stopping-point. 
de ten' tion, delay; act of detaining. 
de' pot, a railway station, 
em' i grate, to leave one country 

to live in another. 
ex cur" sion, a trip usually for 

pleasure or health. 
freight, cargo. 
fare, price of passage. 
fer' ry, to carry ovei a river in a 

boat. ^ 

gang 7 "way, a passage-way from 

the vessel to the shore. 



June' tion, union place of two or 
more lines of railway. 

jour' ney, a voyage; a tour. 

port man' tean, a bag carried in 
traveling. 

purs 7 er, one who has charge of 
the public money on a vessel. 

pi' lot, one who directs or steers. 

pas' sen ger, a traveler. 

rnd' der,that which steers a ship. 

rail' road- a road on which iron 
rails are laid for wheels to run on. 

steam' er, a vessel propelled by 
steam. 

steer' age, the inferior apart- 
ments of a ship. 

stew'ard, a man who attends to 
the provisions on board ship 

state' room, a sleeping-room on a 
ship. 

seen' er y, a view of nature. 

satoh' el, a hand bag. 

tel' e gram, message by telegraph. 

tour, a going round; a journey in 
a circuit. 

tour' ist, one who makes a tour. 

ter' mi nns, the end of a railroad. 

trans por ta' tion, act of carry- 
ing from place to place. 

wreck, destruction. 



LESSON 38.— Dry Goods. 



hose 
lin' en 
mus' lin 
vel' vet 
rib' bon 
ging' ham 
sat' in 
serge 
cot' ton 
al pac' a 
tal' i co 



skein 
scarf 
mit/ ten 
tin' sel 
edg' ing 
braid 
plaid 
par' a sol 
um brel' la 
man' tie 
wrap' per 



me ri' no 
flan' nel 
veil' ing 
wors' ted 
por ti ere' 
cur' tains 
tas' sela 
drap' er y 
em broid'.er 
wad' ding 
cas' si mere 



cash' mere 
cor' du roy 
ban dan' na 
cam' brie 
tap' es try 
hand' ker chief 
era vat' 
fichu' 
y unbleached' 
blank' et 
chintz 
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LESSON 39— Geographical Terms. 



ax 7 is, the line on which a body re- 
volves. 

a byss,' a bottomless gulf. 

at' moi phere, the air. 

ar ohipel' a so, a sea interspersed 
with islands. 

base, the bottom on which any- 
thing rests. 

bay' on, a branch of the main 
channel of a body of water, neai 
the place where it empties. 

chasm, <kasm), a deep opening. 

Oban' nel, the bed of a stream. 

cape, a headland. 

cas cade', a waterfall. 

cur' rent, a stream. 

oat' a Pact, a large waterfall. 

cy* clone, a rotary storm or whirl- 
wind. 

oon'ti nent, the largest body of 
land. 

can on' (can yon), a broad, extend- 
ed gorge. 

del' ta, a tract of land between two 
mouths of a river. 

ero'sion, act of wearing away 
gradually. 

e'qninox, time when days and 
nights are equal. 

e qua" tor , imaginary line equally 
distant from the two poles. 

el e va' tion, height. 

firth, an arm of the sea. 

frig' Id, cold. 

gla' oier, an immense field of ice 
and snow moving down moun- 
tain sides. 

hnr' ri cane, a violent wind storm. 

hem' is phere, half of the earth's 
sphere. 

is' land, a body of land surrounded 
by water. 

lath' mas, a small body of land 
connecting two larger bodies of 
land. 

i so ther' mal, showing the dis- 
tribution of heat by means of 
lines. 



lon'gitnde, distance east and 
west of a given line. 

lat' i tnde, distance north and 
south of the equator. * 

mon soon', a periodical wind 
blowing in the tropics. 

me rid' i an, a great circle running 
through the north and the south 
poles. 

ma rine', pertaining to the sea. 

monn' tain ons, containing moun- 
tains. 

O a' sis, a fertile spot in a desert. 

prec'ipice, a high, steep declivity. 

pen in' sn la, a body of land 
almost surrounded by water. 

prom' on to ry, a high point of 
land projecting into the sea. 

plan' et, a heavenly boriy revolv- 
ing around the sun. 

pi nn' et a ry, relating to a planet. 

peak, a point. 

pla tean' (to), abroad, high area 
of land. 

rep' tile, a creeping animal. 

ro ta' tion, act of turning, as a 
wheel does. 

sub ter ra' ne an, underground. 

sub ma rine,' under the water. 

si moon', a hot. dry wind. 

sonroe, the point fr m which any- 
thing springs. 

strait, a small body of water con- 
necting two larger bodies. 

tor' rid, hot; burning. 

trop' i oal, relating to the tropics.' 

trib' n tary, contributing to 
another. 

ter res' tri al, earthly. 

ty* phoon, a violent, whirling 
wind in the Chinese seas. 

tern' per a tore, degree of neat 
and cold. 

n' ni verse, the world and all 
created things. 

veg' e ta ble, relating to plants. 

veg e ta' tion, vegetable life. 
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LESSON 40.— Articles in a Drug Store. 



o 7 pi inn 
pow 7 ders 
vi 7 als 
tubes 

chlo 7 ro form 
med 7 i cine 
pre scrip 7 tion 
poi' son 
al 7 co hoi 
mer 7 cu ry 
am mo 7 ni a 
va le 7 ri an 
qui' nine 



per fum 7 er y 
bo' rax 
cal' o in el 
strych 7 nine 
give 7 er ine 
bot 7 ties 
lau 7 da num 
cam 7 phor 
sul' pliur 
lie 7 o rice 
or 7 ris root 
par e gor 7 ic 
ker 7 o sene 



eo logne 7 
ben zine 7 
cop 7 per as 
ere 7 o sote 
ar' se nic 
nc' id 
al 7 ka li 
drugs 
cap 7 sules 
at 7 om iz er 
sar sa pa ril 7 la 
mor phine' 
tur 7 pen tine 



LESSON 41.— Relating to Fire and Heat. 



an' thra cite, a hard coal. 

an neal', to temper by heating 

and then cooling slowly. 
boa' con, a signal light. 
con fla gra' tion, a large fire. 
ealor' io, the principle of heat, 
era' oi ble, a vessel for melting 

metals. 
com hi m ' tl ble, capable of taking 

fire. 
com bns' tion, fire and burning. 
oan'nel coal, a coal that burns 

readily with a clear flame. 
fur' naoe, a place where a large 

fire is kept. 
hol' o canst, a sacrifice, the whole 

of which is consu.ned by fire. 



in ban des' cent, white or glowing 

with heat. 
in' gle side, the fireside. 
in flam' ma ble, capable of being 

set on fire. 
ig' ne ons, pertaining to fire. 
ig ni' tion, act of setting on fire. 
in oen' di a ry, a person who sets 

fire to another's property. 
or' de al, an ancient form of trial 

by fire to determine innocence or 

guilt. 
pyre, a funeral pile. 
tner'mal, relating to heat. 
ther mom' e ter, an instrument 

for measuring heat. 
tep' id, lukewarm. 



LESSON 42-Flowers. 



li 7 lac 

car mi 7 tion 
dan 7 de li on 
pe tn 7 ni a 
ver be 7 na 
dahlMa 
fuch 7 si a 
Ja pon 7 i ca 
ge ran 7 i um 
hy 7 a cinth 
daf 7 fodil 



he 7 li o trope 
mar 7 i gold 
col 7 um bine 
hon 7 ey suck le 
am 7 a ranth 
vi 7 o let 
pop 7 py 
phlox 
lil 7 v 
tu 7 lip 
pan 7 sy 



zin 7 nia 
cro 7 cus 
cac 7 tus 

chrys an 7 them um 
hy dran 7 ge a 
nar cis'sus 
can 7 dy tuft 
lark 7 spur 
Jes 7 sa mine 
hol 7 ly hock 
pe 7 o ny. 
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LESSON 43.— Relating to manners and Society. 



af fa ble, sociable; friendly. 

af fee ta'tion, pretending what is 
not natural or real 

as sem' blage, a company of per- 
sons. 

boor' ish, rude and ignorant. 

oivil' 1 ty. conrtesy; politeness. 

oonver sa' tion al, relating to 
conversation. 

oonr' te By, politeness. 

oon de seen' sion, stooping. 

de mean' or, behavior. 

e lite', (a leet), aseh ct body 

eo!at' (ekla), brilliancy of suc- 
cess. 

et' i qnette, (*et) , the propt ieties. 

in tro duo' tion, act of making suav' i ty, agreeableness. 



mn' sio ale, a musical entertain- 
ment. 

man' ner ism, adherence to a 
peculiar style or manner. 

ob se' qui ous, submissive. 

os' tra cise, to banish from society. 

polite' ness, courtesy of man- 
ner. 

pre pos seas' iug, attractive. 

pol' ish, cle>2 anoe. 

par' ven U, one who has recently 
come into notice; a n upstart. 

re oep' tion, act of receiving 

re fine' meat, high culture or 
elegance. 

rode' ness, coarseness; incivi'ity. 



acquainted. 
in' ti ma oy, close familiarity. 
in vi ta' tion, act of inviting. 
mat i nee', (na), an entertainment 

in the early part of ihe day. 
nr bane', refined ; elegant. 



sim plio' i ty, *tate of beirg sim- 
ple and unaffected. 

sa' lam, a low bow. 

»oiree',(swaru). an evening party 

nn oontb', awkward and unpleas- 
ant in manners. 



LESSON 44.— Derivatives. 

Form adjectives and spell them. Notice when final e 
should be dropped and when retained. 



Nouns. Adj. 

cream — y 
flax— en 
film— y 
queen-ly 
oak— en 
bulb— ous 
star — ry 
clay— ey 
ghost— ly 
fien d— ish 
glass— y 
girl— ish 
self— ish 
sloth— ful 
sot — tish 
fleece— y 



Nouns. Adj. 

flesh — y 
snap — pish 
prince — ly 
knot — ty 
pain — ful 
pain — less 
spite— ful 
pet — tish 
guilt— y 
guilt— less 
log gy 
qualm — ish 
pith— y 
craft — y 
weight— y 
sylph— like 



Nouns. Adj. 

wretch— ed 
joy— ful 
joy — ous 
wish— ful 
taste — ful 
taste— y 
t-»ste — less 
plaint— ive 
use— less 
use— ful 
sleep— y 
sleep — less 
mist— y 
heart — y 
heart— less 
pearl— y. 
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LESSON 45.— Relating to Praise and Blame. 



oc' me, the highest point. 

ap planse', praise. 

een' sure, blame. 

oen so' rl ons, blaming; fault- 
finding. 

com. mend' a ble, praiseworthy. 

oom'pU meat, an expression of 
admiration. 

cap' tions, fault-finding. 

com men da' tion, act of praising 
or approving. 

con' tn me ly, insolence. 

oeleb'rity, a person of distinc- 
tion.. 

de cry 7 , to cry down. 

dls par' ag ing, undervaluing. 

de rpg' a to ry, injurious. 

en' logy, a speech of Mgh praise. 

en lo gis' tic, containing high 
prn ise. 

en co' mi nm, high praise. 

flat' ter y, false praise. 

fa' mons, celebrated. 

horn' age, deference. 

hy per orit' i oal, overcritical. 



in com' par a ble, matchless. 

in fid' li ble, never making a 
mistake. 

11 Ins' tri ons, distinguished; 
glorious. 

ignomin' i ons, disgraceful; 
shameful. 

land' a to ry, containing praise. 

mer i to'ri ons, worthy of honor. 

ob' lo qny, reproach. 

pan e gyr'ic, an oration in praise 
of some one. 

prow' ess, military bravery. 

par' a gon, a model of excellence. 

prod'igy, something wonderful. 

qnin tes' senee, pure or concen- 
trated essence. 

rep re hen' si ble, tyamable. 

re nown\ fame. 

re prove, to rebuke. 

re proof, an expression of blame. 

stig' t rm tize, to brand with a 
mark of disgrace. 

sn perb,' magnificent. 

nm'brage, offense; resentment. 



LESSON 46.— Test Exercise. 

Same Bounds spelled different ways. 



cloud 
crowd 


rouse 
browse 


bluff 
tough 


full 
wool 


knob 
swab 


hide 
guide 


sponge 
plunge 


mourn 
torn 


dunce 
once 


float 
quote 


clothe 
loathe 


loud 
bowed 


pith 
myth 


live 
sieve 


quoth 
growth 


dote 
coat 


bough 
scow 


source 
hoarse 


gourd 
hoard 


nerve 
curve 


flies 
guise 


loath 
both 


smote 
throat 


much 
touch 


notch 
watch 


lithe 
scythe 


fought 
taught 


front 
brunt 


wand 
pond 


mope 
soap 


shred 
thread 


spouse 
drowse 
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LESSON 47.— Relating to Expenditure. 



allowance, that which is allowed. 

bona' *ti fnl, free in giving. 

dis burse' ment, act of paying 
out. 

dis' si pate, to destroy by extrav- 
agance. 

e oo nom' i cal,8av2ng in expenses. 

ex or' bi tant, excessive; enor- 
mous. 

ex trav 7 a gant, going beyond 
bounds. 

ex pea' shre, costly. 

frn'gal, sparing:; saving. 

gen.' er ons, open-handed; abun- 
dant. 

lib' er al, giving freely. 



im prov 7 i dent, not prudent in 
managing. 

lav'isn, wasteful. 

mi' ser ly, very stingy. 

mnnifi cent, very liberal in 
giving. 

nig'gardly, meanly covetous. 

par si mo' ni ons, saving to ex- 
cess. 

pen' n ry, poverty. 

pf n n' ri ons, excessively saving. 

prod' i gal. extravagant. 

stin' giness, state of being stingy. 

spend' thrift, one who spends 
money profusely. 

squan' der, to spend wastefully. 



LESSON 48.— Relating to Farming. 



dai 7 ry ster 7 ile 

ag H oil 7 ture ier 7 til iz er 



scythe 
sick 7 le 
gua 7 no 
mead 7 ow 
fer' tile 



marl 
phos' phate 
paH'tur age 
bar 7 ren 
hoe' in g 



reap 7 ing 
plough 
drain 7 age 
haul 7 ing 
maul 7 ing 
til 7 laire 
thresh 7 ing 



ar 7 a ble 
a 7 ere 

cul 7 ti vate 
gran 7 a ry 
or' chard 
loam 7 y 
till 7 a ble. 



LESSON 49.— Pertaining to a City. 



al' der man, a member of the 
council of a city. 

cit' i sen, inhabitant of a city. 

cap' i tal, a city where government 
affairs are transacted. 

cap' i tol, a government house. 

cit' a del, a fortress in a fortified city . 

eonu'cil,an assembly for consul- 
tation. 

eorpo ra' tion, a body author- 
ized by law to act as one person. 

char'ter, a writing bestowing 
certain rights. 

cos mo poT 1 tan, a person who 
has no particular home. 

in cor' po rate, to form into a 
legal body. 



Hm' its, boundaries. 

mmi u fac' tnr ing, relating to 

manufactures. 
me trop' O lis, the chief city. 
met ro pol' i tan, belonging to a 

metropolis. 
may' or, chief magistrate of a city. 
mn nic'i pal,pertainingto a city. 
po lice', a body of officers to pre- 
serve order. 
res' er voir, a place where water 

is kept for use. 
sew' er, a drain to carry off watc- 

underground. 
snb nr' ban, relating to the 

limits of a city. 
sea' port, a town or city on the 

sea shore. 
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LESSON 50.— Phrases Equivalent to Possessive Nonas. 

1. Chnage the italicized phrases to possessive nouns. 

2. Be careful in the use of the apostrophe. 



1 The bloom of the roses. 

2. The message of the Presi- 
de nt. 

3. The rights of women. 

4. The destruction of the city. 
5 The songs of tU birds. 

6. The bank for merchants. 

7. The book of my sister Mary. 

8. The speech of tl»> orator. 

9. The duties of man. 

10. The bank of Mdton and 

Minor. 

11. The anxiety of the mother. 



12. The sports of the children. 

13. The piano belonging to 

Grace and Mary. 

14. The business of Jones & Co. 
15 The wages often servants- 

16. A achwl for girls and boys. 

17. A meeting of the society. 

18. The debts of Mr Smith, my 

brother. 

19. The clothes of the gentle- 

men. 

20. The machine shops of Hay 

<& Turner. 



LESSON 51. -Adjectives Describing Persons. 



ag' lie, nimble; active. 

a lert', watchful. 

a' mi a ble, lovable. 

ao qui es' cent, agreeing. 

ar' bi tra ry, tyrannical. 

ar* TO gant, overbearing 

a droit', Wilful. 

ath let' to, vigorous; strong. 

avarl' clous, greedy after wealth 

brawn' y, having strong muse es. 

be nign', kind 

bom bas' tip, pompous. 

bur' ly, rough; coarse. 

cour to' ous, polite. 

oaV Ions, hardened. 

come' ly, handsome. 

can' did, frank, 

cord' ial, hearty; sincere. 

con ~e' ni al, suited in nature. 

olum' sy, awkward. 

cop' pu lent, fleshy. 

cir' cum spect, prudent. 

cul' pa ble, blamable. 

ca pri' oious, whimsical. 

dia creet', prudent. 

de vout', pious; earnest. 

dough' ty, brave. 



de mure', grave; modest. 

dis loy' al, untrue. 

er rat' io, unsteady; moving. 

el' i gi ble, worthy to be chosen. 

expert', skilful. 

ecoen' trie, odd. 

em' i nent, distinguished. 

fiek' le, changeable. 

fao' ile, easily persuaded. 

frail, easily broken. 

Iran' tic, raving: wild. 

friv' O lous, trifling. 

ge'nial, cheerful and sympathetic. 

gaurk' y, foolish and awkward. 

hale, healthy. 

in trep' id, fearless; bold. 

in gen' ions, skilful. 

in gen' n ous, open; frank, 

in firm', feeble. 

in ert', inactive; dull. 

im pet' u ous, rash; violent. 

im mor ; tal, everlasting. 

ju' ve nile, youthful. 

Ian' gu'd, weak; faint. 

mor' tal, subject to death. 

mo rose', sullen; gloomy. 

m a. li' oious, spiteful. 
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3 na ry, moved by gain. 

lies' U ffent, careless. 
oV dn rate, hardened in sin. 
per sis' tent, determined; urgent. 
pre pos sees' ins;, winning. 
plao' id, tranquil; contented. 
pre swap' tu. ons, over-confident. 
prof li gate, shamelessly im- 
moral. 
pen' sive, thoughtful. 
p^er'less, matchless. 
re luo' taut, unwilling. 
res' O lute, determined. 
re li' a Me, trustworthy. 
ruth' less, cruel. 
re miss', not prompt or careful. 
ro Uravf, strong; sturdy. 
ser 7 vile, slavish; fawning. 



stal' wart, strong; bold. 

sin' ew y, strong; vigorous. 

se rene', undisturbed; calm. 

stnr' dy, strong. 

shrewd, sharp; wise. 

sns eept' i "ble, easy to receive 

impressions. 
treaeh' er ons, like a traitor. 
tract' a ble, teachable. 
tim' o rons, timid. 
nr bane', refined ; polite. 
ve ra' clous, truthful. 
vo ra' clous, ravenous. 
val' iant, brave. 
vis' 1 lant, watchful. 
wa' ry, prudent; watchful. 
way' ward, perverse. 

ons, eager; earnest. 



LESSON 52— Occupations. 



ac count 7 ant 
ar 7 ti san 
act' or 
ar' chi tect 
auc tion eer 7 
ae 7 ro naut 
ap pren 7 tice 
bank 7 er 
. bar 7 ber 
butch 7 er 
book 7 keep er 
car 7 pen ter 
ca 7 ter er 
com pos 7 i tor 
doc 7 tor 



drug 7 prist 
drov' er 
drum 7 mer 
dai 7 ry man 
en gin eer 7 
e lee tri 7 cian 
flo 7 Hst 
gro 7 cer 
gar 7 den er 
la w 7 yer 
me chan 7 ie 
mil 7 li ner 
mes 7 sen ger 
o ver seer* 
op ti 7 cian 



oo 7 u list 

phi nib 7 er 

pho tog 7 ra. pher 

phy ri 7 cian 

pi as 7 ter er 

shep' herd 

sen m 7 stress 

sur 7 geon 

sten og 7 ra pher 

t«l 7 lor 

teach' er 

te h'g 7 raph er 

type 7 writ ist 

ty pog 7 ra pher 

up hoi 7 ster er. 



LESSON 53 .-Titles. 

Titles used with proper names should be written with 
capitals. 



Ad 7 mi ral Col 7 o nel 
Arch 7 bish op Cup 7 tain 
Bar 7 on Oar' di nal 

Con 7 sul Czar 

Coun 7 tess Cor 7 po ral 
Com 7 modore Duch 7 ess 



Ea quire 7 
Em 7 per or 
Gen 7 er al 
Gov 7 ern or 
Khe 7 dive 



Mny 7 or 
Prr 7 mi er 
Pro fess 7 or 
Sen 7 a tor 
Ser 7 geant 



Mag 7 Is trate Vis 7 count. 
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LESSON 54.— Synonyms. 

Synonyms are words that mean the same or nearly the 
same as other words. 
Use synonyms of the words italicized in the sentences. 



1. You are sure to succeed. 

2. All honest work is respect- 

able. 

3. Clumsy people are always 

in the way 

4. He is much changed in ap- 

pearance. 

5. Avoid bad company. 

6. I was surprised at his 

answer. 

7. He carries a heavy load. 

8. Let me warn you against 

him. 

9. He is the head of the de- 

partment. 



10. H\h conduct was very bad. 

11. Do not divulge my secret. 

12. He masters difficulties 

with great €C ,8e. 

13. Go back to your home. 

14. I confess my mistake. 

15. This belief is gen eral. 

16. Let me give you an in- 

stance of bravery. 

17. It is my intention to do 

right. 

18. I can deny you nothing. 

19. Do not punish severely. 

20. He has great strength of 

character. 



cer 7 tain 
pros 7 per 
la / bor 
awk 7 ward 
al 7 tered 
shun 



as ton 7 ished 

bears 

bur 7 den 

cau 7 tion 

chief 

be hav 7 ior 



tell 

fa ell' 1 ty 

return 

ac knowl 7 edge 

er 7 ror 

u ni ver 7 sal 



ex am 7 pie 
cour 7 age 
pur' pose 
re fuse 7 
chas tise 7 
force. 



LESSON 55. Derivatives. 



Verbs. 



Nouns. 



Verbs. 



Nouns. 



ail 


ail 7 ment 


en treat' 


en treat 7 y 


ac quit 7 


ac quit 7 tal 


fore close 7 


fore clos' ure 


ac quaint' 


ac quain 7 tance 


for 7 feit 


for 7 feit ure 


at tach 7 


at tach' ment 


fail 


fail 7 ure 


as sure 7 


a,s sur' a nee 


in close 7 


in clos 7 ure 


ap pear 7 


ap pear 7 a nee 


lug 


lug 7 gage 


be have 7 


be hav 7 ior 


oc cur 7 


oc cur 7 rence 


be gin 7 


be gin 7 ner 


quote 


quo ta 7 tion 


coin 


coin 7 age 


re port 7 


re port 7 er 


de part 7 


de part' ure 


re new 7 


re new 7 al 


tie mean' 


de mean 7 or 


re join 7 


re join 7 der 


dis use 7 


dis us 7 age 


shrink 7 


shrink' age 


en dure 7 


en dur 7 ance 


store 


stor 7 age 
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LESSON 56.-Words Describing Things. 



ad verse', opposite; opposed. 

ap par' ent, plain; clear. 

am' pie, abundant. 

bo' vino, of the ox family. 

brief, short. 

buoy' ant, bearing up. 

OO los' sal, very large. 

oo' pious, abundant. 

OO' gent, forcible; weighty. 

crude, raw; unformed. 

con ta' gi ons, catching. 

conn' tor ieit, false; forged. 

eonspie' u ons, prominent. 

clan des' tine, secret. 

our' so ry, hasty; careless. 

ohron'ie, continuing a long time 

duT oet, «oft and sweet. 

dur'able, lasting. 

di verse/ different; various. 

des' nl to ry, disconnected. 

defi'oient, wanting. 

de rog' a to ry , injurious. 

er ro' ne ons, wrong. 

ex tinet', ended. 

ex te' ri or, outside. 

Ik' tal, causing death. 

ro." tile, useless. 

frag 7 ile, easily broken. 

fe' line, of the cat family. 

for 7 vent, warm; ardent. 

hor i son' tal, on a level. 

i den 7 ti cal, the same. 

in fee' tions, contagious. 

in fe' ri or, of lower quality. 

in te' ri or, inside. 

in sip' id, tasteless. 

in trin' sie, real; genuine. 

in cred' i ble, impossible to be be- 
lieved. 

ir i des' cent, showing the colors 
of the rainbow. 

In' eld, easily understood. 

la eon' ie, short. 

la' tent, undeveloped. 

a' n al, done by the hand. 
en' tal, belonging to the mind. 
rn. new. 



mas' sive, heavy. 

mam' moth, very large. 

mea' ger, scanty. 

me' di o ere, of middle quality. 

nov 7 el, new. 

.ob' vi ons, easily seen. 

op' tion al, depending on choice. 

os ten' si ble, apparent. 

o' ral, spoken. 

ob' so lete, out of use. 

po' rous, full of holes. 

pro fuse', very liberal. 

pun' gent, biting to the taste. 

per' fo rat ed, pierced with holes. 

pre ma tore', ripe too soon. 

prao' ti cal, can be turned to use. 

prao' ti oa ble, capable of being 
done. 

pop' n lar, generally liked. 

per pen die' n lar, upright. 

pa thetf io, touching. 

prin' oi pal, chief. 

plans' i ble, apparently right. 

pre' vi ons, going before. 

quaint, odd. 

re oip' ro cal, done by each to the 
other. 

rare, unusual. 

ru' ral, belonging to the country. 

rus' tic, unpolished ; natural. 

re pug' nant, distasteful. 

re' cent, new ; late. 

sole, only. 

san' i ta ry, pertaining to health. 

sig nif i cant, important. 

see' n lar, pertaining to the world. 

see' tion al, belonging to a section. 

su pe' ri or, surpassing others. 

ster' ling, genuine. 

spa' clous, large ; roomy. 

slea' ay, flimsy. -> 

sn per n' eial, on the surface. 

sup' pie, easily bent. 

stoalth' y, secret ; sly. 

sys tern at' ie, arranged in regu- 
lar order. 

sn per' flu ons, unnecessary. 
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sed' en ta ry, inactive. 

sa In' bri ous, healthftil. 

trag' ic, mournful. 

trite, wornout ; stale. 

te' di OUS, tiresome. 

triv' i al, unimportant. 

tan'glble^perceptible to the touch. 

tor' pid, inactive. 

terse, elegantly concise. 

ter res' tri al, earthly. 

tac' it, silent. 

nr' gent, pressing. 

nl'ti mate, final. 



vi' tal, necessary to life. 

ver 7 ti cal, perpendicular. 

viv 7 id, strikingly bright. 

vol' untaryjOfonc's own will. 

vir' n lent, extremely poisonous. 

ver'bal,spo ken - 

vap' id, without life or spirit. 

vague, unsettled. 

ven' om ous, poisonous. 

ver'i table, real; true. 

Vis' ible, can be seen. 

weird, unearthly. 

whole' some, promoting health. 



am' bu lance 
ba rouche 7 
bi 7 cy cle 
bier 

char 7 i ot 
con vey 7 ance 
chaise 



LESSON 57.— Conveyances 



cou pe 7 
car 7 riage 
cab 7 ri o let 
car 7 ry all 
cur 7 ri cle 
car 7 i ole 
nan 7 som 



her 7 die 
hearse 
om 7 ni bus 
pha 7 e ton 
rock 7 a way 
sedan 7 
sul 7 ky 



sleigh _ 
sledge 
tri 7 cy cle 
to bog 7 gan 
tum 7 bril 
vie to 7 ri a 
wag 7 on. 



LESSON 58.— Latin Words. 



aborig'ines, the original inhab- 
itants. 

a 7 lias, otherwise. 

al' ibi, elsewhere. 

con' tra, against. 

equilW Hum, an equality of 
weight. 

er' go, therefore. 

erf it, departure. 

face' tiae, witty sayings. 

fi' ni8, end. 

gra' tis, free. 

hia' tus, an opening. 

im' pe tus, tendency to motion. 



impri' mis, in the first place. 

in' terim, in the meantime. 

instan' ter, instantly. 

max' imum, greatest. 

min' imum, smallest. 

om' nes, all. 

quo' ta, share. 

sW tus, standing. 

seria' Urn, in regular order. 

vac' uum, empty space. 

verba' tim, word for word. 

ver' 8U8, against. 

vt' to, I forbid it. 

vi' a, by the way of. 



LESSON 59.— French Expressions. 

expose', exposure. protege,' m one protected 

personnel', personal charac 

teristics. 
ennui' , weariness. 
debut', first appearance. 
bon mot, a witty saying. 
on dit, rumor. 
petit', small. 



hauteur', haughtiness. 
regime', administration; rule. 
debris', rubbish. 
surveillance', supervision. 
emboinpoint', corpulence. 
nom de plume, assumed name 
of a writer. 
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corps, a body. 
entre nous, between us. 
a la mode, fashionably. 
nonchalance' , carelessness. 
ren' dez vous, place of meeting. 
trousseau', wedding outfit. 
connoisseur*, an art critic. 
blase', wornout. 
outre', foreign: strange. 
entree,' entrance. 



bizarre', fantastic; odd. 

faux pas, false step. 

qui vive, lookout. 

carte blanche, full permission. 

de trop, too many. 

recherche', select. 

par excellence', pre-eminently. 

nous perrons', we shall see. 

en rapport' , in harmony with 

bouquet' a bunch of flowers. 



LESSON 60.— Test Exercise. 

Same sounds spelled different ways. 



chaise 
phrase 
craze 


glue 
stew 
view 


fret 

sweat 

debt 


trot 

squat 

yacht 


scourge 

verge 

purge 


verse 
purse 
worse 


a lone' 
un known' 
be moan' 


ea' gle 
peo' pie 
stee' pie 


pleas' ant 
pres' ent 


phan' torn 
ban' tain 


chns tise' 
bap tize' 


heav'y 
lev'y 


tas / sel 
vas / sal 


signer 
cyn' ic 


ta' per 
va' por 


a byps' 
re miss' 


germ 
worm 


leop / arc! 
shep' herd 


lau' rel 
sor' rel 


weath' er 
teth' er 


prey' ing 
pray ing 
prai' rie 


stung 

tongue 

young 


blends 

cleanse 

friends 


bane 
stain 
skein 



LESSON 61— Words Spelled Two Ways. 



cen' tre or cen' ter 
sa' bre or sa' ber 
fi' bre or fi' ber 
me' tre or me' ter 
mi' tre or mi' ter 
ni' tre or ni' ter 
sonx' bre or som'ber 
the' a tre or the' a ter 
sep' ul chre or sep' ul cher 
seep' tre or seep' ter 
mea' gre or mea' ger 
lus' tre or lus' ter 
spec' tre or spec' ter 
ffyp' sy or gip' sy 
bal' dric or bal' dnck 



pyg' my or pig' my 
spin' age or spin' ach 
bau' ble or ba w' ble 
skep' tic or seep' tic 
boul' der or bowl' der 
ba zar' or ba zaar' 
ped' dler or ped' ler 
gai' e ty or gay' e ty 
trav' el ing or trav' el ling 
bev' el ing or bev' el ling 
shov' el ing or shov' el ling 
rav' el ing or ra v' el ling 
grav' el ing or grav' el ling 
sniv' el ing or sniv' el ling 
quar 7 rel ing or quar 7 rel ling. 
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LESSON 62.— Common Words Often Misspelled. 



bar 7 gain dis ere 7 tion 

confidential dam / age 
com mit 7 tee ex change / 
com 7 pan y ex pense 7 
com' pe tent es 7 ti mate 
car en dar fail 7 ure 



fac 7 to ry 
for 7 eign 
pre ferred 7 
prof 7 it 
rec om mend 7 



un prof 7 it a ble 
un luck 7 y 
val 7 u a ble 
va 7 can cy 
man 7 age ment 



respon 7 si ble prop o si 7 tion. 



LESSON 63.-Prefixes That Mean " Not." 



Spell and define each word. 



un known 7 
un seen 7 
un tir 7 ing 
un clean 7 
un kind 7 
un com 7 mon 
un hap 7 py 
un cer 7 tain 
un a 7 ble 
im pos 7 si ble 
im prob 7 a ble 



im mature 7 
mmod'erate 
im mor 7 al 
im mor 7 tal 
im par 7 tial 
im pen 7 i tent 
»w 7 pi ous 
in act 7 ive 
in at ten 7 tive 
in aud 7 i ble 
in an 7 i mate 



in con sis 7 tent 
twered 7 ulous 
in dis creet 7 
il leg 7 i ble 
tfiib'er al 
a lie 7 it 
fllit 7 er ate 
t71og 7 i eal 
ir ra 7 tion al 
ir reg 7 u lar 
ir reY e vant 



ir re li 7 gious 
ir res 7 o lute 
ir re spec 7 tive 
ir rev 7 er ent 
rww-ac 7 id 
non,' age 
non-eon duct 7 or 
non-de llv 7 er y 
non-res' i dent 
non-ex ist 7 ence 
nan-pay 7 ment. 



LESSON 64.— Test Exercise. 

Same sounds spelled different ways. 



mus 7 cle 


fri 7 ar 


in veigh 7 


bal 7 lad 


tus' sle 


bri 7 er 


sur vey 7 


sal 7 ad 


isth 7 mus 


le 7 ver 


plum 7 met 


in ane 7 


Christ 7 mas 


cleav 7 er 


sum 7 mit 


or dain 7 


neu 7 ter 


Brit 7 ish 


pal 7 lid 


chalk 7 y 


pew 7 ter 


skit 7 tish 


val 7 id 


gawk 7 y 


neigh 7 bor 


doz 7 er 


neth 7 er 


clois 7 ter 


na 7 tion 


pos 7 er 


weath 7 er 


oys 7 ter 


bis 7 cuit 


bob 7 bin 


e nough 7 


lee 7 ward 


bus 7 y 


rob 7 in 


re buff 7 


lei 7 sure 


nick 7 el 


ef 7 fort 


rou tine 7 


bul 7 ly 


tick 7 le 


eph 7 od 


un seen 7 


pul 7 ley 


ra vine 7 


gram 7 mar 


feu 7 dal 


in cur 7 


tu reen 7 


stam 7 mer 


pew' ter 


in fer 7 


dai 7 ry 


sil 7 ly 


freak 


man 7 y 


wa 7 ry 


syl 7 van 


pique 


pen 7 ny 


film 7 sy 


alas 7 


fu see 7 


turn 


whim 7 sey 


sur pass 7 


razee 7 


yearn. 
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LESSON 65— WordsRelating to Business. 



a' gent, one acting for another. 
ao eept' anoe, agreement to pay 

a bill of exchange. 
ao erne', to increase. 
ap prais' al, setting a price on. 
ad ver Use', to make known to the 

public. 
assignee 7 , one to whom some- 
thing is given up. 
as sign' ment, act of assigning, 
a iqOT u en' sis, one who writes 

what another dictates, 
a mass', to lay up. 
ad Ten' tore, an enterprise of 

chance. 
ad vis' a ble, prudent. 
as' sets, what a man owns. 
at taob' ment, seizure by law. 
ap prox' i mate, to come near to. 
ar rears'» behind in payment. 
bank' rapt oy , state of not being 

able to pay one's debts. 
bar' ter, to exchange. 
bul' le tin, public announcement. 
bus' i ness, trade; employment. 
bond, a legal writing, binding a 

person to do certain things. 
bull' ion, silver or gold in a mass. 
com mis' sion, money allowed an 

agent. 
oom pen' sate, to reward. 
ohat' tel, property. 
eo P' T rigbt, exclusive right to 

publish Hterary compositions. 
ool lat' er al, security given with 

promise. 
oer tif i oate, a written testimony. 
eap' i tal ist, a man of property. 



oler' i oal, pertaining to a clerk 
or a copyist. 

oom pe ti' tion, rivalry fur the 
8am e object. 

ool loot' i ble, capable of being 
collected. 

oom' pro mise, settlement of dif- 
ficulties by mutual concessions. 

oom pu ta' tion, calculation. 

eon sign ee', a person to whom 
goods are delivered in trust. 

eon sign' er, one who delivers 
goods in trust. 

oon sign' ment, goods delivered 
in trust. 

OOn' pon, an interest certificate 
attached to a bond. 

ore den' tial, that which estab- 
lishes confidence. 

our' ren oy, that which is in cir- 
culation. 

oor po ra' tion, a body author- 
ized by law to act as a single per- 
son. 

ored' it or, one who gives credit 

OO op' er ate, to work together 
for the same end. 

©us' tom-house, a place where 
duties are paid. 

do pos' it, to lay away for safe 
keeping. 

de fray', to pay the expense of. 

debt' or, one who owes another. 

de fault' er, one who fails to ac- 
count for public money in his 
care. 

de fi' cien oy, failure. 

def i oit, deficiency. 



LESSON 66.— Words Relating to Business. 

de pre' oi ate, to lessen in value. draw tie', one to whom an order 

dis burse', to pay out. or a bill of exchange is addressed. 

dis orep' an cy, disagreement of ac- draw' or, one who draws an order, 

counts. def al oa' tion, abstraction of 

dis so lu' tion, act of breaking up. money. 
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ex' ports, things sent out of a 
country. 

en' ter prise, something: under- 
taken. 

em ploy e', a person employed. 

em ploy' er, one who employs. 

em po' ri nm, commercial center. 

fi nail' oes, money; income. 

fi nan' oial,r elating to money mat- 
ters. 

fi nan cier', a person skilled in 
money matters. 

flue' til ate, to be unsteady. 

freight, cargo. 

fraud' U lent, dishonest. 

for' feit, to lose the right to. 

fore clos' nre, depriving of the 
right to redeem mortgaged prop- 
erty. 

guar an tee', to make sure. 

gang' ing, estimating the capacity 
of. 

in dent' nre, a written agreement 
between two or more persons. 

in dem' ni fy, to secure against 
furure loss. 

in com' pe tent, incapable. 

im me' di ate, done at once. 

in dem' ni ty, compensation for 
loss. 

In' voice, a bill of particulars sent 
with merchandise. 



in debt' ed, under obligations. 
in sol' vent, unable to pay one's 

debts. 
in dorse' ment, writing one's 

name on the back of. 
in' ven to ry, a list of goods. 
in vest' ment, act of laying out 

money. 
in fringe' ment, act of breaking. 
job' ber, one who buys from im- 
porters and sells to retailers. 
leasee, to rent, or let. 
lien, a claim. 
les see', one to whom a lease is 

given. 
la' ding, cargo ; freight. 
li a bil' i ty, what one owes. 
li' qui date, to settle ; to pay. 
li' cense, permission. 
mer' can tile, relating to business. 
mer' ohan dise, goods. 
mo nop' o ly, sole power to deal 

in certain articles. 
mem o ran' dum, a record. 
mort' gage, a pledge for debt. 
ma tur' i ty, time when a note is 

due. 
ne go' ti a ble, capable of being 

transferred by indorsement to 

another person. 
part' ner ship, association in 

business. 



LESSON 67.— Words Relating to Business. 



pat' ent, an exclusive right. 

pa' tron, one who supports or pro- 
tects. 

pe on' ni a ry, relating to money. 

pay ee' one to whom money is 
paid. 

pay' er, one who pays. > 

pay' a ble, justly due. 

prom' is so ry, containing a prom- 
ise. 

pro por' tion,a certain share. 

pro pri' e tor, an owner. 

pur' ohas er,one who buys. 

prin' ei pal, chief; important. 



per cent' age, a certain rate on a 
hundred. 

rat' i fy, to approve and make 
binding. 

re oeipt', a written acknowledg- 
ment of payment. 

re ceiv' a ble, capable of being 
received. 

re ceiv' er, one who receives. 

re mu' ner ate, to pay for service. 

re mit' tauoe, money sent. 

re sourc' es, funds ; means. 

re spec' tive ly, relating to each 
one separately. 
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rec' tl ty, to make.right. 

re hate', to deduct. 

re deem' able, capable of being 
purchased back. 

ref er eno es, persons of whom 
inquiries can be made. 

rec' om pense, to reward . 

sure' ty, security against loss. 

sal' a ble, in good demand. 

ship' ment, goods shipped. 

so Ho' it, to ask for. 

sol' vent, able to pay one's debts. 

seiz' a ble, can be taken. 

snr' plus, more than is needed. 

■e our' i ty, a surety for another. 

syn' di oate, a body of persons or- 
ganized to promote some object. 

seo' re ta ry, one employed to 
write for another. 



scheme, a plan ; a design. 

stip' n late, to bargain; to agree. 

sti' pend, settled pay. 

swin' die* to cheat. 

trans ao' tion,that which is done. 

tar' iff, duty on goods. 

traf fie, trade. 

tes ti mo' ni al, a favorable ac- 
count of a person. 

u' sn ry, illegal interest. 

XL su' rl OUS, practicing usury. 

us' XL rer, one practicing usury. 

val' id, founded in truth. 

wares, goods. 

war' rant, authority by which 
an officer arrests an offender. 

whole' *ale,by the large quantity. 

wharf age, money paid for the 
use of a wharf. 



LESSON 68— Derivatives. 

1. The suffixes ment, ion and ation mean the act of. 

2. The suffixes ity and ness mean the state of being* 

3. Define each word. 



Add ment. 
ad journ 7 
a chieve 7 
in vei 7 gle 
de vol' op 
a bol 7 ish 
as cer tain 7 
em bar' rass 
en vel' op 
in ter' 
be guile 7 
en crouch 7 
pro cure' 
in dorse 7 
ar raign 7 
in vest' 
en chant 7 
con ceal 7 
Add ion. 
ded 7 i cate 
ex 7 pi ate 
pros 7 trate 
ox cul 7 pate 
de pre 7 ci ate 



cog 7 i ta re 
e nun 7 ci ate 
accu 7 mu late 
re sus 7 ci tate 
an tic 7 i pate 
e lhn 7 i nate 
ex ten 7 u ate 
il lus 7 trate 
demon 7 strate 
dis cuss 7 
re fleet 7 
as sert 7 
con struct 7 
re press 7 
Add ation. 
con sid 7 er 
in still 7 
re fute 7 
ex hort 7 
perturb 7 
con demn 7 
trans pi re 7 
ex pire 7 
ac cuse 7 



com pute 7 
im port 7 
ex port 7 
in spire 7 
con suit 7 
trans form 7 
at test 7 
an nex 7 
affect 7 
ce ment 7 
con jure 7 
de cant 7 
Add ity. 
stu 7 pid 
ran 7 cid 
rap 7 id 
squal 7 id 
joe 7 und 
flac 7 cid 
vap 7 id 
hos'tile 
bru 7 tal 
ma' jor 
hu 7 mid 



plac 7 id ' 
na 7 tive 
due 7 tile 
pri' or 
ve 7 nal 
fu 7 tile 
Add ne88. 
sup 7 pie 
dis tinct 7 
ten 7 dor - 
com 7 ba tive 
au 7 di ble 
nar 7 row 
o 7 pen 
ex 7 quis ite 
hid 7 e ous 
sed 7 u lous 
e gre'gious 
so no 7 roiiR 
un us 7 u al 
bois 7 ter ous 
se 7 ri ous 
gen 7 u ine 
ti 7 dy. 
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LESSON 69 -Relating to Law. 



a© on sa' tion, charging with an 
offense. 

ad min is tra' tor, one to whom 
the right -of management has been 
given. 

ab' po gate, to annul ; to repeal. 

ao oes' so ry, one who unites in a 
crime. 

affl da' vit, a statement in writing, 
signed and made upon oath before 
an officer of the law. 

al' i bi, state of being- in another 
place when a crime was com- 
mitted. 

al' ien, a foreigner. 

al' i mo ny, an allowance to a wife 
out of her husband's estate, for her 
support. 

al lege, to assert. 

a me' na ble, answerable. 

an nn' i ty, a sum of money paya- 
ble yearly for a term of years. 

an nul', to make of no effect. 

ap peal', to remove a cause from 
an inferior to a superior court. 

ap praise', to estimate the worth 
of. 

ar' bi tra ry, depending on mere 
will. 

ar raign', to call to answer in 
court. 

at tor' ney, one legally appointed 
by another to transact any busi- 
ness for him. 

bar' ris ter, a lawyer admitted to 
plead at the bar. 

bar, the legal profession. 

bail' iff, a sheriff's deputy. 

brief, an abridgment of a client's 
case. 

bail' a ble, capable of being set free 
on giving security to appear on a 
certain day and pls.ee. 

be quest', something left in a will. 

claim' ant, one who claims some- 
thing 

clem/ en oy, indulgence ; mildness. 



e' diet, a special proclamation of 
command. 

ex eo' n tor, the person appointed 

. by a testator to execute his will 
after death. 

ex eo' n trix, a female executor. 

ex' pi ate, to atone for. 

fi' at,^t decree. 

gal' lows, an instrument for hang- 
ing criminals. 

guard' i an, one who has charge 
of the person and property of a 
minor. 

guilf y, criminal. 

ha' be as cor' pus, a writ to in- 
quire into the cause of a person's 
imprisonment or detention. 

Her' i tage, that which is gotten 
by inheritance. 

il le' gel, not lawful. 

in Her' i tanoe, an estate' which a 
man receives by descent, as heir. 

in tes' tate, without a will. 

ju di' oial, pertaining to a court 
of justice. 

juris die' t*on, legal authority. 

ju' rist, one versed in law. 

leg' is late, to make laws. 

le git' i mate, in accordance with 
law. 

lit' i gant, one engaged in a law 
suit. 

lit i ga' tion, a suit at law. 

mort' gage, conveyance of prop- 
erty as security for debt. 

no' ta ry, a public officer who at- 
tests legal writings. 

non' suit, a failure to follow up a 
suit. 

nul' li ry, to make void. 

out' law, one deprived of the pro- 
tection of the law. 

plain' tifl; one who commences 
a suit. 

pet' ti fog ger, a lawyer whb 
deals in small cases. 

pen' al ty, punishment. 
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oer'oner, &n officer whose duty petf it (pet'ty), small. 

it is to inquire into the cause of slier 7 iff, chief officer of a county. 

any sudden death sub poo' na, an order for a witness 
conn' sel, one who gives advice in to attend court. 

legal matters. tech ni cal' i tjr, that which is 
code, a collection of laws. specially appropriate to any art, 

cod' i oil, something added to a science, &c. 

will. tes' ta ment, a will. 

ol&i Oftn' er y, unfair trickery to tes' ti mo ny, affirmation ; proof. 

perplex a cause. tri Ira' nal, a court of justice. 

cli' ent, one who applies to a law- val' id, legally strong. 

yer for advice. yen' ne, the place where an action 
de fend' ant, the party that op- is laid. 

poses a complaint in court. ve' to, to prohibit. 

dep O ai'tion, testimony in writ- ver' i fy, to prove to be true. 

ing, under oath. void, having no force. 

<le po' sent, one who gives a depo- ver'dict, a decision. 

sition. vouch' er, a person or a paper to 
ex eo' u tive, carrying into effect. establish facts of any kind. 

JL> LESSON 70.— Latin Phrases. 

ad lib' itum, at pleasure. ne plus ul' tra, nothingbeyond. 

ad infin' itum, to an unlimited no' lens vo' tens, willing or not. 
extent. per se, by itself. 

ad valo' rem, according to the per an' num, by the year, 
value. pro bo' no pub' lico, for the pub- 

bo' nafi' de, in good faith. lie good. 

defac' to, in fact. per cen' turn, by the hundred. 

deju' re, by right. pro et con, for and against. 

De'o volen' te, God willing. per di' em, by the day. 

ex offi' cio, by virtue of the pro ra' ta, in proportion, 
office. post mor' tern, after death. 

foe aim' ile, an exact copy. quid pro quo, an equivalent. 

in stat' u quo, in the former sub ro' sa, under cover; Re- 
state, cretly. 

in to' to, entirely. si' ne di' e, without naming the 

if/ se dia/ it, mere assertion. day. 

mo' due operan' di, manner of sum' mum bo' num, the chief 
operating. good. 

mul' turn in par' vo, much in a tern' pusfu' git, time flies, 
sm all space. w 7 ce ver' sa, the order reversed . / . 

LESSON 71.— Relating to Navigation. > x 

anch 7 or flo til 7 la lar 7 board pin 7 nace 

a board 7 fore 7 cas tie mar 7 i time star 7 board 

bow 7 sprit gal 7 ley ma rine 7 shal 7 lop 

barge gon 7 do la na 7 val sloop 

ca noe 7 gon do Her 7 nav 7 i ga tor stern 

frig 7 ate lee 7 side nau 7 ti cal yacht. 
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LESSON 72.— Word*. Used In Banking. 



bonds 7 man 
cap 7 i tal 
cash ier 7 
com 7 pound 
cer 7 ti fied 



dol 7 lars 
draft 

dis 7 count 
de pos 7 i tor 
div 7 i dend 



gen 7 u ine 
im'i tate 
i den 7 ti fy 
pro 7 test 
pny 7 merit 



re deem 7 
stock' hold er 
stan 7 dard 
trans 7 fer 
treas 7 ur er 



cir cu la 7 tion green 7 backs pres 7 i dent tell 7 er 

LESSON 73.— Derivatives. 




Adj. 


Nouns. 


A'ij. 


Nouns. 


ag 7 ile 


a gil 7 i ty 


su preme 7 


su prem 7 a cy 


siin 7 pie 


sim plic 7 i ty 


apt 


apt 7 i tude 


o pa que 7 


o pac 7 i ty 


wide 


width 


aux 7 ious 


anx i' e ty 


high 


height 


pro found 7 


pro fun 7 di ty 


crude 


crud 7 i ty 


strong 


strength 


scarce 


scare 7 i xy 


pi 7 ous 


pi 7 e ty 


fer 7 vid 


fer 7 vor 


splen 7 did 


splen 7 dor 


cal 7 lous 


cal los 7 i ty 


fra 7 grant 


fra 7 grance 


gen teel 7 


gen til 7 i ty 


moist 


moist 7 ure 


sub lime 7 


sub lim 7 i ty 


false 


fals 7 i ty 


tep 7 id 


te pid' 1 ty 


broad 


breadth 


ob scene 7 


ob seen 7 i ty 


vain 


van 7 i ty 


doc 7 ile 


do cil 7 i ty 


brief 


brev 7 i ty 


chaste 


chas 7 ti ty 


dense 


den 7 si ty 


in ert 7 


in er 7 ti a 


sin cere 7 


sin cer 7 i ty 


de 7 cent 


de 7 cen cy 



LESSON 74.-Relating to Letter-Writing. 



a man n en' sis, a copyist. 

ad dress', the name and title of 

the person written to. 
eon elu' sion, the end. 
eor re spon' dent, one who writes 

to another. 
eor re spon' denee, the letters 

passed between persons. 
e pis' tie, a letter. 
en've lope, the wrapper of a letter v 
e ras' ore, rubbing out. 
in for' mal, without ceremony. 
in ter line', to write between 

written lines. 
leg i bil' i ty, state of being easil> 

read. 



par' a graph v a division of tr fit- 
ten discourse. 

pe rns' al 5 reading with Home 
care. 

post' script, comething written 
after the letcer is supposed to 
have beer finished. * ' 

res' i deikce, place where one lives. 

sal n ta' tion, the term of affec- 
tion o/rfspect with which a per, 
son ij a Jdressed in a letter. 

seal, to fasten; to stick. 

sife' na tnre, the name signed. 

so' ciul, relating to society. 

bu per scrip' tio*, the address 
on the envelope. 
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LESSON 75.— Words Used in Express, Post-Office, Tele- 



ex press' man 
par 7 eel 
per' ish a ble 
weight 
dam 7 aged 
dis' tance 
de layed' 
pack' age 
tarn' |>ered 
tran' sit 
re eeipt' ed 
of fi' cial 
wax-seal 
se cure' ly 



graph and Insurance Affairs. 

Post-Office. TeUgraph. Insurance, 

tel' e gram 
nies' sage 
op' er a tor 
ex' tra 
ad di' tion al 
con den«e' 
im por' tant 



cir' cu lar 
car' ri er 
de liv' er y 
e va' sion 
for' ward 
mail 
mag a zine' 



mon' ey-order spec' i fied 
post' age au' thor ized 

post' mas ter mes' sen ger 
reg' is tered te leg' ra phy 



reg' is try 
spe' cial 
wrap' per 



cen' tral 
bat' ter y 
wired 



pre' mi urn 
pol' i cy 
ac' ci dent 
rec' ord 
prop' er ty 
sta tis' ties 
vi cin' i ty 
mu' tu al 
mor tal' i ty 
de ceased' 
ben e fi' ci a ry 
ben' e fit ed 
per 7 son al 
re serve'. 



LESSON 76— Relating to Disposition. 



af ' fa ble, pleasant; courteous. 

be nig' nant, kind: gracious. 

benevolent, having a disposi- 
tion to do good. 

cap' tions, apt to fi~d fault. 

chol' eric, easily irritated; angry. 

oyn' ical, captious; snarling. 

doe' He, teachable. 

ex as' per at ing, provoking. 

frac' tions, peevish; snappish. 

nter on' ri al, ftili of vigor. 

wilii an' thro pist, a ha er of man- 
kind. 

op' ti mist, one who h Ids that 
everything happens for the best. 



pee' irish, fretful; cross. 

per verse', disposed to cross and 
vex others. 

pes' si mist, one who is inclined to 
take the most unfavorable view 
of things. 

pet' n lant, inclined to complain. 

phi Ian' thro pist, a lover of man- 
kind. 

phleg mat' io, dull; heavy. 

san' gnine, full of hope. 

splen' e tic, inclined to anger or 
melancholy. 

tes' ty, peevish; fretful. 

vin die' tive, revengeful. 



LESSON 77-Relating to Music. 



ao com' pa ni ment, that which 
accompanies. 

ao oom' pa nist, one who accom- 
panies. 

bal' lad, a simple song. 

can ta' ta, a poem set to music. 

car' ol, a song of mirth or joy. 

choir, an organized company of 
singers. 

ohor 7 is ter, a leader of a choir. 



oho' rus, a company of singers 

cho' ral, belonging to a choir. 

con tral' to, part sung by the low- 
est female voice. 

cym' bal, a musical instrument. 

dn et', a composition for two per- 
formers . 

fi na' le, (fe nah la), end of a piece 
ol music. 

gni tar', a stringed instrument. 
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har" mo ny, concord; agreement. 

harp 7 er, one who performs on a 
harp. 

In to na' lion, act of sounding the 
tones of the musical scale. 

me lo' dl ons, musical. 

min' strel, a singer and a harper. 

win §£' oian, one skilled in music. 

of fer to ry, a piece sung while of- 
ferings are being taken. 

op' er ft, a musical drama. 

or ft to' rl o,a sacred drama set to 
music. 

or' ohes tra, a band of instrumen- 
tal musicians. 

qnar tette', a composition for four 
performers. 



reo i ta tive', a musical recita- 
tion. 

■er e nade', music in the open air 
at night. 

SO' lo, a strain played by a single 
instrument or sung by a single 
voice. 

sym' pho ny, an elaborate instru- 
mental composition for a full or- 
chestra. 

tri' o, a composition for three per- 
formers. 

V©' ©al, relating to the voice. 

u' ni son, speaking or singing as 
one voice. 

vol' nn ta ry, an anthem sung at 
the opening of religious service. 



LESSON 78.— Color and Appearance. 



az' ure 
brin' died 
chest 7 nut 
crim' son 
car' mine 
dap' pled 
eb'on 



f reck' led 
flor' id 
griz' zled 
ha' zel 
mot' tied 
ma roon' 
ma gen' ta 



mauve 
o' cher 1 
o' chre j 
ol' ive 
pie' bald 
pied 
rus' set 



si en' na 
sor'rel 
taw' ny 
um' ber 
ver' dant 
yer mil' ion 
va' ri e gat ed. 



LESSON 79.-Pertaining to Religion. 

ado'ra tion, worship. dec' a logne, the ten command. 



al' tar, a place of sacrifice. 

a pos' tie, one sent forth. 

a' the 1st, one who does not believe 
in God. 

ben e dio' tion, blessing. 

can' on ise, to make a saint. 

oa the' fl^al, principal church in a 
diocese. . 

oe lea' tial, heavenly. 

chap' el, a small place of worship. 

Chris' tian, a believer in Christ. 

oloift' ter, a place of seclusion from 
the world. 

com inn' ni oant, one who par- 
takes of the Lord's snpper. 

con' se orate, to hold sacred. 

eon' vent, a place for nuns or 
monks. 



merits. 
de' ist,one who believes in God but 

not in revealed religion. 
der' vish, a Turkish or Persian 

monk. 
dev tee', one who has wholly 

devoted himself. 
di' o oese, district of a bishop's an- 

thority. 
dia ci' pie, a follower; a learner, 
e van' gel ist, a preacher having 

charge of no particular church. 
gen n flee' tion, act of bending 

the knee in worship. 
her' e tic, one who believes con. 

trary to established religion. 
het'er o dox, contrary to the true 

faith. 
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B, worship; respect. 

hy poo' rl sy, a pretence of good- 
ness. 

in' fi del, a disbeliever in Chris- 
tianity. 

in vo ©a' tion, act of addressing in 
prayer. 

Ko' ran, the sacred book of the Mo- 
hammedans. 
l' is ter, the pastor of a church. 
»' ster, a church which has a 
monastery attached. 

mosque, a Mohammedan place of 
worship. 

mis' sion a ry, one sent out espe- 
cially to spread a religion. 

mon' as ter y, a house of retire- 
ment for monks. 

Mos'lem, a believer in Mohammed. 

or' tho dox, according to the true 
faith. 

pa' s»an, a worshipper of idols. 

pa go' da, a heathen temple. 

pe ti' tion, a request. 



prayer, supplication to God. 

Prof est ant, one who protests 
against the Roman Catholic 
church. 

prov i den' tial, caused by divine 
providence. 

psalm' 1st, a writer of sacred 
songs. 

re lig' ions, pertaining to relig- 
ion. 

re pent' anoe, sorrow for sin. 

rev' er end, worthy of reverence. 

sao' rl floe, an offering to God. 

sac rl fi' oial, pertaining to sacri- 
fices. 

seo ta' ri an, pertaining to a sect. 

Script' lire, the Bible. 

sleep' tic, a doubter. 

shrine, an altar. 

sup pli oa' tion, humble prayer. 

tab' er na ole, a slightly built 
structure, formerly the Jewish 
temple. 

tern' pie, a place of worship. 



LESSON 80.— Words Derived Prom Proper Noons. 

Such words should always be written with capitals. 

Gen / o ese 
I tal 7 i an 
Jap an ese 7 
Jav a nese r 
Nor we 7 gi an 



A mer 7 i can 
Af' ri can 
A si at 7 ic 
Au stral 7 i an 
An da hi 7 sian 
Aug' tri an 



Bel 7 gi an 
Cor 7 si can 
Ca na 7 di an 
Co re 7 an 
Dan 7 ish 
Eu ro pe 7 an 



Port 7 u guese 



Prus 7 sian 
Pe ru 7 vi an 
Rus 7 sian 
Si be 7 ri an 
Scan di na 7 vi an 
Scot 7 tish. 



LESSON 81.— Relating to Death. 

as sas' i nate, to kill by secret 
assault. 

ea dav / er ons, pallid; resembling 
a corpse. 

ear' oass, decayed remains of a 
body. 

oat a falqne', a temporary struc- 
ture used in funeral solemnities. 

cent' e ter y, a place where the 
dead are buried. 

oorpso, a dead body. 

de oay% act of giving way to de- 
struction* 



de oease', death. 

e lee tro en' tion, putting to 

death by electricity. 
ep' i tapH, an inscription on a 

tombstone, 
ex e on' tion, the act of putting 

to death. 
fa' ner al, ceremonies attending 

a burial. 
fu ne' re al, suitable to a funeral. 
frat'rioide* the murder or the 

murderer of a brother. 
Ha' des, an abode of the dead. 
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hearse, a carriage for carrying the 
dead. 

man so le' nm, a splendid tomb 
or monument. 

mat' ri cide, the murder or the 
murderer of a mother. 

morgue, a place where dead bodies 
are exposed to be identified. 

mor' tal, subject to death. 

mur' der, to kill a human being. 

nec' ro man cy, act of pretending 
to tell the future by communicat- 
ing with the dead. 



O bit' n a ry, a biographical no- 
tice of the death of a person . 

pat' ri olde, the murder or the 
murderer of a father. 

por'ri oide, the murder or the 
murderer of a father, mother, 
child or near relative. 

re' qui em, a hymn for the dead. 

sep' ul oher, a tomb. 

shroud, a garment for the dead. 

su' i eide, self-murder. 

urn, a vessel formerly used to hold 
the ashes of the dead. 



LESSON 82.— Synonyms. 

Use synonyms of the italicized words, which will be found 
immediately below the sentences. 



1. The storm has abated. 

2. He stands an abused wretch. 

3. He is a most skilful work- 

man. 

4 This is an abridged edition 
of the book. 

5. 1 abominate such low amuse- 
ments. 

6. He was an accomplice in the 

act. 

7. His power is absolute. 

8. Abundant rains water our 

country. 

9. His words were most 

abusive. 

sub sid' ed, di min 7 ished. 
<le grad' ed, dis graced 7 , 
in gen 7 i ous, (lex' ter ous. 
con tract 7 ed, short 7 ened. 
de test 7 , loathe, 
as sist 7 ant, ac ces 7 so ry. 
un lim' i ted, dcs pot 7 ic. 
co 7 pi ous, plen 7 ti fnl. 
in suit 7 ing, of fen 7 sive. 



10. He has accumulated a for- 
. tune. 

11. He was actuated by pure 

motives. 

12. He is quite adept in all me- 

chanical arts. 

13. His adherents deserted him. 
14 Listen well to the admoni- 
tions of the old. 

15. His adversary overcame 

him. 
10. His manners are most 

affable 

17. They live in affluence. 

18. Wrangling ahenates friends. 

a massed 7 , col lect 7 ed. 

im pelled 7 > in 7 sti gat ed. 

ex pert 7 , skilled. 

fol 7 low ers, par 7 ti sans. 

ad vice 7 , coun 7 £el. 

op po 7 nent, an tag 7 o nist. 

plens 7 ant, cour 7 te ous. 

wealth, op 7 u lence. 

es trang 7 es, sep 7 a rates. 



LESSON 83.— Relating to Arms and War. 

am um ni' tion, military stores. ar' se nal, place where arms are 

ar ma' da, a fleet of armed ships. stored or manufactured. 

ar' mis Hoe, a temporary peace. "bat tal' ion, body of troops. 

ar' mo ry, a place where arms are bay' o net, a long, sharp instra* 

kept. ment fitted to a gtm. 
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bel lig' er ent, waging war. 

bill' lets, small balls fired from a 
gun. 

oal'umet,the Indian pipe of peace. 

ean' non, a large instrument for 
throwing balls. 

oar' tridge, a charge for a fire- 
arm. 

cav 7 al py, troops on horse. 

en' e my, one who hates another. 

e vac U a' tion, leaving; quitting. 

foe' man, one who is fighting 
against another. 



how' its er, a small, light cannon. 

inim' ioal, unfriendly; warlike. 

mil' itary, pertaining to soldiers 
and war. 

mar' tial, pertaining to war. 

pa rade', military display. 

pa role', word of honor. 

reg' i ment, abody of men, usually 
consisting of ten companies, com- 
manded by a colonel. 

strat' e gy, crafty device. 

truce, temporary peace. 

wea' pon, instrument for fighting. 



LESSON 84..— Relating to Wealth and Poverty. 



a bun' dance, a great plenty. 

af fin enoe, wealth. 

beg' gar y, condition of a beggar. 

Com' pe tonoe, a sufficiency. 

des' ti tute, needy; in want. 

des ti tn' tion, state of being very 
poor. 

for' tn nate, lucky. 

in' di gent, destitute of necessi- 
ties. 

in' di gence, state of being very 
needy. 

a' mon, riches; god of wealth. 



men' di cant, a beggar. 
men' di can oy, beggary. 
mon' ey less, without money. 
ne ces' si tons, very needy. 
need' i ness, state of being in 

need. 
op' n lenca, wealth. 
pan' per ism, condition of a pau 

per. 
pen' n ry, extreme poverty. 
plen' ti fnl, ample. 
pov' er ty, state of being poor. 
pri va' tion, wan t. 



LESSON 85— Derivatives. 



Nouns. 

ca pac' i ty 
de lir / i um 
en thu / si asm 
prov' ince 
in 7 flu ence 
a ro' ma 
calam' i ty 
Her' cu les 
ter' ri to ry 
e ter 7 ni ty 
syn' tax 
prov' erb 
glu' ten 
glut 7 ton 
col' lo quy 



Adj. 

ca pa 7 cious 
de lir' i ous 
enthusiastic 
pro vin' cial 
in flu en 7 tial 
ar o mat 7 ic 
ca lam' i tous 
Her cu' le an 
ter ri to' ri al 
eter' nal 
eyn tec' tic 
pro verb' i al 
glu' ti nous 
glut' ton ous 
col lo' qui al 



Nouns. 

sjY la ble 
ath' lete 
af fir ma' tion 
ne g»V tion 
maj' es ty 
am' i)li tude 
pro' noun 
in dig na' tion 
ev a nes' cenee 
col' umn 
cat' ego ry 
cyl' in der 
ec'sta sy 
cour' te s> 
youth 



Adj. 

syl lab' ic 
ath let' ic 
af firm' a tive 
nog' a tive 
ma jes' tic 
am' pie 

pro nom' i nal 
in dig' n ant 
ev a nrs' cent 
co lum' nar 
cat egor' i cal 
cy lin'dri cal 
ec stat' ic 
cour' te oup 
youth' ful. 
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LESSON 86.— Relating to Movement. 



ao ©etf op ate, to quicken. 

oeler'ity, swiftness. 

ool lido/ to clash. 

col 11' sion, striking together. 

©o' ma, a state of drowsy dullness. 

dia perse', to scatter. 

dl verge', to turn aside. 

e jeet', to put out forcibly. 

evicf,to put out. 

e merge', to come out of. 

ex' pe elite, to hasten. 

ex pe di' tions, speedy; quick. 

fa tigne', weariness. 

has' ten, to be quick. 

In er' ti a, indisposition to move. 

Ian' gnor, heaviness of feeling. 

las' si tilde, languor of body or 

mind. 
la' si ness, state of being lazy. 
leth' ar gy, dullness. 
lithe, active; graceful. 



pro oede', to go before. 

pre oe' denee, act of preceding. 

preoip'i tate, to throw head- 
long. 

pro oeed", to go on. 

pro oes' sion, a train of persons. 

pro gres' sion, going forward. 

pro pel', to drive forward. 

re oede', to move backward. 

re coil', to start back. * 

ref In ©nt, flowing back. 

re pulse', to drive back. 

ret' ro grade, to go backward 

ret ro gres' sion, act of retro- 
grading. 

re tard', to hinder the progress of. 

sta' tion a ry, not movable. 

snp' pie, active. 

tor' por, dullness. 

tor' tn ons, winding in and out. 
* ri ness, state of being tired. 



LESSON 87-Relating to Education. 



a ead' e my, a place of education 
of middle rank. 

AT ma Ma' ter, college where one 
is educated. 

a lnm'nns,a graduate of a college. 

bac oa lau' re ate, degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. 

ool le' gi ate, pertaining to a col- 
lege. 

our rib' u lnm, a prescribed course 
of study. 

dis oip lin a' ri an, one who en- 
forces strict discipline. 

ed n oa' tion, act of educating. 

fa©' ml ty, professors in a college. 

grad'nate,to admit to an academ- 
ical degree. 

in strno' Hon, act of instructing. 

It m i « i V edge, information. 

lit er a' ti, m * n of learning. 

ly oe' urn, a literary association. 

mon' i tor, one who admonishes. 

Men' tor, a wise counselor. 



pod a gog / ios, science of teaching. 

pod" a gogne, (gog), a school- 
master. 

pe dan' tio, making a show of 
learning. 

ped' ant ry, a boastful display of 
learning. 

pre oep' tor, a teacher. 

reo i ta' tion, act of reciting. 

sa In' ta to ry , an opening oration. 

soi en tif io, relating to science. 

sohol' ar, a learner. 

sem' i na ry,an institution of edu- 
cation. 

soph' o more, a member of the 
second class in an American col- 
lege. 

stn' dent, one engaged in study. 

stn' di ons, given to study. 

tu i' tion, money paid for instruc- 
tion. 

val e di©' to vj f a farewell ad- 
dress. 
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lesson 88.— Irregular Plurals, 



Singular. 
ax' is 

a nal' y sis 
au torn' a ton 
ar ca' num 
ap pen' dix 
ba / sis 
ban' dit 
cri te 7 ri on 
crl' sis 
cher' ub 
da' turn 



Plural 
ax' es 
a nal'y ses 
au torn' a ta 
ar ca' na 
ap pen' di ces 
ba'ses 
ban dit' ti 
cri te' ri a 
cri' ses 
cher' u bim 
da' ta 



Singular. 
er ra' turn 
el lip' sis 
ge'nus 
ge' ni us 
mi nu' ti a 
ma' gus 
o a' sis 
phenom'enon 
ra' di us 
ser' aph 
stra' turn 



Plural. 
er ra' ta 
el lip' sea 
gen' e ra 
ge' iii i 
mi nu' ti ae 
ma' gi 
o a' ses 
phe nom' e na 
ra' di i 
ser' a phim 
stra' ta. 



LESSON 89— Relating to Pictures -and Sculpture. 



arf 1st, one who practices art. 

buat, statue or painting represent- 
ing the upper part of the body. 

eon tour', outline. 

oar toon', a design on paper. 

©ex' I ca tore, a figure exaggerat- 
ing the peculiarities of a person. 

Co los' 8118, a gigantic statue. 

da guerr' o type, a picture on a 
plate of silvered copper. 

daub' or, a coarse painter. 

du' pli cate, to make a copy of. 

em bossed', raised above the sur- 
face in ornamental figures. 

ea' sel, a stand for holding a pic- 
ture. 

Uat' ner, one who paints in water 
colors. 



mod' el, something to be copied. 
niohe, a recess within the thickness 

of a wall, for a statue. 
panora' ma, a picture unrolled 

to pass continually before the 

spectator. 
pic tn resque', forming a pleasing 

picture. 
pal' otto, a tablet on which a 

painter mixes his paints. 
por' trait, an exact likeness of a 

person. 
pic to' rial, pertaining to pictures. 
re lief*, raised above a fiat ground. 
stu' di O, the work-room of an 

artist. 
sonlp' tore, cutting images from 

stone, wood, &c. 



LESSON 90.— Synonyms. 



begin' 
bod' i ly 
east' em 
e nough' 
earth' ]y 
heav' en ly 
in' ward 
keep' ing 
mean' ing 



com mence' 
cor' po ral 
o ri ent' al 
suf fi' cient 
ter res' tri al 
ce les' tial 
in ter' nal 
cub' to dy 
significa'tion 



out' side 
o' ver flow 
out live' 
o' pen ing 
sweet 
shock 
wor' thy 
will' ing ly 
west' ern 



ex te 7 ri or 
in un da' tion 
sur vive' 
ap' er ture 
sac' cha rine 
con cub' sion 
mer i to' ri oua 
vol un ta' ri ly 
oc ci dent' al. 
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LESSON 91.— Relating to Poetry. 



a cros' tic, a composition in which 
the first letter of every line assists 
in forming a word or sentence. 

baT lad, a simple song. 

blank verse, poetry without 
rhyme. 

bard, a poet. 

coup' let, two lines of verse rhym- 
ing. 

di' a leet, local form of a language. 

dog' ger el, irregular verse. 

ep' io, a heroic poem. 

el' e gy, a mournful poem; a funer- 
al song. 

lyr' io, appropriate for song. 

ode, a lyrie poem. 

pas' to ral, a poem describing the 
life of shepherds. 



po et Ian' re ate, a poet employe* 
to compose poems for special pub- 
lic occasions. 

pros' o dy, the treatment of sylla- 
bles, accent and versification. 

rhyme, a word answering in 
sound to another. 

rhythm, movement in regularly 
accented syllables. 

son' net, a poem. 

scan' ning, dividing verse intc 
regularly accented syllables. 

stan' za, a number of lines o* 
poetry. 

trip' let, three lines of poetry 
rhyming. 

ver si fi ca' tion, the art of com- 
posing poetic verse. 



LESSON 92— Derivatives. 



Nouns. 

o 7 cean 

dis cour 7 te sy 
syn 7 o nym 
Bi / ble 

in 7 dus try 

cir 7 cle 
pref 7 ace 
i 7 ron y 
e 7 qui nox 
es' pence 
ca price 7 
con 7 science 
vol' unie 
cau 7 tion 
mis 7 chief 
pa 7 thos 
Ian 7 guor 
hyp 7 no tism 
ru 7 in 
pe 7 ri od 
re la' tion 
ac 7 ci dent 
sin 7 ew 



Adj. 

o ce an 7 ic 
dis cour 7 te ous 
sy non 7 y moue 
bib 7 li cal 
f indus 7 trious 
\in dus 7 tri al 
cir 7 cu lar 
pref 7 a to ry 
i ron 7 i cal 
e qui noc 7 tial 
es sen 7 tial 
ca pri 7 cious 
conscientious 
vo lu' mi nous 
cau 7 tious 
mis 7 chiev ous 
pa thet' ic 
Ian 7 guid 
hyp not 7 ic 
ru 7 in ous 
pe ri od 7 i cai 
rel 7 a tive 
ac ci dent 7 al 
sin 7 ew y 



Nouns. 

lux 7 u ry 
mir 7 a cle 
o 7 di um 
crit 7 ic 
frac 7 tion 
bur 7 glar 
cen 7 sor 
chem 7 is try 
vie 7 to ry 
ro mance 7 
pi 7 rate 
sci 7 ence 
en 7 er gy 
the 7 a ter 
char 7 i ty 
dis as 7 ter 
in on 7 o tone 
ca pac 7 i ty 
col' o ny 
vig 7 i lance 
prog 7 ress 
re al' i ty 
ac 7 ro bat 
an 7 gel 



Adj. 

lux u 7 ri ous 
mi rac 7 u lous 
o 7 di ous 
crit 7 i cal 
frac 7 tion al 
bur gla 7 ri oup 
cen so' ri ous 
chem 7 i cal 
vie to 7 ri ous 
ro man 7 tic 
pi rat 7 i cal 
sci en tif 7 ic 
en er get 7 ic 
the at 7 ri cal 
char 7 i ta ble 
dis as 7 trous 
mo not 7 o noils, 
ca pa 7 cious 
col o' ni al 
vig 7 i lant 
pro gres 7 sive 
re 7 al 

ac ro bat 7 ic 
an gel 7 ic. 
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LESSON 93.-Relating to Diseases. 



ah' seess, a collection of matter in 
an accidental cavity of the body. 

as phyx' i a, apparent death, or 
suspended animation. 

af rophy, a wasting away from 
lack of nourishment. 

bronchi' tis, inflammation of the 
bronchial membrane. 

oa tarrh', inflammation of the air 
passages of the head. 

ohol' er a, a disease characterized 
by vomiting and purging and by 
griping and spasms in the arms 
and legs. 

dys pep' si a, difficulty with di- 
gestion. 

diph the' ri a, a disease of the 
throat. 

er y sip' e las, a disease which 
causes inflammation of the skin. 



gan' grene, mortification of living 

flesh. 
hem' or rhage, a discharge ol 

blood from the blood vessels. 
hie' oongh, (kup), a spasmodic 

dra wing-in of the breath. 
lar yn gi' tis, a disease of th? up- 
per part of the windpipe. 
nen ral' gi a, a painful disease, 

which seems to be seated in a 

nerve. 
pharyn gi' tis, a disease of the 

cavity into which the nose and 

mouth open. 
plon' ri sy, an inflammation of the 

throat and lungs. 
rhen' ma tism, an inflammation 

affecting the muscles and joints. 
soi at' i oa, a rheumatic affection 

of the hip joint. 



LESSON 94.— Pertaining to Medicine. 



an'o dyne, medicine which soothes 
pain. 

an' ti dote, that which counter- 
acts poison. 

an ti sep' tie, that which resists 
decay. 

al' ter a tive, a medicine which 
gently restores the healthy func- 
tions of the body. 

an flBS thet' ic, that which pro- 
duces insensibility. 

as trin' gent, a medicine that 
causes contraction. 

a poth' e oa ry, one who prepares 
drugs. 

ar o mat ic, a fragrant plant, hav- 
ing a warm, pungent taste. 

al lop' a thy, the ordinary prac- 
tice of medicine. 

oa thar' tie, a purgative medicine. 

de ter' gent, a medicine which 
cleanses the vessels or the skin. 

di ag no' sis, determination of a 
disease from symptoms shown. 



dis in feot' ant, that which 
cleanses from infection 

dis pen' sa ry, a place where med- 
icines are given free to the poor. 

e met' io, that which causes vomit- 
ing. 

ex pec' to rant, that which causes 
coughing and spitting. 

ep i dem' io, a disease affecting a 
large number of persons at the 
sam e time. 

hydrop' a thy, treating disease 
by the use of pure water. 

ho mcB op' a thy, practice of cur- 
ing disease by a medicine which 
will cause the disease. 

heo' ti©, constant; habitual. 

lax' a tive, a gentle purgative. 

me dio' i nal, pertaining to medi- 
cine. 

ma la' ri ons, pertaining to ma- 
laria. 

naroot'io, that which produces 
sleep. 
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stlm' u lant, that which excites o' pi ate, that which causes steep. 

to action. su do rlf io, that which causes 

sed'ative, that which soothes sweat. 

irritation. ten' io, that which strengthens. 

LESSON 95.— States, Territories and Capitals. 

State or Territory. Capital. Pop. of Cap. 

Al a ba' ma, Ala Mont gom' er y 21,883 

Ai^kan sag, Ark Lit 7 tie Rock 25,874 

Ar i zo 7 na Ter., Ariz. Ter Pres'' cott 1,759 

A las 7 ka Ter., Alaska Ter Sit 7 ka 1,188 

Cal ifor 7 ni a, Cal Sac ra men 7 to. 26,386 

Con nect 7 i cut, Conn Hart 7 ford 53,230 

Colo ra'do, Col Den 7 ver 106,713 

Del 7 a ware, Del Do' ver 3,061 

Flor 7 i da, Fla Tal la has 7 see 2,934 

Geoi^gi a, Ga At Ian 7 ta 65,533 

I 7 da ho, I' da ho Boi se 7 Cit 7 y (boiza 7 )... 2,311 

I 7 o wa,Ja Des Moines (da) 50,093 

Indi an' a, Jnd In di a nap 7 o lis 105,436 

Illinois 7 ,/** Spring 7 field.... 24,963 

In 7 di an Ter., Ind. Ter Tah 7 le quah 1,500 

Ken tuck 7 y, Ky Frank 7 fort 7,892 

Kan 7 sas, Kan To pe 7 ka 31,007 

Louis i a 7 na, La Ba 7 ton Rouge (roozh) 10,478 

Mas sa chu 7 setts, Mass Bos 7 ton 448,477 

Ma 7 ry land, Md An nap 7 o lis 6,000 

Maine, Me Au gus 7 ta 10,527 

Mis sou 7 ri, Mo Jef 7 fer son Cit 7 y 6,742 

Mis sis sip 7 pi, Miss Jack 7 son 5,920 

Min ne so 7 ta, Minn St. Paul 133,156 

Mich 7 i gan, Mich Lan 7 sing 13,102 

Mon ta 7 na, Mont Hele 7 na 13,834 

New Hamp 7 shire, N. H. Con 7 cord 17,004 

New Jer 7 sey,i\T.J Tren 7 ton 57,458 

Nebras 7 ka, Neb Lin 7 coin 55,154 

Neva 7 da, Nev Car 7 son Cit 7 y 3,950 

North Car o li 7 na, N. C Ral 7 eigh 12,678 

New York, N. T. Al 7 bany 94,92*3 

North Da ko 7 ta, N. Dak Bis 7 marck 2,186 

NewMex 7 icoTer.,-^. Mex. TVr.San ta Fe 7 (fa) 6,185 

O hi'o, Co lum' bus 88,150 

Or 7 egon, Ore Sa 7 lem 2,600 

Ok la ho 7 ma Ter., Ok. ^r.. 4 ...Guth 7 rie 8,000 

Penn syl va 7 ni a, Pa Har 7 ris burg 39,385 

fcho^T«/i«Twi T? r f Prov' i dence 132146 

Rhode Is 7 land, B. I. \ New 7 port 19,437 

South Car o li 7 na, 8. C. Co lum 7 bi a 15,353 
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South Da ko 7 ta, 8. Dak Pi erre' (air) 3,200 

Ten nes see 7 Tenn Nash'ville 76,168 

Tex 7 as, Tex Aus 7 tin 14,476 

U 7 tah, U. Salt Lake Cit 7 y 44,843 

Ver mont 7 , Vt Mont pe 7 li er 3,610 

Vir gin 7 i a, Va Rich 7 mond 81,388 

Wash 7 ing ton, Wash O lym 7 pi a 4,698 

West Vir gin 7 i a, W. Va Charles 7 ton 6,742 

Wisconsin, Wis Mad 7 i son 13,426 

Wy 7 oming. Wyo Chey enne 7 (shi en 7 ) 11,690 

LESSON 96 -Fifty Principal Cities of the United States 
in the Order of their Rank— Census of 1890. 

New York, .'N. T. 1515,301 Den 7 ver, Col 106,713 

Chica 7 go, Jtf 1,099,S50 Indianap 7 olis, Ind 105,436 

Pbiladel 7 phia, Pa 1,046,964 Alleghe 7 ny, Pa 105,287 

Brook 7 lyn, N. Y. 806,343 Al 7 bany, N. T. 94,923 

St. Lou 7 is, Mo 451,770 Colum 7 bus, 88,150 

Bos 7 ton, Mass 448,477 Syr 7 acuse, N. T. 8SJ43 

Bal 7 timore, Md. 434,439 Wor 7 cester, Mass 84,655 

San Francis 7 co, Col... 298,997 Tole 7 do, 81,434 

Cincinnat 7 i, 296,908 Rich 7 mond, Va 81,388 

Cleveland, 261,353 New Ha 7 ven, Conn... 81,208 

Buf 7 falo, N. T. 255,664 Pat 7 erson, N. J. 78,347 

New Or 7 leans, La 242,039 Low 7 ell, Mass 77,696 

Pitts 7 burg, Pa 238,617 Nash 7 ville, Tenn 76,168 

Wash 7 ington, D. C... 230,392 Scran 7 ton, Pa 75,215 

Detroit 7 , Mich 205,876 Fall River, Mass 74,398 

Milwaukee, Wis 204,408 Cam 7 bridge, Mass 70,028 

New 7 ark, N. J. 181.830 Atlan 7 ta, Qa 65,533 

Minneap 7 oils, Minn... 164,738 Mem 7 phis, Tenn '.. 64,495 

Jer 7 sey City, N. J..... 163,003 Wil 7 mington, Del 61,431 

Lou' tortile, Ky 161,129 Day 7 ton, 61,220 

O 7 maha, Neb 140,452 Troy. N. T 60,956 

Roch 7 ester, N. Y. 133,896 Grand Rap 7 ids, Mich. 60,278 

St. Paul, Minn 133,156 Read'ing,Pa 58,661 

Kan 7 sas City, Mo 132,716 Cam 7 den, N. J. 58,313 

Prov 7 i dence, R. /..... 132,146 Tren 7 ton, N. J. 57,458 

LESSON 97.— Names of Sciences. 

ft ©on' stios, (a kow' sticks), the al' ©he any, an ancient science to 

science of sound. change the baser metals into gold. 

9M trol' o gy, science of predicting chro nol' O gy, science of time, 

brents by the positions of the eth nol' o gy, science of the race* 

sxatw. of man. 
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et y mol' o gy, science of the origin 
of words. 

en to mol' o gy, science of in- 
sects. 

ge ol' o gy, science of the structure 
of the earth. 

ioh thy ol' o gy, science of fishes. 

my thol' o gy, science of fabulous 
persons and avet.ts. 

phrenol' o gy, the theory that 
the mental faculties are shown on 
the skull. 

phi lol' O gy, study of language. 

pay ohol' o gy, science of the pow- 
ers of the human soul. 

pho nog' ra phy, art of represent- 
ing sounds by characters. 



po mol' o gy, science of fruits. 

phys i ol' o gy, science of the or- 
gans of the human body. 

sten og 7 ra phy, art of writing in 
shorthand. 

teoh nol' o gy, science of the use- 
ful arts. 

the ol' o gy, science which treats 
. of God. 

ty pog 7 raphy, a»t of printing. 

te leg' ra phy, science of commu- 
nicating by means of telegraph. 

to pog' ra phy, exact description 
in minute detail of any place or 
region. 

so ol' o gy, that part . of natural 
history which treats of animals. 



LESSON 98.-- Chemical Terms. 



a ce' tic 
ar' sen ic 
car' bon 
cam phobic 
dhlo' rine 
fer' rous 



hy' dro gen 
i' o dine 
mag ne 7 si a 
mer' cu ry 
mu ri at 7 ic 
ni' tro gen 



ni' trie 
ox 7 y gen 
ox' ide 
o' zone 
phos' phate 



prus' sic 
p.v ri' tes 
sul' phate 
sul pbu'ric 
tan 7 nic 



ph os' pho rous vit'ri ol. 



LESSON 99— Relating to Stones. 



a' e ro lite, a meteoric stone fall- 
ing from the air. 

am' e thyst, a stone of a bluish- 
violet color. 

al a has' tor, a carbonate of lime. 

bouT der, a huge mass of stone. 

chrys' o lite, a crystallized min- 
eral, often of a golden-yellow 
color. 

di' a mond, a sparkling stone re- 
markable for its hardness. 

free' stone, a stone composed of 
sand, and easily wrought. 

gar' net, a stone of a deep red 
color. 

gem, a precious stone. 

gyp' sum, a mineral consisting of 
lime and water. 



glyp tog' ra phy, the art of en- 

graving upon stone. 
hey' stone, the wedge-shaped 

stone on the top of an arch, which 

binds the work. 
lap' i da ry, one who cuts and 

polishes precious stones. 
o' nyx, a variety of quartz, consist- 
ing of parallel layers of different 

shades. 
o' pal, a milky- white stone. 
pum' ice, a light, porous stone. 
qnar' ry, a place where stone is 

cut from the earth for use. 
sap' phire, a precious stone of a 

blue color. 
tnr' quoise, a precious stone of a 

bluish-green color. 
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LESSON lOO.-Test Words 

o ver seer 7 chan 7 ti cleer pur 7 pose ly 
per se vere 7 au stere 7 ter 7 mi nate 

moun tain eei^at 7 raos phere tur 7 bu lent 

mer 7 ci ful 
mur 7 der ous 
per 7 ti nent 
cer 7 tain 
cir 7 eus 
ser 7 mon 
sur 7 face 



in sin cere 7 
gren a dier 7 
vol un teer 7 
in ter fere 7 
brig: a dier 7 
hem 7 i sphere 
mu let eer 7 



fur 7 ni ture 
fer 7 ven cy 
fer 7 til ize 
pur 7 chas er 
per 7 se cute 
tur 7 bid ness 
per 7 me ate 

LESSON 101.— Relating to the Human Body. 



sur 7 cin gle 
ser 7 vice 
cer 7 ti ty 
su r 7 geon 
ser 7 geant 
sir 7 loin 
sur 7 plice 
ser 7 pen tine 
cir 7 cu lar 
sur 7 name. 



ar'teries, vessels conveying the 
blood from the heart,. 

an' ri ele, the outer part of the ear. 

chyme, the food reduced to a pulp. 

chyle, the food reduced to a milky 
fluid. 

oar' dl ao, pertaining to the heart. 

oer' e brum, superior division of 
the brain. 

oer e bel' lnm, lower division of 
the brain. 

di' a phragm, dividing membrane. 

der' mal, relating to the skin. 

ep i der' mis, outer layer of skin. 

ep i slot' tis, a covering to the 
wind-pipe, to prevent food from 
going down it. 

el' "bow, place where the arm and 
forearm join. 

fore' head, upper part of the face. 

fin' gers, the extremities of the 
hand. 

gas' trie, relating to the stomach. 

knee, the joint connecting the up- 
per and lower leg. 

lar 7 ynx, tipper part of the wind- 
pipe. 

mem' brane, a thin tissue. 

mils' oles, fleshy organs of motion. 

nerves, thread-like particles, which 
establish communication between 
the brain and the other parts of 
the body. 

nos' trils, the outer openings of 
the nose. 

op' ttej relating to the eye. 



ol fao' to ry, relating to the sense 

of smell. 
op' ti oal, relating to the eye. 
pores, small openings in the skin. 
phar' ynx, the cavity into which 

the nose and mouth open. 
pnl' mo na ry, relating to the 

lungs. 
pal' ate, the roof of the mouth. 
ret' i na, the tissue covering the 

eye, which receives the impression 

of objects. 
sin' ews, muscles. 
sa li' va, the liquid secreted in the 

mouth. 
Book' et, a hollow holder. 
shoul' ders, the upper part of the 

back. 
skull, the bone of the head. 
sin' ews, cords that connect the 

muscles with the bones. 
tis' sue, a thin covering. 
tongue, the instrument of taste 

and of articulation. 
throat, the portion of the neck 

just in front of the spinal column. 
thigh, upper part of the lfg. 
veins, vessels carrying the impure 

blood to the heart. 
ven' tri cle, one of the cavities of 

the heart. 
vo' cal cords, two cords in the 

larynx, by which all voice is pro- 
duced. 
wrist, the joint connecting the arm 

and hand. 
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LESSON 102.— Terms Used in Botany. 



an thol' o gy, a collection of 

flowers. 
a mor' phous, having no determi- 
nate form, 
a pef a Ions, having no petals. 
bl fo' 11 ate, having two leaves. 
bo tan' i oal, pertaining to plants. 
oo rol' la, the inner part of a 

flower, composed of one or more 

leaves, called petals. 
oau lea' cent, having a perfect 

stem 
en' si form, having the shape of a 

sword. 
foil a' oeous, belonging to or 

consisting of leaves. 



her ba' oeons, pertaining to herbs 

her ha' rl am, a collection of dried 
plants. 

In flo res' oenee, the unfolding of 
blossoms. 

pet' al, one of the colored leaves 
of a flower. 

pyr' 1 form, shaped like a pear. 

sta' men, the male organ of flow- 
ers, which famishes the pollen. 

sor 7 rat ed, notched on the edge, 

' like a saw. 

sag' It tate, shaped like an arrow- 
head. 

trnne' ate, appearing as if cut of 
at the tip. 



LESSON 103.-Test Words. 



Able. 

a dor 7 a ble 
In cur 7 a ble 
as sign 7 a ble 
con ceiv' a ble 
ap proach 7 a ble 
re triev 7 a ble 
ex cus' a ble 
de plor 7 a ble 
con trol 7 la ble 
ad vis 7 a ble 
dis pen 7 sa ble. 
IbU. 

ad mis' si ble 
in sen 7 si ble 
per cept 7 i ble 



cor nipt 7 i ble 
con vert 7 i ble 
com pre hen 7 hi ble 
in vin 7 ci ble 
re due 7 i ble 
di vis 7 i ble 
in tel 7 li gi bie 
re spon 7 si ble 
Ant. 

as cend 7 ant 
ju 7 bi lant 
to 1 / er ant 
as pir 7 ant 
at tend 7 ant 
dis cord 7 ant 
sup 7 pli ant 



re dun 7 dant 
tri um 7 phant 
in ces' sant 
im por 7 tant 
Ent. 

em 7 i nent 
con cur 7 rent 
ap par 7 ent 
prev 7 a lent 
re cip 7 i ent 
in gre 7 di ent 
con 7 ti nent 
com pi a 7 cent 
in clem 7 ent 
in ci]) 7 i ent 
re splen 7 dent. 



LESSON 104.— Words Pronounced Alike. 

aught, anything. 
ought, should. 
as sent'', consent. 
as cent', a hill; going up. 
ate, did eat. 
eight, a number. 
al'ter, to change. 
al' tar, a place of sacrifice or \ 
ship. * 



affect', to move; to pretend. 
effect', result. 
ao cept', to receive. 

ex cept 7 , leaving out. 

awl, a shoemaker's tool. 
all, the whole. 
core, heart, or inner part. 
corps, an organized body of per- 
sons. 
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s&; 



the atmosphere. 
>j one who inherits, 
before. 



an' nal 1st, a writer of annals. 
an' alyst, one who analyzes. 
an' gur, to foretell by signs, 
an' gor, a carpenter's tool. 
break, to split asunder. 
brake, a thicket ; an appliance to 
make Tehicles move slowly. 



, to carry. 

hare, uncovered; naked. 

barred, fastened with a bar. 

bard, a poet. 

borne, carried. 

bourne, limit ; boundary. 

ball, a round body. 

bawl, to cry out. 

beech, a kind of tree. 

Deaeh, the sea-shore. 

boot, a vegetable. 

boat, to strike repeatedly. 

broach, a break. 

br e e c h, a part of a gun. 

bur'row.to dig a hole underground. 

bor ' ough, an incorporated town. 

Hritf ain, England and its posses- 
sions. 

Brit' on, a native of Britain. 

buy, to purchase. 

by, near ; past ; by means of. 

bass, a deep tone. 

base, vile: lower part. 

broad, article of food. 

bred, brought up. 

brooch, a breast-pin. 

broach, to introduce , to bring up. 

birth, act of being born. 

berth, a sleeping-place on a ship. 

.brute, lower order of animal life. 

bruit, to noise abroad. 

can' did, frank ; open. 

can' died, turned to sugar. 

can' vas, a coarse cloth. 

can' vass, to solicit ; to examine. 

cord, a string or a small rope. 

chord, harmonious combination of 
tones. 

clime, climate. 

climb, to ascend. 

eoarse, not fine. 

course, line of progiess. 

crews, ships* companies. 

cruise, to 8ailfrom place to place. 

con' ft dent, trustful ; certain- 

Mm' ft dant, a close male friend. 
ft daato y a do se female friend 



our' rant, a fruit. 

our* rent, a stream. 

oast, to throw. 

caste, rank among the Hindoos. 

draught, a current of air; a sketch; 

a drink. 
draft, an order for money. 
dear, precious; expensive. 
door, an animal. 
doe, a female deer, 
dough, uncooked bread. 
dust, fine, dry particles. 
dost, doest. 
die, to depart this life; a small 

cube. 
dye, to color. 
done, finished 
dun, to press for payment. 

due, owed, 
dew, moisture. 

do moan', to behave. 

do mesne', chief manor- place. 

day, time from sunrise to sunset. 

Doy, governor of Algiers. 

ox tent', size; length. 

ex' tant, in existence 

euro, a female sheep 

your, ail evergreen tree. 

you, a pronoun. 



fur 



lr, a tree. 

— soft, fine hair. 



faint, to lose consciousness. 

feint, a pretended movement. 

fane, a temple. 

fain, gladly, willingly. 

feign, to pretend. 

fair, not dark. 

faro, food; price of passage. 

flee, to run away. 

flea, an insect. 

find, to discover. 

fined, punished by a fine. 

flow, did fly. 

flue, a passage for carrying away 

smoke, 
forth* forward; onward. 
fourth, next after third. 
fort, a fortification. 
forte, one's strong point. 
fate, destiny. 
fete, a festival. 
foot, plural of foot. 
feat, a deed. 

l' ble. to play for stakes. 

l' boi, to frolic. 



groan, a low moan. 
increased. 
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gait, manner of walking. 
gate, a means of entrance. 
grate, a frame of iron bars; to 

wear away by rubbing. 
great, large in extent. 
grat' er, an instrument for grating- 
great' er, more great. 
gilt, gold surface. 
guilt, wickedness; sin. 
gris' ly, frightful; hideous. 
griz' zly, somewhat gray. 
gourd, a vegetable production. 
gored, pierced with a horn. 
gild' er, one who gilds. 
guild' er, a Dutch coin. 
gage, a pledge. 
gauge, to measure. 
guest, a visitor. 
guessed, did guess. 
hale, health)'; to dray or haul. 
hail, frozen rain. 
hare, a small, timid animal. 
hair, the covering of the head. 
hall* a large room; a passage-way. 
haul, to drag. 
here, in this place. 
hear, to perceive by the ear. 
heard, did hear. 
herd, a collection of animals. 
him, a male person, 
hymn, a sacred song. 
hoard, to store up secretly. 
horde, a wandering troop or gang. 
hart, a male deer. 
heart, chief organ of the body. 
hole* hollow place. 
whole, entire. 
hew, to chop. 
hue, a color. 
Hugh, a man's name. 
in dite',to write; to compose. 
in diet', to accuse in court. 
isle, a small island 
aisle, passage-way in a hall. 
1' die, inactive; lazy. 
1' dol, an image worshiped. 
i' dyl, a short pastoral poem. 
jam, a crowd. 
jamb, side piece of a door. 
kill, to take away life. 
kiln, oven for drying. 
light' ning, electrical display. 
light' en ing, making lighter. 
limb, a member. 
limn, to paint in water-colors. 
made, completed. 
maid, a young woman. 



£: 



male, m asculine. 

mail, postage; armor. 

mane, long hair on the neck of anV 

mals. 
main, principal. 

Maine, largest New England state . 
man' ner, mode of action. 
man' or, land belonging to a lord 

or nobleman. 

9 a shelf. 
ie'j a cloak. 
mean, vile; low. 
mien, appearance; bearing. 
mite, anything very small. 
might, power. 
moan, a low groan. 
mourn, cut down with a scythe; 
not, a word of denial or refusal. 
knot, tangled threads or cords. 
no, not any. 
know, to be aware of. 
nave, center piece of a wheel. 
knave, a rascal. 
new, not old. 
knew, did know. 
nay, no. 

neigh, the cry of a horse. 
need, to be in want of. 
knead, to work in a mass. 



night, the absence of day. 

knight, a military attendant. 

on' er a ry, burdensome. 

lion' or a ry, conferring honor. 

pal' ate, the roof of the mouth. 

pal' let, a small, rude bed. 

pal' ette, a thin tablet on which a 

paintei mixes his pigments. 
prin' ci pal, most important. 
prin' ei pie, a fundamental truth 
plane, a carpenter's tool . 
plain, clear; low, level land. 
pale, to turn white. 
pail, a vessel for carrying liquids. 
pane, a plate of glass. 
pain, bodily or mental distress. 
pray, to supplicate; to beg. 
prey, anything taken by force. 

peal, a succession of sounds from a 

*bell! 

peel, to break the skin off, 

peer, an equal; a noble. 

pier, support of an arch 

pour, to cause to flow in a stream 

pore, a small opening in the skin. 

poor, needy. 

poll, the head. 

pole, long, slender piece of wood. 
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plain, a fruit. 

plumb, perpendicular. 

proph' et, one who foretells events. 

profit, gain. 

port, saie place for ships. 

Porte, government of the Turkish 

empire. • 

pear, a fruit. 
pair, two of a kind. 
pare, to peel, to trim, 
piece, a part of. 
peace, freedom from war; res I. 
quire, twenty-four sheets. 
choir, a company t ' singers. 
read, to peruse. 
reed, a plant. 
rote, repetition. 
wrote, did write, 
row, a line of persons or things. 
roe, eggs of a fish: female deer. 
rhyme, correspondence of sound. 
rime, white or hoar frost. 
rite, a ceremony. 
unite, to form characters, 
right, correct. 
Wright, a workman. 
red, a color. 
read, did read 

raze, to lay level with the ground. 
raise, to lift. 
rays, lines of light. 
sail, a sheet of canvas. ( 

sale, act of selling. 
sail' er, a ship or other vessel. 
sail' or, a seaman. 
sum, the amount; to add. 
some, a little; not all. 
sane, in one's right mind. 
seine, net for catching fish. 
sta' Hon ar y,not movable: fixed. 
sta' Hon er y, articles sold by a 

stationer, 
slay, to kill. 
sleigh, a vehicle on runners. 

steak, a slice of beef or pork, &c. 

stake, a stick; a wager. 

strait, a body of water; narrow. 

straight, no '. crooked. 

surf, a 6 well of the sea. 

serf, a slave. 

seal' ing, fastening. 

ceil' ing, upper surface of a room. 

sun, the orb of day. 

son, a male child. 



wi that from which a plant 
springs. 
cede* to surrender, 



L, to appear. 

i f a line formed by sc wing. 
seer, a prophet. 
oere, to cover with wax. 
sere, withered; dry. 
steel, a metal made from iron. 
steal, to rob. 
scent, odor; perfume. 
cent, a small coin. 
sent, did send. 
sell' er, one who sells. 
eel' lar, underground part of a 

house. 
site, place for a building: situation. 
sight, view; act of seeing. 
oite, to name; to quote. 
slight, to neglect. 
sleight, dexterity: trickery. 
stile, steps for going over a high 

place. 
style, fashion; manner. 
sig' net, a seal. 
oyg' net, a young swan. 
sym'bol,asign. 
eym' bal, a musical instrument. 
sole, only; bottom of the foot. 
soul, immortal part of man. 
scull, a short oar. 
skull, the bone of the head. * 
sword, a weapon. 
soared, flew on high. 
sut' ler, one who follows an army, 

to sell provisions, &c. 
subt' ler, more cunning. 
serge, a woolen cloth. 
surge, to swell. 
ton, 2240 lbs. 
tun, a cask containing four hogs 

.heads. 
threw, cast or flung. 
through, from end to end. 
throne, a chair of state. 
thrown, was flung or cast. 
their, belonging to them. 
there, in that place. 
tears, water from the eye. 
tiers, rows, one above another. 
vice, sin. 

vise, a kind of press. 
vi' al« a small bottle. 
vi' ol, a musical instrument- 
vale, low ground between sills. 
veil, ) 

or > a covering. 
vail, ) 

vain, proud: fruitless. 
vein, a blood-vessel. 
vane, a weather-cock. 
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wreteh, «■ worthless person. 
retch, to attempt to vomit 
wai*t< middle of the body. 
waste, useless spending. 
wave, a billow. 
waive, to put off; to set aside. 



wreak, to inflict 

reek, to emit vapor; to steam 

wrap, to fold up; to cover. 

rap, a slight blow. 

ware, merchandise. 

r, to bear upon the person. 



LESSON 105.-T0 be Corrected. 



A pore woman. 

Peal the apple. 

Prey for help. 

The sail of a house. 

A. read dress. 

Give me sum food. 

Our eldest sun 

He sells steal and Iron. 

The cent of the flower. 

A fine sight for building. 

The serf of the ocean. 

The stile of the dress. 

The bell has wrung. 

He rites nicely. 

Rome through the fields. 

Rap your cloak around you. 

I wood not go. 

Waive the banner. 

Way the coal. 

A mail child. 

A vane is a blood-vessel. 

My vale is torn. 

He plays on the vial. 

His face was wet with tiers. 

The feelings of my hart. 

The rivers team with fish. 

Go threw the door. 

The bird sword on high. 

The feathers of the signet are 

soft. 
He is two sick to go. 
Rabbits borough. 
He was throne from a horse. 
Except this gift from me 
She is my only confident. 
Knead the doe. 
She died the cloth. 
Go fourth to duty. 
He was bourne to rest. 
Apply tht* breaks on the car. 
Bare each other's burdens 
You aught to do right. 



She has a small waste. 

You are a worthless retch. 

He is vane of his beauty. 

What ales you ? 

He bard the door. 

He beet the boy. 

Let us walk on the beech. 

We berry our dead. 

An able core of workers. 

A diamond broach. 

She is well-bread. 

Please by me something. 

Course manners. 

Clime the hill. 

The railway fair. 

The isle of a church. 

A lion's main. 

So the flower cede- 

A peace of wry bread. 

The air to the throne. 

The colonel of the nut. 

Eat the currents. 

He has dun the work. 

A yew under a ewe-tree. 

To feint from exhaustion. 

The rain cf a king 

E'lea from evil. 

The heal of the loot. 

The hare of the head. 

A man grater than you. 

A guilt surface. 

Come hear. 

The knave of a wheel. 

The money dew me 

A draft of water. 

You are deer to me. 

Dey follows knight. 

Toss the bawl. 

A breech in the enemy's line 

He was find $10. 

Sails are made of canvass. 

Thou dust not falter. 
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Importance. — Letter-Writing is the most largely prac- 
ticed form of prose com position, and is, therefore, by far the 
most important. It is indispensable in the business and in 
the social relations of life, and is an excellent means of im- 
proving one's penmanship, spelling, grammar and general 
diction. 

By means of letters, we necessarily give others a view of 
our intellectual, social and moral qualities. 

In the business world, the ability to write a clear, neat, 
concise, well-arranged letter is one of the best of recom- 
mendations; while in the social world, culture and refine- 
ment can in noway be better expressed than in the smooth, 
intelligent, clear-cut language of a good letter. 

LETTERS. 

Letters are written communications between persons. 
They may be divided into three classes: Business, 

Social and Public. 

1. Business Letters are letters on business affairs. 
They are of two classes: Personal and Official. 

A J}CVSOtial business It tter is one on private or personal 
affairs, and includes the letters written by individuals, firms 
or companies, in connection with their business. 

An official business letter is one written to or by a 
person holding a public office, on matters pertaining to this 
office. 

2. Social Letters are those prompted by friendship 
or by love. They include letters of Social Introduction, of 
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Congratulation, of Sympathy, of Domestic Relations— in 
short, all letters prompted by sentiment. 

3. Public Letters are communications intended for the 
public, but usually addressed to individuals. This form of 
writing is used, because it gives a personal interest and ad- 
mits of a more familiar style of treating the subject dis- 
cussed. 

STRUCTURE OF LETTERS. 

The structure of letters embraces Materials, Head' 
ing 9 Address, Salutation, Body, Conclusion, 
Folding, Superscription, Stamp. 

MATERIALS. 

The materials include Paper, Envelope, Pen, Ink. 

1. Paper.— The quality of the paper should be the 
best the writer can afford. The improved appearance of 
the letter and the good opinions formed in the minds of 
others are materially increased by the use of good paper. 

The Size varies with the use. For social letters, various 
sizes and styles of "note paper" (which is generally 5 by 
8 inches) are used. 

In business, "commercial note paper" (about 6 by 9 
inches) or "letter paper" (about 8 by 10 inches) is used. 

The Color most used and best suited to all persons is 
white. Gentlemen should use no other color. Ladies may 
use a paper of very delicate tint, if preferred. 

For business letters, only pure white or bluish-white is 
allowable. Persons who have lost a near relative may use 
"mourning paper" (paper with a black border), and en- 
velopes to match. 

ltuled or Unruled paper may be used with good 
taste; but unruled paper is decidedly preferable* being more 
stylish and enabling a person to put much or little on a 
page, as desired. The ability to write straight on unruled 
paper is easily acquired and is a desirable accomplishment. 
The practice of putting heavy, black, ruled lines under the 
paper is to be condemned, keeping the writer always de- 
pendent upon such help. 
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2. Envelopes. — The envelope should correspond in 
quality, size and color to the paper. The length of the en- 
velope should be a little more than the width of the paper. 

For social letters, use envelopes that will admit the 
paper after one or two foldings. 

For business letters, use envelopes that will be some- 
what larger than the paper, after it has been folded two or 
three times. 

For official letters, manuscripts for newspapers or 
magazines, legal documents and all other largecommu- 
nications sent by mail, use official envelopes, about 9 inches 
long — long enough to take the width of foolscap paper or 
the length of letter paper. 

3. Pens.— Using a bad pen nearly always produces poor 
writing. Good Steel pens, large or small, according to 
the fancy of the writer, are most serviceable and are within 
the reach of all. 

4. Ink.— Discard all fancy inks, and use only black. It is 
most durable, and is almost exclusively used in all kinds of 
correspondence. 

THE HEADING. 

The Heading of a letter consists of the Place where the 
letter is written and the Date. 

•Position and Arrangement.— The heading may occupy 
one, two or even three lines. It should never be more than 
three lines, and should be as short as is consistent with 
neatness and clear arrangement. 

It should be placed about an inch and a half from the 
top edge of the paper, and should begin a little to the left of 
the middle of the page. If the heading occupies two lines, 
the second line should begin half an inch to the right of 
the first line. If there are three lines, the third should be 
the same distance to the right of the second line. The 
parts of the heading should be sepavated by com- 
mas, and periods should be placed after all abbrevi- 
ations and at the end. 
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OUTLINE OF A LETTER. 



Name and title 
Residence 




Headinff 




Meadiny 
Body 


Salutation 


- 










Body 






Body 






• 


Comjjlinientary Close 


Address, if not at 




Sifjttattire 


top 
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1. A one-line address should be arranged as follows : 

Model 1. 

(Que, . d/w v $a<n. <3, J#fL 

2. When writing from a city, arrange the heading thus : 

Model 2. 

3. When writing from a small town or from a country 
place, give your post-office, the county, the state and the 
date— thus: 



Model 3. 






)^e/<x^i ; 


9fo* 


<&»v 


®r«., 




(yHL>u. cf, 


SffS. 



4. When writing from a public institution or from a 
school, arrange the heading thus: 



Model 4. 



^^Hd ; Wit., 



5. If a heading occupies more than one line, be careful 
not to put part of a word on one line and part on the next; 
as, for instance, in writing " Broadway, New York/' it 
would be wrong to put "New" on one line and " York" on 
the next. 
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6. When the heading occupies more than one line, be 
careful to divide the parts properly. For example, it would 
not do to write " 165 Tremont St., Boston," on one line 
and " Mass., June 3, 1894," on the next. There must be a 
systematic arrangement of the parts. - 

7. In writing the date, it is not customary to write "d," 
"th," "st," after the day of the month, when the year is 
given ; as, "June 21, 1894." 

If, however, the year is not given, these letters must be 
used; as, "Yours of the 20th instant." Do not place a 
period after these letters. 

Sometimes the day of the month is written before the 
month, instead of after it ; as, "St. Louis, 3 June, 1894." 
This has the advantage of clearness, which is especially de- 
sirable in business writing. 

8. Business men usually have their printed address at 
the top of their paper. This is an excellent plan to prevent 
mistakes. 

9. It is the custom of many persons of culture to date 
the letter at the bottom. While this is not the rule, it may 
be allowed in social letters. Letters or notes written in 

the third person are usually dated at the bottom. 

Business letters should always be dated at the top. 
When the place and the date are written at the bottom, 
they must be begun near the left edge of the paper, on the 
line below that on which the signature is written. 

The following model will illustrate : 

Model 5. 

2/0 CT^aduf*™ C?f<vt. f 
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Exercise. 

Arrange the following headings properly. "When 
neoeesary* correct the capitalisation. 

1. June 30, 1894, Mass., Boston, 200 Bond Street. 

2. Baltimore, Md , 82 Madison Av. } Aug. 25, 1894. 

3. Richmond, va., 809 E. franklin St., May 1, 1894. 

4. July 5, 1694, 85 state street, ill., Chicago. 

5. Va., June 20, 1894, Middleton Academy, Culpeper Co. 

THE ADDRESS. 

The Address consists of the Name and Title 9 and the 
Place of Business or Residence of the person 

written to. 

Name and Title.— In the address, the name should be 
written in full, and politeness demands that some title be 
used. The most common titles are: Miss 9 for an unmar- 
ried lady ; Mrs*, for a married lady or a widow ; ]Hv. 9 
for a man who has no other title; Messrs., (abbreviation 
of "Messieurs ," French plural of Sir), when several gentle- 
men are addressed ; Master, for a young boy ; JEsq t , 
(Esquire), often written after a gentleman's name, instead 
of "Mr." before it. 

HOW Used.— Two of the titles above mentioned must not 
be used with the same name, nor should they be used with 
literary, military or professional titles, such as Prof., Dr., 
Col., D.D., LL.D., &c. "Mr.Dr. Jones," "Mr. Prof. James," 
"Mr. J White, Esq., "Mr. Col. Sims," are incorrect. 

Exceptions. — To the above rule, there are two exceptions : 

1. When writing to a clergyman whose surname alone 
is known, we may write "Rev. Mr. Brown," (the Mr. tak- 
ing the place of the first name). Do not write "Rev. Mr." if 
the first name or the initials are given. 

2. If a married man has a literary or a professional title, 
it may be used with "Mrs.," in writing his wife's name ; as, 
"Mrs. Dr. James," "Mrs. Judge Lamar,'' &c. 

Order and Dropping Of Titles— Titles are written after 
a name, in the order in which they are supposed to have 
been conferred. The following are properly arranged: 
A.M., M. D., Ph. D., D. D., LL. D., F. R. S. A lower title 
is dropped when a higher one is used. The "Hon." does 
2 
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away with the "Esq.," but not with any title of special 
honor. The D. D. or the LL. D. causes the A. M. to be 
dropped, but both of these titles are usually retained. 

Residence.— The residence should include the full post- 
office address of the person to whom the letter is writ- 
ten. If the post-office is not in a city, always give the 
name of the county. 

Position.— In business letters that are not official, 
the full address must be placed at the beginning of the^ 
letter. 

In military or Official business letters, the address 
is written usually at the top, but sometimes at the bottom. 

In informal social letters, the address may be 
placed either at the beginning or at the end of the letter, as 
the writer may prefer. Placing it at the beginning implies 
more formality than placing it at the end ; consequently, 
letters of domestic relation or of intimacy usually have the 
address at the bottom. 

Arrangement— The address should begin on the left 
hand side of the page, allowing a small margin, and on the 
line next below the date. Put the name and the title on 
the first line, the street and number of the house on the 
second line, the city and the state on the third line. Begin 
each line nearly an inch to the right of the line above it. 
Sometimes the street and number of the house are omitted 
from the address. 

Punctuation.— If a title follows the name, they should be 
separated by a comma. Separate the street, city and state 
b> commas. Put a period at the end of the whole. Every 
abbreviation should be followed by a period. 

THE SALUTATION. 

The Salutation is the term of respect, politeness, friend- 
ship or affection, which we use in addressing a person. 

In business letters, the terms employed are Sir, 
used in the most formal letters ; Dear Sir, a more 
familiar term and the one most used in business ; My 
dear Sir, denoting acquaintance or friendship. 
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In addressing firms, Sirs, Dear Sirs, My dear 
Sirs or Gentleinetl may be used. Do not contract 
" Gentlemen " into " Gents" or " Dear " into " Dr." 

In addressing a married or an elderly unmarried lady, the 
proper term is Madam or Dear Madam. 

In addressing a young unmarried lady, the salutation is 
generally omitted, to avoid the repetition of " Miss," the 
address alone being used. 

Remember that "Miss" is not an abbreviation, and takes 
no period after it. 

In addressing strangers, say "Sir"" Madam " "Miss 
Boyd" &c; acquaintances, " Dear Sir" " Dear Madam" 
'"Dear Miss Boyd"; friends, " My dear Friend," "Dear 
Mary" " Friend Johnson " &c; relatives and dear friends, 
44 My dearest Mother," " My darling Child," &c. 

Capitals and Punctuation. -Begin the first word and 

every noun in the salutation with a capital. * 

The salutation should be followed by a comma in in- 
formal letters, and by a colon in more formal ones. If 
the salutation is on the same line as the beginning of the 
body of the letter, use a dash with the comma or the 
colon. 

Position Of Salutation. — 1. If the address occupies three 
lines, the salutation should begin under the first letter of 
the second line, or under the first letter of the first line, as 
in Model 1. 

Model 1. 

f.&.q^eocgcm*., 



^Mau^i {f&itol €ff ww- /j\ 



\^ // 
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2. If the address occupies but two lines, begin the 
salutation under the first word of the first line, as in 
Model 2. 

ModelS. 



\ Qfo. %: Q&uufy, 



S7 

3. In writing business letters to a married lady, use 
Model 3, and for social letters, use Model 4. 

ModelS. 
Model 4. 

Cf/ttd 4V4tA &4,<e€it 



4. In writing to intimate friends or to relatives, use tLe 
forms of Models 5, 6 and 7. 



Model 5. 



f .€C€>€Z<t 




Cf/<i>&€i4^<dk4<ni 
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Model 6. 






atSuttiz oau^tz^z^u^t 




Model 7 



■at 4V€sC&a<m<6 

5. The following form may be used in official letters: 
Model 8. 



c/a Jfo &4<c4,e/€i4su, <x/(Wa4- 



'<U.' 



i<a<t<l4> €t-C<U<€Wl 4>e*Z€l't4&t4tt 



USE OF TITLES. 

Rev. (Reverend) precedes the name of a clergyman. 

Rt. Rev. (Right Reverend) precedes the name of a 
Bishop. 

Rev. JDir. precedes the name of a Doctor of Divinity, or 
"Rev." may precede the name and "D. D." follow. 

Hon. (Honorable) precedes the names of judges, mayors, 
members of a state legislature, members of Congress, 
heads of government departments and others of similar 
rank. 

Prof. (Professor). This title is given by courtesy to 
anyone who has distinguished himself as an educator. 

Esq. (Esquire). This title is by courtesy used after the 
names of men of any prominence, especially those of the 
legal profession. 
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FORMAL ADDRESSES AND SALUTATIONS. 

(a) is followed by the form of address ; (b), by the saluta- 
tion 

1. To a Bishop, 

(a) Right Rev. James Dodd, D. D., Bishop of Virginia, (b) Right 
Reverend Sir: — or Right Rev. and Dear Sir: — 

2. To a Minister, Priest or Rabbi. 

(a) Rev. Dr. John Kane or Rev. Jno. Kane, D. D. (b) Reverend 
Sir:— or Sir : — 

3. To a Judge or a Mayor. 

(a) Hon. James J. Kirke. (b) Sir: — or Dear Sir: — 

4. To a Lawyer, Justice of the Peace, &c. 
fa) Henry C Kidd, Esq. (b) Sir.-— or Dear Sir:— 

5. To a Physician or Surgeon. 

(a) Dr. J. 0. Hoyt or J. 0. Hnyt, M. D. (b) Sir:— or Dear Sir:— 

6. To a Dentist. 

fa) Dr. S. E. Steel or & E. Steel, D. D. S. (b) Dear Sir:— or Sir:— 

7. To a Professor. 

(a) Prof. E. H. Ward, D. D., LL. D. (b) Dear Sir:— 

8. To the President. 

(a) To the President, Executive Mansion, Washington , D. C. (b) 
Sir: — or Mr. President: — 

9. To the Vice President and Cabinet Ministers, &c. 

fa) Hon. Charles E. Wilson, Vice President of the United States. 
Hon. Jos. R. Wade, Secretary of War. (b) Sir:— 

10. To the Governor of a state or a Foreign Minister, 
(a) His ExciUency, Governor J. W. Ross, (b) Sir: — or Your Ex- 
cellency: — 

11. To the Pope. 

(a) His Holiness, Pope Leo X. (b) Most Holy Father:— or Your 
Holiness: — 

12. To Ladies. 

(a)l. Mrs. Jno. W. Forbes (a married lady). 2. Mrs. Mary E. 
Young (widow). 3. Miss Sarah E. Jones (unmarried). 

(b) Madam:— or Dear Madam:— for 1 and 2. No salutation 
for 3. 

Exercise. 
Arrange the following addresses and salutations properly. 

1. 295 Broadway, New York, Dear Sir, Mr. H. B. Young 

2. Detroit, Mich., Rev. H. W. Dunn, D. D., My dear Sir. 

3. Atlanta, Ga., Dear Madam, Mrs. James \V. Tatum. 

4. Gentlemen, Topeka, Messrs. Hurd & Co., Kansas. 

5. Gov. H. L. Johns, Albany, N. Y., Your Excellency. 

6. Winchester, Miss Anna Mayo, Va. 

7. Washington, D. C, To the President. 
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THE BODY OF THE LETTER. 

The Body of the letter is the communication itself, ex- 
clusive of the heading, the address or the conclusion. It 
should usually begin just under the end of the salutation. 
If the salutation is long, it may begin on the same line. 

Paragraphing. — Make a new paragraph of each subject 
discussed in the body of the letter. 

Stylo, — Aim to be as clear as possible in the expression 
of ideas, and to this add simplicity. It is no mark of 
culture to be able to use long words ; on the contrary, the 
most highly cultured persons express themselves in the 
simplest manner possible. 

Clearness and simplicity are especially necessary in 
business letters, where men have no time to think out the 
meaning of a sentence or a word. 

Avoid the use of slang or any expression liable to lower 
the tone of the letter. Aim always to write in a refined, 
intelligent manner. The style should be adapted to the 
person addressed and tp the subject discussed. In writing 
to persons in superior positions, it should be respectful; to 
inferiors, courteous ; to intimate friends, familiar and pleas- 
ant; to children, simple; to relatives, affectionate. 

In writing on official subjects, the style should be dig- 
nified and forcible; on ordinary business matters, short 
and to the point; on ordinary social matters, easy and 
sprightly. 

Domestic letters should not be stiff. The little incidents 
of home life generally prove most interesting reading. 

CONCLUSION. 

The Conclusion of a letter embraces all that follows the 
body of the letter. It includes the Complimentary 
Close 9 the Signature and the Address, if the last is not 
at the beginning of the letter. 

The Complimentary Close is the phrase of politeness, 
respect or affection at the end of a letter. 

The words used vary according to the relations existing 
between the correspondents. 

In 80Cial letters, "Your sincere friend," "Your loving 
child," "Yours affect ionately," &c, may be used. 
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In business letters, the customary forms are "Yours 
truly," "Yours very truly," "Yours respectfully," "Respect- 
fully yours," &c. 

In Official letters, the style is more formal. The follow- 
ing are approved official forms: 

1. I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
James Lyle. 

2. / have the honor to remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 
John Dean. 

3. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
James Newton. 

The Signature.— The signature follows the compliment, 
ary close. It is the name of the writer of the letter. 
In signing a letter, there are several important points: 

1. All letters should be plainly signed. Often 
a letter is sent with no signature whatever, due, doubtless, 
to forgetfulness on the writer's part. See that the name is 
written plainly enough to be easily understood by others. 
One may be able to read his own signature with ease, while 
to other people, it would be entirely illegible. 

2. Letters written by ladies.— k lady's signature 
to her letter, in writing to strangers or to inferiors, should 
indicate both her sex and whether she is married or single. 
A letter written by "M. W. Young" leaves one not ac- 
quainted with the writer in doubt as to whether to direct 
his answer to "Mrs.," "Miss" or "Mr. M. W. Young," and 
also, whether to write the salutation "Sir," "Madam" or 
"Miss." The lady should sign her name "Miss AliceNoyes" 
or "Mrs. M. W. Altoon" or "Mrs. John Edwards." If 
preferable, the title may be inclosed in parenthesis; as, 
"(Miss) Mary B. Young." A married lady generally uses 
her husband's name. She may, if desired, use her own 
name, and, if she is a widow, she should do so. 
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3. LetteV8 Of importance, even to intimate friends, 
should contain the writer's full name. A letter that does 
not reach its destination is sent to the Dead-Letter Office. 
Here it is opened, and, if the writer's name and residence 
are contained, it is returned to him. Thousands of letters 
are lost yearly, and many thousands of dollars fail to reach 
their destinations, because the letters inclosing them do 
not contain the addresses of the writers. In letters of no 
importance, it is not necessary to write the name in full. 

4. Official letters may contain the official position 
of the writer, written after or below the name ; as, 

1. James E. Mason, Supt. of Schools. 

2. John E. Hart, 

Commissioner of Agriculture. 

3. _/. Harmon Wood, 

Chairman of Music Committee. 

ThG Addr9S8.— Asj>reviously stated, every letter should 
contain the address of the person written to. When not 
put at the beginning of the letter, it should, as a mark of 
respect, be placed at the end of the letter. Do not omit it, 
even in letters to relatives. 

Arrangement and Position.— The complimentary 

Close is written on the next line after the end of the body 
of the letter. It usually occupies only one line, but, if too 
long for one line, two or three lines may be used. It gener- 
ally makes several lines in official letters, and often in busi- 
ness letters. The signature comes on the next line to the 
close, and should begin nearly an inch to the right of the 
first letter of the line above it. The address, when it 
forms a part of the conclusion, is written on the next line 
below the signature, near the left hand edge. The parts 
should be arranged as when written at the beginning of 
the letter. 

Punctuation. — A comma should be placed after the com- 
plimentary close, and a period after the signature. If the 
close occupies more than one line, it may require several 
commas. Punctuate the address as when placed at the 
beginuipg of tlje }etter, 
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Exercise. * 

Arrange the following properly. Correct the capitalization, 
'when necessary. 

1. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, James Kirk. 

2. Believe me to be, as ever, your sincere friend, Mary 
Long. 

3. I have the honor to be, sir, yours most respectfully, 
Wm. Hall. 

4. Wishing you much good fortune in your enterprise, I 
remain, sincerely yours, Hannah B. Leonard. 

5. Hoping to hear from you soon, I remain, yours truly, 
W. A. Ball. 

6. I beg to remain, yours respectfully, Ho ward Kirkland, 
Pres Board Commissioners. 

FOLDING. 

The folding of a letter, though very simple, adds to or 
detracts from the appearance of the letter, according as it 
is well or badly done. 

Note Paper. — 1 1 is supposed that the envelope correspon ds 
to the paper in size. 

The sheet of paper lies before us, the first page up. There 
are several different ways of folding it. The first way is 
the usual way of folding: 

First way.—l. Turn the bottom of the paper up to 
about one-third the length of the paper from the top. 

2. Turn the top down over this, fold and press neatly. 

Second Way. — If a large, square envelope is, used, fold 
the paper from bottom to top, and press the fold neatly. 

Third way.—l. Fold lengthwise, bringing the right 
and left edges together. 

2. Fold from bottom to top once, -or as often as is 
necessary to fit the envelope. 

Fourth Way.— If the sheet is to be put in an official 
envelope (about 9 inches long), put the right and the left 
edges together, folding lengthwise. 

Letter Paper.— To fold a sheet of letter paper to fit an 
ordinary envelope, 

1. Fold from bottom to top. 

2. Turn the right edge over to one-third the width of 
the paper from the left edge. 

3. Turn the left edge over, and press neatly. 
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To fold a sheet of letter paper to fit an official envelope, 

1. Turn the bottom up to one-third the length of the 
paper from the top. 

2. Turn the top down over this, and fold neatly. 
Insertion of the Letter.— Put the folded letter into the 

envelope in such a manner that the middle fold of the 
paper will be against the place on the envelope where the 
superscription is to be written. 

THE SUPERSCRIPTION. 

The Superscription, or outside address, is what is put on 
the envelope. It consists of the Name, Title and full 
Directions of the person written to. 

Name and Title.— As in the inside address of the letter, 
politeness demands that a title be used with the name. The 
common titles, " Mr." or "Esq.," may be used for a gentle- 
man, if no other is appropriate, and "Mrs." or "Miss "for 
a lady. 

Besides being a mark of respect, the title may sometimes 
serve to distinguish the person written to from some one 
else bearing the same name. 

If a person is acting in an official capacity, his position 
should be shown, in addition to the ordinary title ; as, "J. 
W. Hodges, Esq., Pres. N. & W. R. R. Co." 

Directions.— If the person written to lives in the city, 
the number, the street, the city and the state should be 
given . 

If a resident of the Country, the nearest post-office, the 
county and the state should be given. ^ 

Persons often forget that there are several cities of the 
same name in the different states; and, also, that in the 
same state, there are towns whose names are so nearly 
alike, that annexing the name of the county is all that saves 
letters from going to the wrong place, and frequently from 
being sent to the Dead Letter Office. 

Arrangement.— In directing an envelope, write straight 
across, beginning a little below the middle. Start the name 
a short distance from the left edge, according to the length 
of what the line will be. Write each of the lines that follow 
nearly an inch to the right of the line above, thus bringing 
the last item down near the right hand corner. 
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Punotuation.— A comma should follow each line, except 
the last, where a period is used. All abbreviations should 
be followed by periods. If a title follows the name, separate 
it from the name by a comma; and, if two titles follow, put 
a comma between them. Capitalize every important word. 
In ordinary superscriptions, every word is capitalized. 

MODELS FOR SUPERSCRIPTION. 
1. For a person living in a city, use Model 1. 
Model 1. 



Robert S. Johnson, Esq., 

16 Madison Square, 
Baltimore, 

Md. 



2.. For a resident of a town, use Model 2. 
Model 2. 



Miss Mary Kingsley, 
Millerstown, 
Perry Co., 

Penn. 



3. In writing to the President of the United States, use 
Model 3. 
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To the President, 
Executive Mansion , 
Washington, 

D.C. 



4. In writing to the Governor of a state, use Model 4. 
6. When writing to a person of official position, use 
Model 5. 

6. If the letter is addressed in the care of ano ther person, 
arrange as in Model 6. 

7. The P. 0. Box usually takes the place of the number 
and the street, just under the name; but sometimes it is 
written down in the left hand corner, as may be, also, the 
name of the county. See Models 7 and 8. 

Model 9. 



IV NOT CAI.LB1) FOB EN lO DAYS, RETVBN TO 
WM. GLOVER * CO. , 

•OS B. MJLIlt BTBJBBT, RICHMOND, VA. 



P 



Messrs. Wm. Cole & Co., 

195 Bond Street, 

Boston, 



Mass. 
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1. Self-AddreSSed Envelopes.— A self-addressed envel- 
ope is one on which is written or printed the writer's address. 
A letter in which the writer asks for a reply for his own 
exclusive benefit shouldenclose a self-addressed envelope. 

2. Special Request Envelopes.— To insure safety and 

rapidity of delivery, most business men use envelopes having 
their address or a special request to return to their address 
within a given time, printed on them. If not printed, it 
may, when desired, be written. See model 9, on page 21. 

A letter with the address of the writer, but with no re- 
quest to return in a given time, is supposed, in case of non- 
delivery, to be returned in thirty days. Such letters are 
not sent to the Dead-Letter Office, but, when not delivered, 
are returned directly to the writers. 

THE STAMP. 

The stamp should be placed on the upper right hand cor- 
ner, about a quarter of an inch from the top and the right 
hand edges of the envelope. See that it is put on perfectly 
straight. Any carelessness in the appearance of a letter is 
a mark of disrespect to the one addressed. 

Requirement.— It is necessary that all matter sent by 
mail should bear the government stamp. A two-cent stamp 
is sufficient to carry a letter containing two sheets of ordi- 
nary note paper or one sheet of large letter paper. The rate 
is two cents per ounce or for a fraction thereof. A letter 
overweight for the stamping will be delivered, and the 
postage due collected from the one to whom it is addressed. 

It seems strange that any one should attempt to send a 
letter by mail, without affixing the stamp properly; and 
yet hundreds of thousands of letters are every year sent to 
the Dead-Letter Office, because of not being properly 
stamped, or sometimes not stamped at all. 

Exercise. 

Arrange the following superscriptions properly. Correct the 

capitalization, when necessary. 

Notb. — Draw on paper a figure the size and shape of an ordinary 
envelope, and write the superscription on that. 

1. Miss Mattle B. Forrest, 65 Fifth avenue, New York. 

2. P. O. Box 156, Washington, D. C. , Mrs. Leonard Carter. 

3. 64 high St., Louisville, Ky., Mrs. Wm. Roper. 
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Model Business Letter. 
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4. Care of H. W. Miller, Esq., Greenwood, Va., Master T. 
W. Townes, Albemarle Co. 

5. Gov. J. B. Anderson, Mass., Boston, His Excellency. 

6. Philadelphia, Pa., Com missloner of Agriculture, Wallace 
Bond, Esq. 

7. Washington, To the President, Executive Mansion, 
D.C. 

POSTAL CARDS. 

A communication sent by postal card should be expressed 
as briefly as possible. 

Neither heading nor complimentary close is necessary. 

Private or important matters should not be written 
upon a postal card. If anything but the address of the 
person written to appears on. the face of the card, it is 
subject to the same postage as letters. Cards having any- 
thing pasted on them will not be delivered, 

IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS. 

1. Answers. — Letters should be promptly answered. 
Business letters should, if possible, be answered on the day 
of the receipt, or at the earliest moment possible. 

2. AddrOSS.— Write the address on the envelope very 
plainly. "N. Y." and "N. J." are often mistaken for each 
other, as may be "Me." and "Mo." and others. 

3. Abbreviations.— Do not abbreviate the salutation 
to a letter. Avoid using such abbreviations in the body of 
a letter as"&" for "andj'^bo't" for "bought"; "rec'd"for 
"received"; etc. Do not abbreviate the names of towns 
or cities; as, "Balto." for "Baltimore"; "P'k'psie" for 
"Poughkeepsie"; "J'nstown" for "Johnstown"; &c. Do 
not abbreviate abbreviations; as "Mess." for "Messrs."; 
"ad.' for"adv." 

4. Beginning and Ending.— In beginning a letter, avoid 
such set phrases as "I take my pen in hand"; "I now seat 
myself; &c. A letter should generally close with some 
term of affection or compliment. This is included in the 
last sentence or two of the body of the letter. 

5. Both Sides.— In business letters, it is better to write 
on only one side of the paper, as letters written on both 
sides are not easily transferred to a copying-book. In 
writing articles for publication, both sides of the manu- 
script must not be written on. 
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Model Social Letter- 
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6. Copies.— Copies of all letters of importance should be 
kept, as a guard against future mistakes or even malicious 
misrepresentation. 

7.^ CcireflllllOSS. — Neatness and accuracy are among the 
best of recommendations to a letter- writer. Bad spelling, 
poor writing, untidy appearance, have been the causes of 
many failures to obtain positions. Men will judge by 
appearances. Avoid erasures, even if necessary to rewrite 
the letter. Avoid using any other than black ink. Do not 
write letters with a lead pencil. 

8. Exaggeration.— Avoid exaggerated or intensive ex- 
pressions, such as, "a perfectly splendid time", "awfully 
lovely", &c. Avoid being "gushing" in your manner of 

„ expression. Be moderate and refined in tone. 

9. Foolscap Paper. — Never write a private letter on fools- 
cap paper, unless it is impossible to obtain the proper 
kind. 

10. Foreign Words. — Foreign phrases are in bad taste. 
Your correspondent may not know their meaning, and to 
ask another is to own a defect in his own education. 

11. Figures. — Figures should not be used in letters, 
except in writing dates or sums of money. In business 
letters, numbers that are written in words are, also, ex- 
pressed parenthetically in figures; as, "Enclosed find my 
check for five thousand dollars ($5,000). 

12. Filing Letters. — All business letters should have a 
brief outline of their contents jotted oh the envelope, and 
they should then be filed for future reference. 

13. Instant, Ultimo and Proximo.— The abbreviated 

forms are 44 inst,," "ult." or "ulto." and "prox." In corre- 
spondence, "instant" means' * the present month"; "ultimo" 
means "the month last gone" ;" proximo" means "the next, 
or coming month " 

14-. Little Things. — In writing to those connected by 
warm ties of friendship or of domestic affection, do not 
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neglect to write about the little things of your home life. It 
is these which will most interest them. 

1 5. Money.— In opening letters containing money, the 
amount should be noted, and a receipt for the same prompt- 
ly sent. 

1 6. Naturalness.— Your letters should bear so strong an 
impression of your own personality, that the reader will 
involuntarily think, "That's just like f isn't it?" 

17. Paging. — Wlteie a letter occupies more than one 
page, it is better to number the pages. Pages of manu- 
script for publication must always be numbered. 

1 8. Paragraphing.— In answering letters, place in sepa- 
rate paragraphs each subject disusscd. 

19. Postscript.— The postscript is something added at 
the bottom after the letter has been written. It is usually 
an afterthought. While a postscript may be used with 
perfect propriety, it is better to do without it and to put in 
the body of the letter all that is to be said. An expression 
of compliment or of affection should never be put in a post- 
script—it is not complimentary to the person addressed to 
write such an expression as an afterthought. The abbrevi- 
ation "N. B." is used for "Nota bene", which means "Matk 
well 19 

20. Repetition.— Avoid repeating words that have been 
already used. Vary your language by different forms of 
expression. Do not use a multitude of words to convey an 
idea. Let your language be simple and clear cut. 

21. Senior andJunior.-'Sr." or "Sen." and "Jr." or 
"Jun." are the abbreviations for these words (meaning 
Elder and Younger). "Junior" is adopted by the son and 
"Senior" by the father, when both are living. On the death 

of the elder the younger one usually drops the 'Jr." These 
words do not take the place of other titles. It is correct to 
say, "H. P. Hines, Jr., Esq." or "Jas. Metz. Sr., Esq." 

22. Titles.— Titles should not be omitted, but they 
should be used sparingly in letters. 
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BUSINESS LETTERS 

AND 

BUSINESS FORMS. 



BUSINESS LETTERS. 
1. LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION. 

Carefulness necessary.— A conscientious person will be 
very careful whom he recommends. By giving such a let- 
ter, he makes himself, to a certain extent, responsible for 
the character and conduct of the person he recommends* 
He should not hesitate to refuse, where he cannot cc "*^n« 
tiously recommend. 

Style. — The letter should be as brief as possible, containing 
only the points necessary to be discussed. 

Notb. — Notice carefully the arrangement and punctuation of specimen 
letters. 

Reoommead atlon for Confidential Clerk. 

205 W. 16th St., 

New York, May 12, ipoj 
Messrs. J. W. Hill & Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

It gives me great pleasure to commend to your 
confidence, both as to ability and integrity, the bearer of 
this, Mr. W. H. Field, who is desirous of obtaining em- 
ployment as confidential clerk in your house. 

I have known him for years, and have uniformly 
found him to be a man of irreproachable character and 
fine business ability. 1 feel sure that, should you employ 
him , you will find him a most useful addition to your estab- 
lishment. 

Respectfully yours, 

Goodwin Lewis. 
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Recommendation for a Teacher- 

AnnandaU, Ohio, 

June 30, 1904. 
To whom it may concern: 

It gives me pleasure to testify to 
the skill of Miss Anna Forbes, as a teacher of music and 
English. Miss Forbes is a graduate of the Danesville 
Female College, and has, for the past three years, taught 
tinder my supervision. The reputation she has acquired 
as a fine disciplinarian and as an excellent teacher suf- 
ficiently attests her merit. 

Leland T Mason, 

Pres. Board of Trustees. 

2. LETTERS OF APPLICATION. 

Requirements.— A letter of application should be written 
with the greatest care as regards neatness, spelling and 
manner of expression. A letter containing 6mears, blots, 
erasures or scrawling writing is apt to stamp the writer as 
a careless, untrustworthy person in business. Wrong spell- 
ing has, in many cases, caused theloss of a position. Imagine 
an applicant writing, 'I no all the details of the buisness, 
and am holy confident I could, " &c. 

Style.— Let the sentences be short, clear and busi- 

ne&S-UJce. The writer should state what educational ad- 
vantages or previous experience he has had, that would 
bear upon the position he seeks. For qualifications and 
character, let him refer to others. While the tone of the 
letter should be modest, it should, also, be selfrespectful.j 

In answering advertisement s, be very careful to 
give exacr/jthe information asked for, without introducing 
any unnecessary matter. 
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Application of Business Manager* 

125 State Street^ 
Chicago, May 4., Jgoj. 

Messrs. Davis & Co., 
119 Baltimore St., 

Baltimore, Md. 
Gentlemen: 

I beg to forward a recommendation given me 
by Messrs Green & Co., of this city, for the position of 
general manager of your wholesale department. For 
some years I was employed by them to manage a branch 
establishment at Detroit, which is now progressing most 
satisfactorily. 

I am a good correspondent in German and French, 
and understand the business in all its branches. 

Hoping that you will consider favorably my application, 
I remain, gentlemen, 

Very respectfully yours, 

James R. Whiting. 
Application of Stenographer and Bookkeeper* 
275 Venable St., 
X Richmond, Va.,Jan. 8, iSpp. 

Mr. G. R. Graham, 
212 CarySt., 

Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sir: 

I beg to make application for the position of combined 
stenographer and bookkeeper, which, I understand, is 
now open in your establishment. 

I am a graduate of the Acme Business College, and % 
also, hold the diploma of the Wade Seminary, of this 
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city. I have had little experience ', but will use my best 
endeavors to satisfy you , if you will be kind enough to 
give me a trial. 

For information concerning my character, I refer you 
to Rev. I. R. Lodd and E. M. Ellett, Esq., of this city, 
both of whom have known me intimately for years. 
Hoping to meet with your favorable consideration, 
I remain, 

Very respectfully, 

J. Wilson Tabb 

3. LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION. 

1. Whom tO introduce.— A letter of introduction should 
not b« given to any one for whom you are not entirely will- 
ing to vouch. You may do the greatest injury to a friend, 
by introducing some one with whose business character or 
standing you are not sufficiently acquainted. 

In letters of business introduction, this care is especial 1 y 
necessary, as, apart from the liability of deception in busi- 
ness affairs, an introduction of this kind often leads to 
social attentions, thus giving a wider opportunity for 
imposition. 

3. Character Of the Letter.— The letter introducing a 
person should be left unsealed, as fastening it would be im- 
polite to the bearer. The principal characteristics are that 
it should be (1) shovt f so as not to embarrass the 
bearer by waiting so long a time while it is beingread, and 
(2) moderate in eocpression % containing language 
of merited praise, but not extravagant eulogy, which 
would be much out of place. 

3; Delivery. — A letter of introduction is sometimes sent 
by mail, but when this is not the case, the person introduced 
should present the letter, at a time which will be entirely 
convenient and suitable. Of course, no stamp is necessary 
on such a letter. 
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The envelope should be addressed as follows : 



Henry W. Dawson, Esq., 

Introducing ) 29 Wall St., 

Mr. H.James, > 
of Boston, Mass. ) New York. 



A Business Introduction- 

Martinstown, Pa., July /, 1905. 
Mr. Jas. Goodwin, 
Albany, N. Y. 
My dear Sir : 

This will introduce to you Mr. William 
Channing, who visits your city on matters of business 
which he will explain to you. 

Any assistance you may feel inclined to give him will be 
gratefully appreciated by 

Yours faithfully, 

Jacques Donaldson. 
Introducing a Firm, 

125 Market Street, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 

March 20, iroj. 
Messrs. Stokes & Doyle, 

Chicago, El. 
Gentlemen: 

I have the pleasure of introducing to you the 
firm of Bayne & Cole, of this city, the senior member of 
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which , Mr. Bayne, is about to visit your city. These 
gentlemen are large dealers in dry goods, and t from 
conversation with Mr. Bayne, I am led to believe that they 
will give your house a preference of their orders. Should 
this lead to the establishment of permanent relations, I 
shall be m ost gratified. 

Believe me, gentlemen, 

Yours very respectfully, 

Ckas. Kingd*-*. 

4. LETTERS OF CREDIT. 

A Letter of Credit is one in which the writer lend.* his 
credit to another person for a stated amount. 

It is very closely allied to theLetter of Introduction; '.*nd, 
in fact, a letter of introduction often contains a request 
that credit be given, if the bearer desires it. 

The 8ignatUT€ of the person for whom credit is asked 
should be given at the close of the letter, so that he may be 
identified as the person spoken of in the letter. 
Specimen Letter of Credit. 

250 Water St., 
Allegheny, Pa., 

Nov. 6, ipoj. 
Messrs. Van & Co., 

18 Bond St., New York. 
Dear Sirs : 

Please allow Mr. William Bryan credit for 
any goods he may wish, to an amount not exceeding Five 
Hundred Dollars ($500), en six months' time, and 1 tvill 
be responsible for prompt payment of the same. You will 
please inform me of the amount for which you give 
credit, and, in default of payment, let me know im- 
mediately. 

Yours truly, 

•Mr. Bryan's signature. Henry Clevel nd. 

William Bryan. 
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Letter of Imtrodnotlon and Credit Combined. 

New Orleans, La., June 10, 1903. 
Messrs. Byrd & Co., 

Cleveland, 0. 
Gejitletnen : 

This will be handed you by Mr. Lewis Deane, 
of the firm of Deane Bros , of this city, for whom we ask 
any advice or assistance you can render. 

Should Mr. Deane find it necessary to take up any 
cash for expenses, oblige us by accommodating him with a ny 
sum not exceeding One Thousand Dollars {$1000 ) , taking 
his draft upon us, at three days' sight ) in payment. 
We refer to this letter for Mr. Deane' s signature. 
We remain, gentlemen, 

Yours very truly, 

♦Mr. Deane's signature. jjm fy Q Q 

5. LETTERS ORDERING GOODS. 

/ 

A Letter Ordering Goods should be perfectly clear, If 
there are any special instructions to be given, the order 
should be written on a separate sheet. 

Delivery Of Goods.— Always State how you wish goods 
sent (by mail, freight or express), unless by previous deal- 
ing, it is already known. 

C. 0. D.— These letters stand for "Collect on Deliver y". 
When goods are sent, marked C. O. D., the bill is payable 
to the Express Company, on the delivery of the goods, and 
the receiver of the goods also pays for the company's re- 
turning the money. Bills for small amounts or those 
ordered from a house with which a business standing has 
not been established are usually ordered in this manner, 
unless money is enclosed. 

IliVOiCO.— An invoice is a detailed statement of merchan- 
dise sold at wholesale by one dealer to another. 
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Letter Ordering Goods. 

Hillsboro, New York, 
May jo, 1 90s. 
Messrs. Jas. White & Co. , 

86 Broadway ', New York. 
Gentlemen:— Please send by "Adams Express" the fol* 
lowing goods: 

35 Books of Exchange \ 
10 gross Pens, 
100 Allen's Arithmetics, 
25 SmithdeaVs Bookkeeping, 
15 dozen Lead Pencils, 
12 gross Blanks, 
20 reams Paper. 

Please forward at your earliest convenience, with 
invoice. 

Yours truly, 

Harrison W. Garbcr. 
Answer, Enolosing Invoice* 

86 Broadway, N. Y. r 
June 1,1 goj. 
Harrison W. Garber, Esq., 

Hillsboro, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

We have this day sent to your address the goods 
ordered in your favor of May joth. 

Enclosed find invoice \ amounting to $233*50. 
Hoping to receive further ordersfromyou, we remain, 
Very truly yours, 

Jas. White & Co. 
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Enclosed Invoice. 

Mr. Harrison Garber, 

Bought of fas. White & Co. 



35 Books of Exchange @ $.50 

10 gross Pens @ .75 

100 Alleris Arithmetics @ 1.50 
25 SmithdeaVs B'kkeeping @ .75 

15 doz. Pencils @ .25 

12 gross Blanks @ .50 

20 reams Paper @ 1.50 



17 


50 






7 


50 






150 








18 


75 






3 


75 






6 








30 




233 


50 



6. BILLS. 

1. A Bill is a detailed statement of merchandise sold or 
of services rendered. 

2. The person owing the money, goods, &c, is the 
debtor. 

3. The person to whom the money is due is the 

creditor. 

4. The bill is made by the creditor and presented to the 
debtor for payment. The debtor's name is placed on the 
line next to the heading, and the creditor's name on the line 
underneath it, after Sought of 9 or between the words To 
and Dr. The words Bought of are used in bills for 
goods sold. To and Dr. may be used in bills for goods 
sold or for services rendered, generally the latter. In bills, 
all words expressing quantity should be written with 
small letters, and the names of the articles mentioned, 
with capitals; as, 6 yds. Flannel. 

5. Goods are sold Off account or on credit, if not 
paid for when delivered. 

6. When the debtor pays the bill, the creditor acknowl- 
edges the payment by writing Received payment 
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with M8 name under it. Should one person receipt a 
bill for another, he should write per and his own name 
underneath ; as, "Received payment Johnson & Co., per 
Jas. Smith" or* u Received payment Jab. Smith for Johnson 
& Co." 

Bill of Material and Services Rendered 

Austin, Tex , Oct. j, 1905. 



G. R. Deane 



To IV. £. Brown & Co., Dr. 



1905. 












Mar. 


3 
5 


400 ft. Boards, @ .08 
20 lbs. Nails, @ .05 


32 
1 








May 


1 


20 days' Work, @ 2.00 


40 








June 


15 


3 Sashes, @ 1.25 


3 


75 








21 


3 bbls. Lime, @ 1.10 


3 


30 






July 


3 


3 days' Work, @ 2.00 


6 










16 


25prs. Hinges, @ .25 

Received payment, 

W. E. Brown & Go. 
per J. Moss. 


6 


25 


92 


30 



7. REMITTANCES. 

Remittances not in currency may be sent in the form of 
checks, drafts, money orders, express orders or registered 
letters. 

Checks. — This is the customary way in which business 
men pay their bills. A cheek is a written order on a bank 
by a person who has money deposited therein. 

It is usually worded, u Pay to Jno. Smith, or order, Fifty 
Dollars, &c," and the name is then signed. 
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Drafts. — A draft is a written order on an individual, firm 
or bank. Drafts are generally used for making remit- 
tances tp persons in distant places.^ The usual form is: 
"Pay to the order of John Smith, Fifty Dollars, value re- 
ceived, and charge to -my account." 

Postal Money Orders.— Money Orders are issued by the 
Government on all the principal post-offices of the United 
States. Money orders can be obtained for any amount not 
exceeding $100 each, at the following rates: Not exceeding 
$2.50,3c; $5.00, 5«.; $10.00, 8c; £20.00, 10c; $30.00, 
12c; $40.00, 15c; $50.00, 18c; $«0.00, 20c; $75.00, 
25c, $100.00, 30c 

Registered Letters.— A remittance may be sent in a 
registered letter, at an extra cost of 8 cents. 

Express Money Orders.— These are money orders issued 
by the principal express companies. They charge the same a s 
the postal rates. 

Remittance and letter.— A letter should always accom- 
pany a remittance, explaining why the remittance is sent. 

In the following letter, the bill and the check should be 
enclosed. 

Indianapolis ', Ind. 9 Feb. 2, 1905. 
Mr. James Lohman, 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Dear Sir.— Enclosed find check for $85 and bill for 
same. Please receipt the bill and return. 

Respectfully, 

Sol. If awes & Son. 

8. ACCOUNTS. 

1. An Account is a statement of debits and credits. 

2. The most common accounts are cash accounts and 

personal accounts. 

CASH ACCOUNTS. 
1. The Casb Account is a daily record of cash received 
and cash paid out. 
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2. All money received is placed in the _Df\ (Debit) 
column, and an appropriate explanation made of the source 
from which it was received. 

3. All money paid out is placed in the Cr m (Credit) 
column, and an appropriate explanation made. 

4. In stating the account, all cash taken in is written 

"Beceived from " or "To ." 

All cash paid out is written "Pwid for " or il By — ." 

Remember the account may be written "BeC 9 d for 
Sales" or "To Sales;" "Paid for Rent" or "By Rent." 

5. When the account is closed, the debt and credit columns 
should be added, and the difference between the two should 
be placed in the smaller column, to make the footings of 
both columns alike. Opposite the amount, in the wide col- 
umn, should be written "Balance on Hand." 

"Balance on Hand" should be written in red ink, to 
show that it is entered where it does not really belong, but 
only to make the footings of the two columns alike. Alt 
ruling should be done in red ink. The "Cash Book" is 
now said to be closed, and a new record of cash transac- 
tions for the next month is ready to be begun. In keeping an 
account, if the end of the page is reached before the account 
is ready to be balanced, foot the money columns on the last 
line of the page and write opposite the amounts in the broad 
column, "Amounts carried forward." Then write 
these amounts in the proper columns, at the top of the next 
page, and in the broad column opposite, write " Amounts 
brought forward." Proceed then to keep the account. 

PERSONAL ACCOUNTS. ' 

1. A Personal AcCOnnt is a record of transactions with! 
a person. 

2. The name of the person with whom we keep the * 
account is written at the head. 

3. There are seven columns ruled, as in the "Cash" 1 
Account". 
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Specimen Sheet of Cash Account. 

( Single-Entry Form . ) 



<$mU. 



5$*. <&*. 



1905. 

lontk. 



I.7. hiiMbnivUtkcukiirM'd wvkjpudnt. lolltn. Ota. Ml«n. Ota. 



Jan. 


1 


Amount on hand 


250 


85 








Paid Clerk and Porter 


110 






2 


Redd from Sales today 


50 
100 


30 






" " J. Brown on adt 

Paid for Cartage 








10 
14 
27 




5 
10 


40 




" " Fuel 








• 


Redd from W. Amos 


17 


70 






Paid for Store Repairs 


20 
272 


80 






BALANCE ON HAND 






65 




1 

6 

8 

10 


Balance bro't down 






418 


85 


418 


85 


Feb 


272 


65 








Paid for Mdse 


40 


50 






52 
1,000 


40 






" " Sale of House 








..Paid Clerk and Porter 




110 






21 

28 


Red d from Hill & Co 


25 








Paid Wliarfage 




8 
1,191 


40 




BALANCE ON HAND 






15 




1 


Balance broH doton 


1,350 


05 


1,350 


05 


Mar. 


1,191 


15 
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4. The amounts which the person receives from us are 
put in the _Df\ column, and the statements in the broad 
column are preceded by To* 

The amounts which we receive from the person are put in 
the Cv. column, and are preceded bj By. 

5. In balancing the account, put the difference between 
the "Dr." and "Cr." footings in the column where it is 
needed to make up the difference between the two footings. 
This is written in red ink, to show that it is only a state- 
ment of the debit or credit needed to settle the account. 

6. After balancing and closing the account, it may be 
re-opened by entering this "Balance" in the proper column, 
after the words, "To or By Balance Brought Down." 

In the account with "L. R. Carter," at the time of the 
first balancing of the account, Feb. 28, he has received from 
us $6 in value more than we have received from him. 

At the time of the second balancing, March 31, we have 
received in value from him $201.05 more than he has re- 
ceived from us. 

9. RECEIPTS. 

1. A ReC6ipt is a written acknowledgment that certain 
money or merchandise has been received. 

2. A receipt should always be given when payment is 
made. 

3. A statement should be made as to what the receipt is 
given for. 

1. Receipt for Merchandise- 

Received, Richmond, Va , Jan. 5, IQ05, of Smith 
& Co., five tons of coal, per John Carter, teamster. 

R. G. Burroughs 

4. When money is paid on an unsettled account, the 
following form is used: 

Received, Atlanta, Ga., May j, ipoj, of Jno. 
Mason, Fifty Dollars, on account. 

J. R. EwelL 
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Specimen Sheet of Personal Account. 

(Single-Entry Form.) 

1905. 

Month. 



Day. 



Transitions made. 



Dollars. Ots. Dollars. Cti. 



Jan. 



Feb. 



Mar 
Apr. 

May 



8 
16 
20 
26 

28 

1 
27 
14 
21 
22 

1 
15 
31 



June 



To 3 cords Wood @ $2.50 

By 10 yds. Calico@ .05 

By 1 Stove @ 10.00 


7 


50 





50 






10 




To 25 bu. Wheat @ .90 

By3bbls.Flour...@ 4.50 

BY BALANCE 


22 


50 




13 

6 

30 


50 










30 






To bal. bro't down 


6 








Byl20yds. Carpet@$1.50 

To Cash on account 




180 




28 
90 


35 




To 180 bu. Corn @ .50 

By 30 prs. Boots. .@ 2.50 








75 
15 
54 








50 


By CliecJc 






90 


TO BALANCE. 


201 


05 




By Bal. bro'tdown 


325 


40 


325 


40 


! 




201 


05 
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5. When money is paid on a note due, the receipt may 
be indorsed on the back of the note as follows : 

Received, March j, 1905, on the within note, 
Seventy-five Dollars. 

J. G. Peterson. 

6. If the payment of the money discharges all indebted- 
ness and nothing more is owing, instead of "on account," 
use the words in full or in full of all demands, as 
given below. 

$350. New York, Mar. ij, 1905. 

Received of Wm. Martin Three Hundred and Fifty 
Dollars, in full of all demands. 

J*. R. Thompson. 

Reoeipt for Rent. 

Received, Baltimore, June 3, 1905, of A. P. Ross, 
ne Hundred Dollars in fultfor rent of store 256 Charles 
St., for May, 1905. 

J B. P&rce, 
per A. F.James. 

10. PROMISSORY NOTES. 



/3/<?*od Tr °7> N - Y - . (z%"K^ 3, 1905 j 

» C&Aiee **t#*t/ns hj&<i t/a/e, I promise to pay to\ 
\the order ofQ^j^^ -e?/e<ve<n<J fr ^o. 

Value received , 

No. ?. Due June 2. Qk&**» g. Cjfa+»\ 
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1. A Not6 is a written promise to pay a certain sum to 
a certain person at a specified time. 

2. The person who promises is called the maker or 
drawer, and the person he promises is called the payee* 
The person who has legal possession of the note is called 
the holder. 

3. The face of the note is the sum promised. 

4. A negotiable note is one made payable to the 
bearer or to the order of the payee, and it can be sold 
or transferred. 

A tlOfl-fiegotiable note is payable only to the person 
or persons mentioned in the note. 

5. k joint note is one signed by two or more persons, 
^ho together are responsible for its payment. A joint 
and several note is one signed by two or more per- 
sons, all of whom or any one of whom may be held for 
the whole amount. 

6. The indorser is the person who writes his name on 
the back. By so doing, he guarantees its payment. The 
holder of the note has a claim against every person who 
has indorsed it, unless the indorser has written "without 
recourse" after his name. When indorsing Notes, Drafts, 
&c, the name should be written on the back as it appears 
on the face. If the name is spelled incorrectly on the face, 
it should be written in like manner in the indorsement, and 
then written correctly also. 

7. The date of maturity is the day on which the 
note becomes due. 

8. Notes bear interest only when so stated, except 
after maturity. Interest can then be collected from the 
date of maturity to the date oi settlement. 
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9. A note written with either ink or pencil is good; 
if made on Sunday or if made by a minor, an idiot 
or an insane person, it is void. 

10. A protest of a note or draft is a formal statement 
by a notary public that said note or draft was presented 
for payment or acceptance^ which was refused. 

1. Time Note. 

$200 Troy, N. Y. , March 5, 1905. 

Thirty days after date, I promise to pay W. T % Logan, or 
order , Two Hundred Dollars, value received. 

J. W. Ashley. 

2. Time Note, payable at the Bank. 

$500. New York, July 2, 1905. 

Sixty days after date, I promise to pay to the order of 
J. P. Long, Five Hundred Dollars, at the Planters' Bank, 
Camden, N. J., value received. 

L. P. Lear. 

3. Demand Note, with Interest. 

$100. Atlanta, Ga.,Jan. p, 1905. 

For value received, I promise to pay L. R. Smith, or 

order, One Hundred Dollars, on demand, with interest at six 

per cent, per annum. 

S. C. Sloan. 

4. Time Note, with Interest. 

$700. Buffalo, N. Y., May 2, 1905. 

Six months after date, for value received, I promise to 
pay L. A. Kline, or order, Seven Hundred Dollars, with inter- 
est at six per cent. 

P. L. Roan. 
5. Joint and Several Note* 
$1000. Mobile, Ala., June ^, 1905. 

Three months after date, we jointly and severally promise 
to pay L. R. Catlin One Thousand Dollars, value received. 

W. L. Long, 
R. H. Carter, 
C. P. Hunt 
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6« Non-negotiable Note. 

$300 Borne, Oa:, Fed. 6\ 1905. 

Six months after date, I promise to pay L. A. Sands 
Three Hundred Dollars, value received. 

Mason Littleton. 
11. DRAFTS. 

fSOO™. Troy, N. Y. , c-/fc~. <r, 1905. f 

!» 

G&<H^ty t/ayd ' d€*&****&***'<***f )a 7 to the ; 
order of Qfa%„p/«+i (fc C@£*u4<rf? 

&Qve £2lr€*M€£e4/'^>£&&*&&&&& ^ Dollars, 



100 



value received, and charge same to the account of 

\ To S.E.Carter, Qfr * Ofi^ 

\\ Wilmington, N. C. &"*- O. ZC**-. ^ 

1. A Draft is a written order by one person on another, 
to paj a third person a certain sum named therein. Drafts 
are often called Bills of Exchange. They are used for 
the payment of debts in distant places, to prevent the risk 
that would be run in sending money. 

2. The person who makes the draft is called the 
drawer. The person who is directed to pay the amount 
is the drawee. The person who is to receive the money 

is the payee. 

3. A bank draft is a written order by one bank on 
another for the payment of a specified sum to a person 
named therein, or to his order. 

4. A sight draft is one which must be paid when pre- 
sented. 

5. A time draft is one payable at a certain time 
mentioned. If it is payable at "ten days' sight," it is 
due ten days after acceptance, except in States where three 
days of grace are added. 
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6. A time draft is presented to the person on whom it is 
drawn for his acceptance. If he is willing to pay it, he 
accepts by writing across the face of the draft, in red ink, 

"Accepted," with the date, over his signature. 

7. A draft, when accepted, is the same as a note, and 
is governed by the same laws. 

8. A draft does not bind any one until it is accepted. 

9. A draft presented for acceptance or payment which 
is refused is said to be dishonored. 

Notb. — Without previous agreement, one person has no right to draw 
on another, unless there is some indebtedness existing. In that case, the 
draft should not be dishonored. 

10. Foreign Bills of Exchange are usually sent undei 
three separate covers and in different mails, to insure 
safety. The first one to arrive is presented for pay- 
ment. The others are then worthless, and are destroyed 
when received. 

Bank Draft. 
$5000. Boston, Mass., Jan. 5, 1905. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Pay to the order of Burton Bryan, Five Thousand 
Dollars. 

Samuel L. Reese. 
To the Traders 9 Bank, 

Chicago, 111. 

Time Draft. 
$700. Boston, Mass., Jan. 3, 1905. 

At thirty days 9 sight, pay to the order of T. W. Tignor, 
Seven Hundred Dollars, value, received^ and charge the same 
to our accoufU. 

Hodges <& Johnson. 
To Wm. S. Hatcher, Chicago, III. 

Sight Draft. 

$900. Philadelphia, May 6, 1905. 

At sight, pay to the order of Nelson & Co., Nine Hundred 
Dollars^ value received, and charge tlie same to our account. 

J. T. Williams & Co. 
To Jacob Straus, Cleveland, 0. 
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12. CHECKS. 



20S 



(^fe. 3o~. Boston, Mass., Qtt+te /, 1905. 

first National %<mk. 

Pay to the order of Qtmc* C3^W*** 



d5w«f^<5 £2flrt€*i€Ae€/^ 




75 



Dollars- 



<&. 8. &&. 



1. A Check is an order on a bank by a person who has 
money deposited therein. 

2. Checks are usually regarded as cash in business 
transactions, but are not recognized as actual payment 
until cashed. 

3. A check payable to a certain person only is said to be 
non-fiegotiable, because hecannot transfer it to another 
but must present it himself for payment. 

Checks are usually drawn payable to "order" and, 
thus drawn, a check is negotiable} that is, can be trans- 
ferred from one person to another. 

4. A check drawn payable to "bearer" is payable to 
the person holding it. It should not be made payable to 
bearer, unless it is to be presented immediately and 
in person. 

5. A check should be dated on the day on which it is 
drawn. Do not give nor receive a check dated ahead. 

6. In indorsing Checks, (1) write near the upper end, 
across the paper, not lengthwise; (2) write your name on 
the back as it appears on the face. For instance, if the 
check is payable to M Wm. R. Young," indorse "Wm. R. 
Young," not "William Young" nor "W. R. Young." To 
ftepo$ft a check, simply write your name across the back. 
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Simply writing your name on the back of a check means 
that it has passed through your hands and is payable to 
bearer. 

7. The amount is written twice, once in words and once 
in figures. Leave no margin on either side of the 
amount written. Checks are usually numbered. 

8; Persons unknown to the Paying Teller must be 
identified, before a check is cashed. 

13. ORDERS. 

An Order is a paper addressed to an individual or firm, 
requesting the payment or delivery of certain money or 
goods on the account of the writer. 

Order for Money. 

New Orleans, La., May 1, 1905. 
Mr. Richard Dean, 

Please pay to Holmes Brown, Sixty-five 
Dollars, on my account. 

Ed. P. Stacy. 

Order for Merchandise. 

Detroit, Mich., Jan. 5, 1905. 
Mr. J. W. Parsons will please give the hearer, Mr. Chas. 
Thorpe, Ten Dollars in goods, and charge the same to my ac- 
count. 

Milton E. Folkes. 

14. DUE BILLS. 

A Due Bill is a written acknowledgment that a certain 
amount is due, 

A due bill should always be given and required for money 
loaned and for any business accommodation or indebtedness, 
unless a promissory note or other obligation is used. 

Payable in Money, 

$50. Roanoke, Va., Aug. 5, 1905. 

Due Frank Mayo, on demand, Fifty Dollars, for value 
received. 

Robert Long* 
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Payable in Merchandise* 

$10. Cincinnati, 0., Oct. 3, 1905. 

Due Conrad Terrell, Ten Dollars, for work done, payable 
on demand, in Merchandise at our store. 

Jenkins <& Co. 
Peculiar Form of Due Bill- 

Danville, Va. 9 Feb. 2, 1905. 
I. 0. U. Fifty Dollars. 

Joshua L. White. 

15. TELEGRAMS. 

Sty l6.— A telegram should be expressed in jU8t asfeW 

words as will clearly convey the message intended. 

Telegraph companies usually charge a certain amount 
for ten words and so much for each word more. We thus 
see why brevity is desirable. 

Specimen Telegram- 
Mrs. Jno. Young: 

Arrived safe today. Mother better. Be with 
you tomorrow. 

J. B. Young. 

16. ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Circulars and newspaper advertisements have grown to 
be indispensable features of all departments of business. 

Sty 16. — Newspaper advertisements should , as a rule, be as 
COfldse as possible. Advertisers are charged according 
to the space occupied and the circulation of the paper or 
magazine. The language used must be attractive and to 
the point. 

A Circular is a printed slip or a paper setting forth in 
as attractive style as possible a certain business. It may 
be short or elaborate, at pleasure. 

Advertisement for Stenographer. 
Wanted.— A first-class stenographer. One with own 
typewriter preferred. State age and experience. Address 
at once, P. 0. Box 750. 
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EXERCISES ON BUSINESS LETTERS. 

LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION. 

1. Write a letter to a friend in Buffalo, N. Y., introduc- 
ing a friend who goes to that city to try to secure a position 
as manager in a wholesale dry goods house. 

2. Introduce Mr. Jas. Allen, of Akron, Ohio, senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Allen Bros., to Mr. Jas. Hall, of Boston, 
Mass. Request kind and cordial attention for him. 

LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION. 

1 . Write a letter of recommendation for Miss Anna Hoy, 
from J. D. Hartman, Chairman of School Board of Rome, 
Ga., to Prof. E. M. Knowles, Dayton, Ohio. Then write 
her a general letter of recommendation. 

2. Write a recommendation for E. Burnett, who was 
employed by you as bookkeeper for a number of years. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT. 

1. Write to a firm in New Orleans, La., asking credit for 
three months' time for a friend, for an amount not exceed- 
ing three hundred dollars. 

2. Write a letter introducing Mr. Jas. Mayo to a firm in 
Chicago, 111., and ask that he be allowed to obtain dry 
goods from this firm on four months' credit, for an amount 
not exceeding five hundred dollars. 

LETTERS ORDERING GOODS, 

1, Write a letter to a firm in St. Paul, Minn., ordering 
four articles of dry goods. State the manner of shipment 
and of payment. 

2. Write an order for school books to a firm in Washing- 
ton, D. C. State how the goods are to be sent; also state 
how much cash you can pay and how much time you wish 
for the rest. 

LETTERS ENCLOSING INVOICE, 

1. Write a letter enclosing invoice of the goods named in 
the first order above. Discount of 10 per cent, for cash*' 
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2. Write an invoice of the goods named in the second 
order above. 

REMITTANCES. 

1. Write to Chas. Mason,. Philadelphia, enclosing bill of 
goods and check for $156. Ask that bill be receipted and 
returned. 

2. Write to a firm in Pittsburg, Pa., enclosing check for 
$25, to be paid on an account, and ask time on the bal- 
ance. x 

RECEIPTS. 

1. Write a receipt for a tenant, for one month's rent of a 
house. 

2. Write a receipt for $56, in payment of balance due on 
an account. 

3. Write a receipt for the payment of a bill of dry goods, 
amounting to $250. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Answer the following advertisements : 

(1.) WANTED.— Man of large experience in shipping busi- 
ness as general manager. Must be thoroughly familiar 
with shipping to all parts of the country ana able to com- 
mand some trade. Address Shipper, Dispatch office. 

(2.) WANTED. — Young man as bookkeeper and corre- 
spondent. Must be good penman and accurate accountant. 
State age and references. Address in own handwriting, 
Hammond Bros., P. O. Box 200. 

(3.) WANTED.— A governess for small children. State 
qualifications. References given and required. Address 
Teacher, Box 25. 

4. You are proprietor of a Wholesale Clothing House at 
90 High Street. You are to move to 251 Chestnut Street. 
You are to have an opening June 1 . Prepare an advertise- 
ment, apprising your customers of the change and asking 
their attendance and a continuance of past favors. 

TELEGRAMS. 

1. Write a message not to exceed thirteen words, to be 
sent to W. Holmes, Detroit, saying that you have sent by 
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railroad five hundred tons coal, and that you have drawn 
on him for two thousand dollars in payment for same. 

2. Send a message of eight words to your father, an- 
nouncing that you have arrived safe in Boston, and that 
you expect to be at home the following day. 

3. Telegraph in ten words to the purser on a steamer to 
reserve the best stateroom on the "Pilgrim" for you, for 
the afternoon trip of June 27. 

BILLS. 

1. Messrs. Lee & Co. have bought of Harrison Bros., 
of Buffalo, N. Y., the following articles: 3 dozen pairs Kid 
Gloves @ $1.25 per pair; 1 dozen Ostrich Plumes @ 75c ; 
50 Silk Handkerchiefs @ 85c; 55 yards Hat Lining @ 
10c.; 2 dozen Silk Ties @ 25c. 

Make out the bill and let the bookkeeper pay the bill and 
receipt it for the firm. 

2. Jno. Mason, of Trenton, N. J., has done the following 
work and supplied the following materials for Wm. A. 
Carter : Worked 15 days @ $2. 50 a day; supplied 3 pairs 
Inside Blinds @ $3.50 a pair; 4 Doors @ $3.75; 8 pairs 
Hinges @ 35c. 

Make out the bill and receipt it yourself for Mr. Mason. 
NOTES, DRAFTS, DUE BILLS, ACCOUNTS, &c. 

1. New York, July 18, 1905. R. W. Lee borrowed $250 
from W. S. Hamlin, and gives his note at ninety days in 
payment. Write this note. 

2. F. R. Rand buys-goods to the amount of $50.85 from 
Dame Bros:, and gives his check on the City Bank of Balti- 
more. Write the check, making it payable to order. 

3. Jan. 8, 1905. J. H. Laird, of Atlanta, Ga., contracts 
for $25 worth of advertising in S. Pullman's paper. The 
bill is due. Draw a draft at ten days' sight on J. H. Laird, 
in favor of S. Pullman, for the amount. Accept for J. H. 
Laird. S. Pullman lives in Chicago, 111. 
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4. Give D. Bart a due bill for $15, for work done by him. 

5. Give S. Catlin an order on R. I. Trice for $5 worth of 
goods from his store. 

6. Write up a cash account kept during Jan., Feb. and 
March, 1905. On Jan. 3, you paid $150 for mdse., and re- 
ceived $40 from sales; Jan. 11, you received $125 from R. 
Mason on an account he owes you; Jan. 23, you received 
$13.50 from sales, paid (8.35 for gas consumed, paid your 
clerk $40 and then paid $14.35 on an account you owe; 
Feb. 11, R. Lee paid you $75 he owed you; Feb. 15, ycu 
bought $15 worth of coal; Feb. 20, you spent $2. 50 for con- 
cert tickets, paid your clerk $40, received $50.75 from 
sales and paid R, Mann $5.40 on a bill you owe him; Feb. 
27, you paid $8 for printing, received $250 commission for 
goods sold for Hill Bros.; Mar. 15, you spent $30 for cloth- 
ing; Mar. 18, you received $85 from sales and paid your 
clerk $40; Mar. 23, you spent $12 for goods and received 
$8 from sales. 

.Close the account each month. Use the terms "To" .and 
"By", 

7. Keep an account with R. P. Little for the months of 
May and June. During these months the following trans- 
actions have been made: May 3, he bought 1 box of cur- 
rants @ $1.50 from you; May 5, he bought 10 lbs. granu- 
lated sugar @ 5 cts. and % lb. nutmegs @ 80 cts.; May 6, 
you bought 200 shingles @ 80 cts., and he has been work- 
ing two days for you at $2.25 a day; May 23, you bought 
50 feet of timber @ 50 cts,, and he purchased 18 yds. al- 
paca @ 35 cts, and 2 boys' hats @ $1.35; June 12, he 
bought 1 stove @ $13.75; June 21, he had been working 5 
days for you @ $1.75 per day; June 29, you bought from 
him 3 window sashes @ $2.50 and 2 doors @ $4.50, and he 
bought from you 50 yds. bleached cotton @ 7 cts. and 6 
prs. hose at @ 45 cts. 

Close your account up to July 1 . 
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SOCIAL LETTERS. 

The styles of social letters most frequently used are: 
1, Letters of Introduction; 2, Letters of Sympathy ; 
3, Letters of Congratulation; 4, Letters of Affec- 
tion and Friendship. 

I. LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION. 

In giving a Letter of Introduction, be careful to state 
whether it is a business introduction or whether you wish 
the person to receive social attentions. 

Introducing a Gentleman Friend. 

New Orleans, La., June j, ipof. 

Mr. Arthur Fleming, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Friend: 

I take pleasure in introducing to you my 
esteemed friend, Mr. William Jenkins, and I solicit for 
him a large share of your store of cordiality. Mr, Jen- 
kins is on his way to Paris, on business connected with 
the house, and I earnestly desire that you will make his 
stay in your city as agreeable as possible. 

Believing that you will be good enough to render him 
any attention you may be able, I remain, as ever, 

Your old friend, 

Waller Thompson. 
Introducing a Lady Friend. 

Detroit, Mich,, Mar. i, 1905. 
My dear Jennie, 

Allow me to introduce to you the bearer 
of 'this \ Miss May Moore, of whom you have heard me 
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speak so often. Believing that an acquaintance would be 
mutually pleasant to you doth, I have asked her to call 
on you and deliver this in person. Any attentions you 
may show her will be warmly appreciated by 

Your affectionate friend, 

Belle M. Troy. 
Miss Jennie Adair, 

Memphis, Tenn. 

2. LETTERS OF SYMPATHY. 

A Letter of Sympathy is written to a friend who has 
sustained a loss. 

Character Of the letter.— A letter of sympathy is diffi- 
cult to write properly. The writer should not dwell on dis- 
tressing scenes or events. The only object of the letter 
should be to show a warm sympathy in the distress and to 
offer what consolation is possible. A few loving words, a 
desire to share the grief, a reference to the One who can heal 
all sorrow, are all that such a letter requires. 
Letter of Sympathy. 

Charleston, S. C, Nov. i, 1905. 
Dear Mr. Deane, 

I cannot tell you with what pain and 
grief I heard this morning of the death of your brother. 
It is a loss that all who knew him can feelingly estimate; 
and, if the sympathy of friends can be a consolation 
under such circumstances, be assured that many sorrow 
with you in your loss. 

There is, however, a higher source of consolation, 
and, commending you to that, I remain, 

Your sincere friend, 

John T. Harris. 
W. S. Deane, Esq., 

Greensboro, N. C. 
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3. LETTERS OF CONGRATULATION. 

Letters of Congratulation are written to friends who 
have had some good fortune. 

Character Of the letter.— The letter should be written 
with great warmth and heartiness. It should be written 
as soon as possible after the event, for a delay causes con- 
gratulations to sound forced. 

Congratulating a Friend on His Marriage. 

Portland, Me., Oct. 8, 1905. 
My dear Dawning, 

Todays mail brings me news of your 
approaching marriage, for which I return most hearty 
congratulations, both for your prospective bride and for 
yourself. 

You have chosen wisely a woman who is noble as well 
as beautiful, and whose love will be an unfailing comfort 
to you; and I believe that, in the years to come, she will 
find in you the shelter and the confidence that a true man 
gives. 

Hoping that you may both be very happy and that 
your happiness may increase with years, I remain, as 
ever, 

Your true friend, 

John Davidson. 
Mark Downing, Esq., 
Boston, Mass. 

Congratulating a Friend on His Good Fortune* 

Chicago, III., May j, 1905. 
Mr. J. H. Sands, 

Harrisburg, Pa. 
My dear Friend, 

I have just learned that you have been 
appointed manager of the Crescent Iron Works, in your 
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city, and hasten to offer my congratulations. I hope this 
may be but the forerunner of something better. Should 
it be so, no one will rejoice more heartily than 

Your sincere friend, 

John W. Hill. 

4. LETTERS OF AFFECTION. 

The principal charm of such letters is their Tiaturul- 
fiess. They should be sprightly in tone, with an under- 
current of affection or friendship, corresponding in warmth 
to the relations existing between the correspondents, 

5. NOTES. 

A Note, which is in reality « short letter, may be of a 
formal or of an informal character, 

1. Informal N0t6S are short communications between 
persons, written in the first and second persons, and 
somewhat familiar in tone, 

2. Informal notes may be written upon any occasion. 
The only requirement is that a certain degree of familiarity 
be allowable and that the occasion be not one requiring 
dignity or formality. 

Informal Note. 

j 7 River view Park, 

June 27, ipoj. 
Dear Mary, 

We are getting up a picnic party f or next 
Tuesday, and shall be glad to have you make one of us, 
Do try to go. We promise to be as gay as possible. 
Hoping to receive a favorable answer, I remain, 
Your sincere friend ', 

Mattie Lathrop. 

3. Formal NotOS are short communications, written in 
the third person, having neither salutation, nor sig- 
nature, and dated at the bottom, to the left. 
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4, Formal notes are usually written on occasions of in- 
vitations to weddings, dinners, balls, parties, or 
any formal gatherings. 

.Formal Note* 

Miss Davis requests the pleasure of Mr. Boyd's com- 
pany tomorrow evening, at half -past nine. 

25 Russell Square, Jan. if. Dancing. 

5. Third Person.— Formal notes should always be 
written in the third person. This is not .always easy, if the 
note is of much length. Be careful not to change from the 
third to the £rst or second person. The following is an ex- 
ample of this error : 

Miss Green requests the pleasure of Mr. Jackson s 
company tomorrow evening, to meet Miss Anna Lee. I 
hope you will be able to come, as I am quite anxious for 
you to know my friend. 

18 Eutaw Place, Jan. 25. 

Tlie proper way to write this is as follows : 

Miss Green requests the pleasure of Mr. Jackson's 
company tomorrow evening, to meet Miss Anna Lee. She 
hopes he will be able to come, as she is quite anxious for 
him to know her friend. 

18 Eutaw Placeman. 25. 

ACCEPTANCES OR REGRETS. 

1- AllSW6rS to invitations, except those to dinner, are 
not always necessary, unless JR. S. V. .P.. (Answer, if 
you please) or another form of request for an answer is 
contained, 

2. Third Person.— Answers to notes written in the third 
person should, also, be written in the third person. 

3. WhOjn to address.— The answer to an invitation 
should be addressed to the person or persons sending it; 
but, if sent to a lady and a gentleman cojointly, it should 
be acknowledged to both on the inside, but the envelope 
should be addressed to the lady alone. 
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4m WhGQ to anSW6r.— An invitation to dinner should 
be answered immediately. Invitations to balls, parties, 
weddings, etc., may be answered as late as the third day. 

If unable to attend, a regret should be sent the day after 
the occasion; and it is always more courteous to assign a 
reason for not attending. 

FRENCH PHRASES, 

The following phrases are often used on notes and cards: 

JR. S* F". -P. 9 Repondez s'il vous plait— Answer, if you 
please. 

JP. P m C. 9 Pour prendre conge— To take leave. 

Bal masque— Masquerade ball. 

Costume de Tigueur—FxxW dress, in character. 

Fete Champetre—A rural entertainment. 

-E. F". t En ville — In the town or city. 

Soiree dansante— Dancing party. 

MODELS OF FORMAL AND INFORMAL NOTES. 

1. Formal Invitation to a Party. 

Mr and Mrs. William Logan request the pleasure of Mrs. 
DuraruFs company on Thursday evening, November sixth, 
from nine to twelve. Dancing. 
19 Madison Ave , FeVy 12. Phase answer. 

2. Formal Invitation to a Dinner. 

Miss Mason requests the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. Jno. B. 
Cummin's company to dinner on Tuesday, October fifth, at 
seven (/clock. 

Magnolia Park, October 1. 

3. Formal Invitation to Moot Friend* 

Senator and Mrs. Gorman request the pleasure of Mr. and 
Mrs J. B. HilVs company on Wednesday evening, May sixth, 
at eight o'clock, to meet General and Mrs. McAdam. 

824 LeGrand St. R. S. V. P. 
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4. Formal Invitation to attend a Concert.' 

Mr. Manson solicits the pleasure of attending Miss Owens 
to the concert to he given by the Boston Ideals next Thursday 
evening. 
Russell House, Jan. 3. Please Answer 

5. Informal Invitation to a Dinner* 

Wednesday, March 8. 
Dear Minnie, 

Will you and your husband favor us with your 
company to dinner on Tuesday next? There mil be present 
only a few old and valued friends, whom, lam sure, you will 
be pleased to meet. 

Hoping for a favorable reply, I remain, as ever, 
Your sincere friend, 

Marian Derby 
Mrs. J. B. Mason, 
250 Arch St. 

6- Formal Aooeptanoe of a Dinner Invitation- 
Mr. Lawtorts compliments to Mrs. Melton, accepting with 
pleasure her kind invitation for Tuesday evening, March 
sixth. 

Plaza Hotel, Feb. 28. 

1. Formal Regret, (answer to same invitation). 

Mr. Lawson regrets that, owing to unexpected press of 
business, he will be unable to accept Mrs. Melton } s hind invita- 
tion for Tuesday evening, March sixth. 
Plaza Hotel, Feb. 28. 

8. Informal Aooeptanoe. 

18 Carlisle St., 

May 20, 1905. 
Dear Mrs. Gray, 

It gives me much pleasure to accept your hind 
invitation for Thursday next. lam delighted at the prospect 
of enjoying a musical evening at your house, and promise to 
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contribute all lean, as you so kindly ask. 
With pleasant anticipations, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

Mary L. Anderson. 

6. WEDDING INVITATIONS. 

Invitations to weddings are sent out by the parents of 
the bride, if living, ten days or two weeks before the cere- 
mony. 

Pap6r.— -The paper should be heavy and of fine quality. 
The writing may be script type or from an engraved plate. 

The size of the paper is regulated by the prevailing 
fashion. The following is a popular form of wedding 
invitation: 
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Sometimes cards are issued just after a wedding, an- 
nouncing the marriage and inclosing another card to those 
desired to call. The following form will illustrate: 



Dr. Homer P. Belvin, 

Miss Adelaide Mayo, 

Married 

Thursday, June seventh, 1905. 



A card like the following should, also, be enclosed. 



Dr. and Mrs. Homer P. Belvin, 

At Home, 

after July first, 1905, 

820 Michigan Avenue. 



7. CARDS. 

1. Quality and Color.— Fine, unglazed card-board is 
best. The color in best taste is white or cream, and these 
alone are allowable for weddings. On other occasions, 
delicately tinted cards may be used, but are not in so good 
taste. 

2. Wedding Cards.— Invitations to weddings, when 
short in form, are often printed on large cards, instead of 
note paper. The size is a matter of taste. When personal 
cards are inclosed in a wedding invitation, the gentleman's 
card is a little larger than that of the lady. 

3. Betrothal Cards.— Among the Hebrews, it is cus- 
tomary to announce betrothals. For this purpose may be 
used notes or cards, worded as follows: > 
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Mr. Jacob Greenbautn y 
Miss Sara Allstein, 
Betrothed 
December first, ipoj. 



3. Presentation Cards.— A visiting card generally ac- 
companies a gift, when a note is not sent. 

4. Memorial Cards.— It is customary with many per- 
sons to send to the friends of a dead person, about a week 
after the funeral, black-bordered cards (narrow border for 
the young, wide for the aged), bearing the name, the dates 
of the birth and death of the deceased, together with a 
short sentence of eulogy or affection. 

5. Business Cards.— These are cards used by persons to 
show their kind and place of business. They are generally 
large and not fine in the printing or the quality of the 
card. 

Professional or Official cards are used by pro- 
fessional men generally for professional purposes. Official 
cards may, also, be used for social purposes. 

6. Visiting Cards.— This is the most largely used form 
of cards. There are several important points to be noticed. 

Inscription.— A lady's card should have "Mrs." or 
"Miss" with the name. The card of the eldest unmarried 
daughter should read simply "Miss Smith*'; not "Miss 
Mary Smith". The younger sisters, if unmarried, should 
have their given names on their cards; as, "Miss Sarah 
Smith'*, "Miss Irene Smith'*. A married lady generally uses 
her husband's name; as, "Mrs. Thos* Carlton". A widow 
always uses her own name; as, "Mrs. Grace Watson". 

Sometimes a husband and a wife use a joint card; as, 
"Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. White". 

A gentleman's card should have "Mr." or any pro- 
fessional title, with the name; as. "Mr. James Dixon"; 
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'John Walton, M. D." or "Dr. John Walton"; "Rev. S. 
W.Travers, D. D."; &c. 

Residence.— When the residence is given on the 
card, as is usually the case, it is put in very small letters, 
in the lower right hand corner. 

If a lady receives on a certain day, she indicates it by 
writing in the lower left hand corner "Thursdays," "Tues- 
days", or whatever the day may be. 

Style.— A lady's visiting cards are usually larger 
than a gentleman's; but that is much a matter of taste. 
Visiting cards should be plain, both in material and inscrip- 
tion. They should be engraved or written. 



Miss Stone, 

Tuesdays, 18 Rustic Ave. 



W.J. Walton, M.D. 



Mrs. /no. R. Stone, 

Tuesdays. 18 Rustic Ave. 



Miss Mary Stone, 



18 Rustic Ave. 



USE OF CARDS. 
The chief uses of visiting cards are 

1. To announce a visitor 9 s name. 

The card is handed to the person who opens the door, 
and the caller inquires for the person or persons for whom 
the call is intended. 

If there is a visitor in the house, two cards should be left, 
one for the visitor and one for the family. 

If there are elderly as well as young persons who are called 
on, two cards should be left. 
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[f the person caied on is not at home, leave a card, turn- 
big over one end to denote a call in person. 

2. Toannouncea guest's name at areception. 

The person who attends the reception should hand a card 
to the usher at the door and should, also, leave one on the 
card receiver. 

3. To announce a long stay from home. 

A person leaving home for a long period sends his friends 
a card with P. P. C. {poor prendre conge, to take leave,) on 
one of the lower corners. Frequently the English words 
are written out. 

4. To announce a return home. 

It is customary, after a long stay from home, to an- 
nounce a return, by sending visiting cards to friends. 

5: To accompany a letter of introduction. 

A person in a strange city, with a letter of introduction, 
should, if the letter is not presented in person, send the 
letter with his card, bearing his temporary address, en- 
closed in an envelope. 

6. To make known one's name to a stranger. 

A person wishing to make himself known to another, 
^fbr any purpose, hands him his card. 

7. To serve as a credential. 

A person hands his card to another, to whom he is un- 
known, with a written indorsement on the back, to show 
that he is the person he represents himself to be. 

EXERCISES IN SOCIAL LETTERS. 
LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION. 

1. You are away from home. Write a letter of iutro- 
duction to your mother for a friend who is to spend some 
time in that city. 

2. You have a friend who intends spending a few weeks 
ia Washington. Introduce him by letter to your brother, 
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who is a member of the Senate, and ask that he aid as 
much as possible in making his visit interesting. 

LETTERS OF SYMPATHY. 

1. Your friend has just lost his mother. Write a letter 
of sympathy. 

2. You have just heard of a terrible fire, which has en- 
tirely destroyed a .business block belonging to your friend, 
and left him almost penniless. Write a letter, expressing 
sorrow at his loss and encouraging him nQt to lose heart. 

LETTERS OF CONGRATULATION. 

1, Write a letter of congratulation to your friend, who 
has come into possession of a large fortune. 

2. Write a letter of congratulation to a friend who has 
just been married. 

FAMILY LETTERS. 

1. You are away from home, attending school. Write 
a letter to your mother. 

2. Write a letter from a father to a son who has just 
left home to engage in business in another city. 

INVITATIONS AND CARDS. 

1. Write a formal invitation from a lady to a gentle* 
man, to attend a dinner party. 

2. Write a letter of acceptance from the gentleman. 

3. Write an informal invitation to a lady to attend a 
concert with you. 

4. Write a note of regret from the lady. 

5. Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Hinen's daughter Mary is to be 
married to Mr. A. J. Mayo, Wednesday, June 6, at eight 
o'clock, at St. Andrew's church. Write a form of wedding 
invitation. Write, also, announcement cards. 

6. Write visiting cards for Dr. H. A. Owens, for his wife 
and for his two daughters, Misses Mary and Jennie Owens; 
They live at 114; Grove Ave* The ladies receive on Fridays'. 
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